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A  lot  of  modern  art  dis- 
gusts me.  In  the 
modern  sense,  some 
people  say  that  art  is  a  con," 
says  John  Walker,  C'83,  as  he 
sits  in  my  office.  He's  a  quiet, 
deliberate  man  who  selects  his 
words  carefully.  It's  refreshing 
to  encounter  a  young  artist 
who  believes  so  strongly  in  die 
integrity  of  art  and  the  cre- 
ative process. 

"Too  many  critics  and  so- 
called  artists  say  that  painting 
is  dead,"  Walker  continues. 
"But  some  people  are  trying 
to  bring  it  back." 

Walker  and  others  who  be- 
long to  a  school  of  painting 
called  classical  realism  are  an 
anomaly  As  the  art  world 
raves  over  vacuum  cleaners 
and  urinals  cleverly  marketed 
as  works  of  art,  Walker  and  his 
small  group  of  colleagues  are 
trying  to  revive  the  art  of 
painting  as  it  has  been  prac- 
ticed for  the  last  400  years. 

It's  not  an  easy  task,  but 
Walker's  background  and 
character  are  ideally  suited  to 
his  new  role  as  a  classical  real- 
ist. As  he  was  growing  up,  his 
father  ran  an  art  gallery  in  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.  He  ran  the  gal- 
lery for  two  years  after  gradu- 
ating from  Sewanee.  Soon, 
however,  he  concluded  that 
he  was  more  interested  in  the 
creation  of  art  than  the  sale  of 
it.  "I'm  someone  who  is  very 
analytical.  Learning  the  craft 
of  painting  was  relatively  easy 
for  me,"  says  Walker.  "Taking 
that  ability  and  trying  to  find 
out  who  I  am  as  an  artist,  try- 


ing to  interpret  and  express 
myself,  is  what  I'm  now  grow- 
ing into." 

While  Walker  battles  for 
the  integrity  of  painting, 
Sewanee  biology  professor 
Bruce  Conn  is  struggling  to 
stop  a  tiny  creature  that  is  in- 
vading America's  waterways — 
the  zebra  mussel.  Barely  two 
inches  long,  this  tiny  creature 
is  threatening  endangered 
species,  costing  utility  compa- 
nies millions  of  dollars,  and 
creating  chaos  for  the  scien- 
tists who  are  studying  it. 

Conn  studied  the  mussels 
while  he  was  a  biology  profes- 
sor at  St.  Lawrence  University 
in  New  York.  He  has  returned 
to  his  native  Tennessee  only  to 
find  that  the  mussels  have 
made  their  way  to  the  Tennes- 
see River.  As  one  of  the  ac- 
knowledged world  experts  on 
zebra  mussels  and  their  prolif- 
eration, Conn  will  share  his 
knowledge  with  others  who 
are  trying  to  find  solutions  to 
the  persistent  problems  that 
the  mussels  pose.  "One  per- 
son working  alone  can't  do 
much.  The  strength  of  the 
program  all  along  the  Great 
Lakes  was  networking,"  he 
says.  "There,  we  were  able  to 
avoid  shutdowns  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  because  we  had  in- 
formation, we  had  warning 
time.  That  same  kind  of  net- 
work can  benefit  us  greatly 
here  in  the  Tennessee  Valley." 
— RB 
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BIG  BROTHER  MAY  HURT 
INDEPENDENT  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


COLLEGE  presidents  by 
definition  spend  large 
amounts  of  time  repre- 
senting their  institutions  in  a  va- 
riety of  arenas.  Academic  consor- 
tia such  as  the  Associated  Col- 
leges of  the  South  for  which  I 
served  as  its  first  chairman,  ath- 
letic conferences  and  groupings 
such  as  the  Southern  Collegiate 
Athletic  Conference  where  I  am 
currently  president,  national  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  American 
Council  on  Education  where  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment Relations  Committee,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties (NAICU)  where  I  serve  as 
vice  chairman  are  just  a  few  in 
which  I  have  played  an  active 
role.  Each  of  these  forums  brings 
opportunities  for  exchanges  of 
information,  for  concerted  ef- 
forts to  enhance  interchange  be- 
tween and  with  other  colleges 
and  their  students  and  faculty. 
Each  also  provides  visibility  for 
the  University  of  the  South, 
which  is  essential  to  the  respect 
and  attention  given  Sewanee  by 
counterpart  schools. 

NAICU  is  of  particular  inter- 
est. Over  the  last  four  years  I  have 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors   and   will    become 


chairman  in  February  1994.  The 
association  consists  of  more  than 
800  colleges  and  universities, 
ranging  from  Harvard  and 
Stanford  to  the  smallest  church- 
related  colleges  in  the  Midwest. 
It  seeks  to  represent  the  interests 
of  independent  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  national  educational 
arena,  first  with  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  of  the 
day,  and  then  in  the  local  state 
arenas  where  legislatures  can  of- 
ten do  good  things  (or  bad 
things)  that  affect  the  well-being 
of  higher  education.  These  ac- 
tivities have  given  me  a  chance  to 
meet  many  of  the  leaders  of 
other  distinguished  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  voice  some  of 
the  concerns  of  independent 
higher  education  to  a  number  of 
officials  in  Congress  and  in  the 
last  two  administrations.  This  in- 
teraction has  helped  to  keep  me 
informed  about  the  status  of  in- 
dependent higher  education 
and  the  challenges  and  risks  that 
it  faces  in  the  waning  years  of  this 
decade.  Because  these  issues  are 
so  important,  I  want  to  share 
some  perspectives  on  several  of 
them  with  you. 

From  the  end  of  World  War  II 
to  the  start  of  the  1980s,  the  fed- 
eral government  actively  sup- 
ported and  expanded  access  to 
all  of  higher  education,  includ- 
ing independent  colleges  and 
universities.  In  the  1980s  the  fi- 
nancial support  from  federal 
sources  essentially  continued 
level,  while  inflation  eroded  the 
impact  of  the  remaining  support. 
Access  to  higher  education  be- 
came more  difficult  for  all  stu- 
dents, and  financial  aid  packages 
began  to  consist  of  fewer  grants 
and  more  loans.  To  compensate 
for  this  shortfall,  Sewanee,  as  did 
many  other  colleges,  had  to  raise 
its  financial  aid  budget  to  pro- 
vide access  to  the  students  who 
have  traditionally  been  an  impor- 
tant part  of  Sewanee's  heritage. 


There  is  now  no  indication 
that  there  will  be  any  change 
from  the  patterns  of  the  1980s; 
substantial  increases  in  financial 
aid  from  the  federal  government 
appear  unlikely.  Tax  issues,  con- 
cern over  loan  defaults  (almost 
all  at  proprietary  schools),  and 
the  need  to  reduce  the  deficit  all 
work  against  the  prospect  of  sub- 
stantial new  federal  dollars.  Di- 
rect lending,  which  seeks  to  re- 
duce the  costs  to  students  by 
making  the  colleges  the  point  of 
loan  origination,  will  not  help 
much  while  increasing  the  bur- 
dens on  individual  institutions 
for  the  processing  of  such  loans. 
Sewanee,  I  might  add,  will  prob- 
ably not  join  in  the  parade  to  di- 
rect lending,  preferring  our  own 
current  arrangements.  More- 
over, the  much  ballyhooed  Na- 
tional Community  Service  Act, 
which  some  once  thought  might 
help  students  repay  college  costs, 
is  so  small  as  to  be  marginal  in  its 
impact  on  student  access  to 
higher  education,  certainly  to 
colleges  like  Sewanee. 

Possibly  still  more  disturbing 
for  the  long-term  future  of  inde- 
pendent higher  education  are 
the  increasing  pressures  at  the 
federal  level,  and  with  state  and 
regional  accrediting  agencies,  to 
impose  regulations  on  educa- 
tional outcomes  and  even  on  cur- 
ricular  matters.  The  Department 
of  Education  has  continued  the 
trend  begun  in  the  Bush  admin- 
istration as  a  part  of  the  National 
Educational  Goals  Commitment 
to  press  for  more  control  over  all 
of  higher  education.  Their  ef- 
forts, which  stress  the  need  for 
accountability  and  measurement 
of  whether  colleges  are  doing 
their  job,  stem  in  part  from  con- 
gressional anxiety  about  the  mis- 
use of  student  financial  aid.  They 
also  stem  in  part  from  the  con- 
gressional failure  to  deal  with  the 
main  culprits — the  proprietary 
for-profit  schools  whose  PAC  or- 


ganizations are  vast  and  well-fi- 
nanced and  whose  abuse  of  the 
Pell  Grant  monies  has  been 
monumental.  And  to  be  fair,  the 
effort  stems  from  the  failure  of 
higher  education,  public  and  in- 
dependent, to  show  that  it  can 
adequately  police  itself  by  actu- 
ally denying  accreditation  to  an 
institution  or  put  in  place  assess- 
ment measures  that  will  assure 
the  public,  the  governing  boards, 
and  the  consumers  that  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  are  impor- 
tant. Higher  education,  despite 
the  rhetoric  which  we  all  believe, 
has  also  been  unable  to  make  the 
case  for  education  as  a  national 
capital  investment,  on  which  die 
nation's  technological  and  civi- 
lized future  will  depend.  But  as 
the  current  debate  on  health 
care  sometimes  suggests,  the 
cure  and  proposal  for  reform  are 
disturbing. 

NAICU  and  I  and  other  inde- 
pendent college  and  university 
presidents,  who  believe  strongly 
in  the  value  of  plural  approaches 
and  cherish  the  basic  indepen- 
dence of  private  higher  educa- 
tion (indeed,  see  that  as  one  of  its 
great  glories  and  strengths) ,  will 
be  taking  stands  on  these  issues 
as  they  are  debated  at  die  federal, 
regional,  and  state  levels.  We  may 
in  some  instances  turn  to  you  for 
support,  advice,  and  help  in  en- 
suring that  American  higher  edu- 
cation retains  its  pluralistic 
strengths,  becomes  more  respon- 
sible, and  helps  to  position  the 
country  for  growth  and  a  more 
confident  realization  of  the 
American  dream. 
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ON  THE  MOUNTAIN 


SEWANEE  YOUNG  WRITERS' 
CONFERENCE  COMES  TO 
THE  MOUNTAIN  IN  JULY 

The  first  Sewanee  Young  Writers' 
Conference,  intended  for  rising 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors 
in  high  school,  will  be  held  in 
Sewanee  July  5-17, 1994.  Drawing 
on  the  resources  of  the  estab- 
lished Sewanee  Writers'  Confer- 
ence, die  Young  Writers'  Confer- 
ence will  offer  instruction  to  40 
serious  young  poets,  playwrights, 
and  fiction  writers. 

Among  the  faculty  of  the  new 
program  are  award-winning  play- 
wright Horton  Foote  and  ac- 
claimed novelist  Ellen  Douglas. 
Along  with  poets  Mark  Jarman 
and  Diann  Shoaf,  they  will  give 
readings  and  meet  informally 
with  students.  Sewanee  English 
professors  will  offer  special  lec- 
tures for  the  conference  as  well. 
And  former  Writers'  Conference 
staffers  Danny  Anderson,  Greg 
Williamson,  and  Candace  Selya, 
and  novelist  A.  Manette  Ansay, 
will  lead  the  workshops  in  which 
students  will  spend  most  of  their 
time.  Anderson  and  Williamson, 
respectively  of  the  Delbarton 
School  and  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, will  lead  poetry  work- 
shops; Selya,  the  associate  artistic 
director  of  the  South  Jersey  Re- 
gional Theatre,  will  cover 
playwriting;  and  Ansay,  who 
teaches  fiction-writing  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  will  lead 
the  fiction  workshops.  Besides 
having  impressive  records  of 
publication  and  performance,  all 
four  leaders  have  extensive  expe- 
rience teaching  younger  writers. 

Cost  for  the  program  is  $900, 
including  tuition,  room  and 
board,  activities,  and  access  to 
the  University's  recreational  fa- 
cilities. For  information,  or  to 
recommend  a  prospective  stu- 
dent, call  615-598-1541,  or  write: 
John  Crammer,  Sewanee  Young 


Writers'  Conference,  735  Univer- 
sity Avenue,  Sewanee,  Tennessee 
37383-1000. 

UNIVERSITY  CHANGES 
ALCOHOL  POLICY 
TO  PROHIBIT  KEGS 

Responding  to  a  myriad  of  legal 
concerns,  Sewanee  has  revised  its 
alcohol  policy  to  prohibit  kegs 
and  other  common  sources  of  al- 
cohol at  most  on-campus  parties. 

The  move  comes  after  several 
months  of  deliberation  that  in- 
volved faculty,  students,  and  ad- 
ministrators, according  to  Robert 
Pearigen,  C'76,  associate  dean  of 
students  and  assistant  professor 
of  political  science.  During  the 
past  decade  college  campuses 
across  the  country  have  been 
struggling  with  the  issue  of  how 
to  reduce  abusive  and  underage 
consumption  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. Much  of  the  attention  has 
revolved  around  common 
sources  of  alcohol,  particularly 
kegs. 

Common  sources  pose  signifi- 
cant legal  liability  risks  for  univer- 
sities when  the  alcoholic  bever- 
age is  made  available  to  under- 
age students  or  students  who 
might  abuse  the  beverage.  By 
prohibiting  common  sources 
and  moving  to  BYOB  only, 
Sewanee's  alcohol  policy  shifts 
the  primary  burden  from  the  in- 
stitution or  organization  hosting 
an  on-campus  party  back  to  the 
individual,  says  Pearigen.  "Our 
efforts  over  the  past  several  years 
to  continue  allowing  kegs  with 
the  proviso  that  underage  or  in- 
ebriated persons  would  not  con- 
sume from  those  kegs  have  sim- 
ply been  unsuccessful,"  says 
Pearigen.  "We've  been  behind 
other  colleges  in  terms  of  finally 
going  this  route.  There  will  be 
some  dislocation  initially,  but 
over  time  I  think  people  will  get 
used  to  it." 


Professor  Emeritus  Philip  J.  Lorenz  has  been  instrumental  in  revitalizing  the 
University  's  astronomy  program. 


SEWANEE  HAS  NEW  VIEW 
OF  THE  STARS 

The  University  of  the  South  has 
marked  the  restoration  of  its  his- 
toric Alvan  Clark  telescope  and 
observatory  by  naming  the  facil- 
ity in  honor  of  two  people  who 
have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  Sewanee  astronomy 
program.  The  newly  refurbished 
observatory,  located  atop 
Carnegie  Hall  on  the  Lhiiversity 
campus,  has  been  named  the 
Cordell-Lorenz  Observatory. 


Professor  Emeritus  Philip  J. 
Lorenz  reestablished  and  reacti- 
vated the  astronomy  program  at 
the  University  through  the  rein- 
troduction  of  an  astronomy 
course  and  the  establishment  of 
a  public  viewing  program  at  the 
observatory.  A  resident  of  South 
Pittsburg,  Tenn.,  Dr.  Francis 
Merritt  Cordell,  of  the  Barnard 
Astronomical  Society,  restored 
the  1897  Clark  telescope  and 
completed  the  interior  of  the 
dome  which  houses  it. 


ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 


LISA  HOWICK,  C81, 
BECOMES  NEW  PRESIDENT 
OF  ASSOCIATED  ALUMNI 

Lisa  Howick,  C'81,  of  Gorham, 
Maine,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Associated  Alumni  during 
die  association's  annual  meeting 
during  Homecoming.  In  addi- 
tion to  Howick,  other  new  offic- 
ers are:  James  Bratton  Jr.,  C'52,  of 
Atlanta,  vice  president  for  admis- 
sion; William  Davis,  C'69,  of  St. 
Louis,  vice  president  for  planned 
giving;  Thomas  Rue,  C'68,  of 
Mobile,  vice  president  for  the 
Sewanee  Annual  Fund;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  James  Yeary,  C'64,  T'69, 
D. Min. '89  of  Athens,  Ga.,  vice 
president  for  the  School  of  The- 
ology; and  Janet  Kibler,  C'80,  of 
Atlanta,  vice  president  for  career 
services. 

Shortly  after  her  election  as 
president,  Sewanee  asked  Howick 
to  reflect  on  her  new  position. 

■  Sewanee:  What  experiences 
have  you  had  that  will  assist  you  in 
your  new  role? 

■  Howick:  I  have  been  in- 
volved as  a  volunteer  for  Sewanee 
since  graduating.  I  began  as  a 
club  officer  and  eventually  be- 
came president  in  Atlanta, 
where,  ironically,  I  was  the  first 
woman  president.  From  there  I 
worked  for  the  larger  Associated 
Alumni  organization,  first  in  the 
area  of  clubs,  followed  by  several 
years  as  vice  president  for  admis- 
sion. After  10  years  of  involve- 
ment with  the  alumni  association 
in  various  capacities,  I  feel  I  have 
the  appropriate  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

My  professional  training  is  in 
teaching  and  counseling  at  the 
secondary  school  level;  both  ar- 
eas have  kept  me  in  contact  with 
college-preparatory  students.  I 
have  an  understanding  of  the 
concerns  faced  by  the  University 
in  the  admission  process,  as  we 
attempt   to   draw  qualified  stu- 


dents to  Sewanee  and  find  the  fi- 
nancial means  to  enable  them  to 
come. 

Currently  I  work  indepen- 
dently as  a  human  resources  con- 
sultant, counseling  groups  on 
leadership,  teamwork,  and  com- 
munications processes.  My  cli- 
ents include  educators,  person- 
nel directors,  and  business  man- 
agers. This  perspective  enables 
me  to  stay  on  top  of  issues  facing 
both  higher  education  and  orga- 
nizations. 

Finally,  the  most  unique  at- 
tribute I  bring  to  this  position  is 
as  a  mother  of  three  small  chil- 
dren who  are  my  daily  source  of 
inspiration,  frustration,  and  cre- 
ative problem  solving.  Given  the 
notable  distance  between  Maine 
and  Sewanee,  much  of  my  work 
must  be  done  over  the  phone;  it 
has  been  a  challenge  to  conduct 
business  with  three  little  ener- 
getic boys  hovering  at  my  feet 
and  clamoring  for  attention. 
Hopefully,  at  least  one  of  them 
will  want  to  be  educated  at 
Sewanee! 

■  Sewanee:  What  do  you  see  as 
the  alumni  association's  major 
strengths? 

■  Howick:  The  tremendous 
energy  of  my  current  officers. 
The  wisdom  and  leadership  of 
those  presidents  who  have  served 
before  me.  The  incredibly  tal- 
ented staff  from  the  Office  of 
University  Relations.  The  accessi- 
bility of  Sam  Williamson  and  his 
focus  on  strengthening  the  orga- 
nization. The  ever-increasing 
pool  of  volunteers  eager  to  get 
involved. 

■  Sewanee:  What  are  your 
goals  for  the  organization? 

■  Howick:  I  have  three  imme- 
diate priorities  as  president: 

First,  I'd  like  to  facilitate  the 
alumni  response  to  the  capital 
campaign.  It  is  important  to  edu- 
cate our  alumni  constituency  re- 
garding the  needs  of  the  Univer- 
sity which  require  support  be- 


yond their  regular 
contribution.  Extra 
gifts  are  needed  to 
fund  scholarships, 
professorships,  aca- 
demic and  student 
program  needs, 
new  facilities  and 
renovations  of  old 
ones.  The  Univer- 
sity is  asking  now 
for  that  extra  com- 
mitment from  each 
of  its  alumni. 

The  year  1994 
will  see  us  focus 
much  attention  on 

the  ways  in  which    T  ■      , ,        . 
Lisa  Howick: 

our  female  gradu-  work  t0  bring 
ates  have  helped  to 
affect  and  change  Sewanee.  In 
1969,  the  first  women  matricu- 
lated at  Sewanee;  25  years  later 
we  will  gather  to  honor  them  and 
to  celebrate  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  alumnae  at  a  con- 
ference to  be  held  from  October 
7-10.  I  hope  to  assist  in  making 
this  truly  a  memorable  event  for 
all. 

My  highest  priority  is  to  con- 
tinually work  to  bring  alumni 
back  to  the  Mountain,  figura- 
tively, by  eliciting  their  volunteer 
support.  It  is  important  that 
alumni  realize  that  the  University 
needs  more  than  their  dollars. 
There  are  a  myriad  of  opportuni- 
ties which  exist  for  alumni  to 
help  in  such  areas  as  career  ser- 
vices, admission,  planned  giving, 
The  Campaign  for  Sewanee,  or 
the  Sewanee  Annual  Fund,  as 
well  as  in  their  diocese  or  church. 
I  believe  that  most  alumni  will 
volunteer  in  some  capacity  if 
asked. 

My  other  goals  are  to  imple- 
ment ideas  set  forth  by  my  prede- 
cessor, Perm  Rogers,  in  the  area 
of  continuing  education  for 
alumni.  We  will  examine  ways  in 
which  alumni  can  benefit  from 
the  intellectual  resources  at 
Sewanee. 


"My  highest  priority  is  to  continually 
alumni  back  to  the  Mountain.  " 

I  want  to  support  and  encour- 
age passage,  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  of  a  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  alumni 
trustees  as  representatives  of  our 
alumni  organization. 

I'd  also  like  to  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Associated  Alumni 
officers  for  the  next  two  years  as 
they  undertake  ambitious  goals. 

■  Sewanee:  What  significance 
do  you  think  should  be  attached 
to  the  fact  that  you  are  the  first 
woman  to  assume  this  role? 

■  Howick:  It  is  certainly  appro- 
priate timing  for  a  woman  to  be 
president  of  the  Associated 
Alumni,  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
women  have  attended  Sewanee 
for  25  years.  However,  I  am  still 
surprised  that  the  first  person  to 
undertake  this  is  me.  There  have 
been  so  many  capable  women,  in 
important  leadership  positions  at 
Sewanee,  who  have  served  as  an 
inspiration  to  me.  For  years 
alumnae  have  been  represented 
on  the  key  decision-making  com- 
mittees and  boards,  but  increas- 
ingly they  are  emerging  as  the 
leaders.  And  they  are  finding  ap- 
propriate acknowledgment  from 
their  male  counterparts;  I  cer- 
tainly have  felt  such  support. 


ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 


LYTLE,  COLLINS  RECEIVE 
DISTINGUISHED  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION  AWARDS 

One  of  Sewanee's  best-known 
faculty  members  and  an  alumnus 
who  has  played  an  important 
role  in  the  Episcopal  Church  re- 
ceived awards  during  Homecom- 
ing. 

Andrew  Lytle  of  Monteagle  is 
the  1993  winner  of  the  Distin- 
guished Faculty  Award,  the  top 
honor  given  annually  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sewanee  faculty  by  the 
Associated  Alumni. 

"Andrew  Lytle  is  a  Sewanee 
institution.  His  contributions  in 
the  classroom  and  in  the  literary 
world  are  extremely  impressive. 
He  has  been  a  mentor  and  a 
friend  to  generations  of  students 
who  have  shared  his  hospitality 
and  wisdom,"  says  Yogi  Ander- 
son, executive  director  of  the  As- 
sociated Alumni. 

Born  in  Murfreesboro  and 
educated  at  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity and  the  Yale  University 
School  of  Drama,  Lytle  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  Southern 
Agrarian  movement  that  in- 
cluded the  authors  Allen  Tate, 
John  Crowe  Ransom,  Robert 
Penn  Warren,  and  Donald 
Davidson.  Lytle  taught  at 
Sewanee  in  the  1940s  and  then 
returned  to  the  University  in 
1960  until  his  retirement  in  1973. 
While  he  taught  at  the  University, 
he  also  served  as  editor  of  the 
Seiuanee  Review  and  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  publica- 
tion national  acclaim.  Lytle  has 
taught  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Writing,  Vanderbilt 
University,  Southwestern  Col- 
lege, and  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. Today,  he  holds  the  rank  of 
professor  of  English  emeritus  at 
Sewanee.  Lytle  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  three  Guggenheim  fel- 
lowships, the  Kenyon  Review  Fel- 
lowship, and  the  Richard  M. 
Weaver  Award  for  Scholarly  Let- 


A  record  1,500  alumni  returned  to  the  Mountain  in  October  for  Homecoming 
weekend  as  mild  temperatures  combined  with  the  bright  colors  of  autumn.  Yogi 
Anderson,  executive  director  of  the  Associated  Alumni,  was  pleased  with  the 
success  of  the  event,  which  included  the  annual  Homecoming  parade,  a  dra- 
matic football  victory  over'  Washington  and  Lee,  and  plenty  of  time  for  re- 
unions. 


ters,  among  many  others.  He  has 
written  1 1  books  including  the 
novels  Bedford  Forest  and  His  Critter 
Company,  The  Velvet  Horn,  and  the 
essay  collection  From  Eden  to 
Balrylon. 

In  accepting  this  year's  Distin- 
guished Alumni  Award,  the  Very 
Rev.  David  B.  Collins,  C'43,  T'48, 
H'74,  of  Townsend,  Ga.,  paro- 
died a  song  from  the  musical,  My 
Fair  Lady,  which  he  called  I've 
Grown  Accustomed  to  This  Place. 

"I've  grown  accustomed  to 
this  place. /It's  almost  made  my 
life  begin. /I've  gotten  used  to 
roommates'  ways,  and  dazzling 
autumn  days/The  beery  hours 
and  Abbo's  flowers/ Are  second 
nature  to  me  now,  Like  breath- 
ing out  and  breathing  in." 

Collins  is  dean  emeritus  of  St. 
Philip's  Cathedral  of  Atlanta  and 
founder  of  Windsong  Ministries. 
Ordained  a  deacon  in  June  of 
1948,  Collins  is  a  native  of  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  who  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  the  South 's 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
School  of  Theology.  During  his 
career,  Collins  served  parishes  in 
Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Geor- 
gia. A  former  trustee  and  regent 
of  Sewanee,  Collins  was  Univer- 
sity chaplain  and  associate  pro- 
fessor of  religion  at  the  Univer- 
sity from  1953-66.  LIpon  leaving 
Sewanee,  he  went  to  Atlanta 
where  he  held  the  position  of 
clean  at  St.  Philip's  from  1966 
until  his  retirement  in  1984. 
Collins  served  as  president  of  the 
House  of  Deputies  from  1985-91. 
As  founder  of  Windsong  Minis- 
tries, Collins  and  his  wife,  Ginny, 
conducted  retreats  and  renewal 
conferences. 

An  active  community  mem- 
ber, Collins  is  former  president 
of  the  Christian  Council  of  Met- 
ropolitan Atlanta  and  was  chap- 
lain for  the  Atlanta  Braves 
Booster  Club.  He  received  an 
honorary  doctorate  from 
Sewanee  in  1974. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  NEW  JOB 
OR  CAREER?  SEWANEE  HAS 
JUST  THE  PROGRAM 

Sewanee  alumni  who  are  consid- 
ering a  career  change,  or  about 
to  enter  the  job  market,  will  now 
have  another  tool  to  aid  them  in 
their  searches. 

Don  Shannon,  C'66,  who 
works  for  National  Employment 
Information  Services  (NEIS), 
based  in  Marietta,  Ga.,  has  coor- 
dinated the  effort  to  expand  pos- 
sibilities for  Sewanee  alumni  to 
learn  about  other  job  opportuni- 
ties. The  company  will  offer  a  va- 
riety of  services  to  Sewanee 
alumni  seeking  employment.  For 
a  $30  fee  per  person,  every  six 
months,  NEIS  will  register  all  in- 
terested alumni  in  a  database 
that  includes  their  qualifications 
and  interests.  The  same  database 
will  include  listings  of  positions 
referred  by  the  LJniversity.  With 
this  information,  NEIS  will 
match  alumni  to  Sewanee-gener- 
ated  positions  as  well  as  all  other 
appropriate  openings. 

"I  think  people  are  going  to 
be  more  active  in  managing  their 
careers  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past,"  said  Mike  Mauldin, 
NEIS  president.  "People  used  to 
take  jobs,  then  stay  at  them  for  20 
or  30  years.  I  don't  think  that's 
something  that  people  can  nec- 
essarily count  on  these  clays.  They 
are  going  to  have  to  manage 
their  careers  more  like  they  man- 
age their  bank  accounts,  looking 
for  the  best  benefits  and  rates." 

The  service  will  also  offer  a 
monthlyjob  market  newsletter  to 
those  registered  and  provide  ac- 
cess to  job-search  seminars,  work- 
books, advice  on  resume  prepa- 
ration, mail/fax  service,  voice 
mail,  and  career  counseling  for 
interested  alumni. 

For  more  information,  con- 
tact Yogi  Anderson,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Associated  Alumni, 
at  615-598-1402. 


ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 


NOVELIST  WILLIAM 
STYRON  AMONG 
HONORARY  DEGREE 
RECIPIENTS 

The  University  awarded  five  hon- 
orary degrees  during  the 
institution's  Founders'  Day  Con- 
vocation on  Oct.  11,  1993.  Re- 
ceiving degrees  were  Dr.  Joseph 
Allen  Bryant  Jr.,  professor  emeri- 
tus at  the  University  of  Kentucky; 
Dr. John  C.  Fletcher,  C'53,  Emily 
Davie  and  John  S.  Kornfeld  Pro- 
fessor of  Biomedical  Ethics  at  the 
University  of  Virginia;  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bertram  Nelson  Herlong, 
T'59,  hishop  of  Tennessee;  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Lovett  Keyser, 
C'51,  T'54,  suffragan  bishop  of 
the  Armed  Forces;  and  the  nov- 
elist William  Styron. 

Dr.  Joseph  Allen  Bryant  Jr., 
who  received  a  Doctor  of  Letters 
degree,  is  professor  emeritus  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky.  A  lit- 
erary historian,  he  has  enjoyed  a 
40-year  relationship  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Sewanee  Review. 
Bryant  was  a  member  of  the 
Sewanee  faculty  during  the 
1950s  after  teaching  at 
Vanderbilt  University.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, Bryant  also  has  taught  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  English  department  at  all 
three  institutions.  Among  the 
many  honors  he  has  received  are 
a  Ford  Foundation  fellowship,  a 
Sewanee  Review  fellowship,  a 
Fulbright  lectureship,  and  a 
Sturgill  award  from  the  graduate 
school  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. His  book  on  Elizabethan 
playwright  Ben  Jonson  won  the 
SAMLA  book  award  for  1972, 
and  in  1986  he  was  the  distin- 
guished professor  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Ken- 
tucky. Among  his  other  books 
are  two  highly  regarded  studies 
of  Shakespeare  and  a  critical  in- 


Al  Founders' Day  Convocation,  from  left,  were  Chancellor  Duncan  M.  Gray 
Jr.,  honorary  degree  recipients  Dr.  John  Fletcher,  theRt.  Rev.  Bertram  Herlong, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Keyset;  William  Styron,  Joseph  Allen  Bryant  jr.,  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  Samuel  Williamson. 


traduction  to  Randall  Jarrell. 
Bryant  was  educated  at  Western 
Kentucky,  Vanderbilt,  and  Yale 
universities. 

Dr.  John  C.  Fletcher,  who  re- 
ceived a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  de- 
gree, is  Emily  Davie  and  John  S. 
Kornfeld  Professor  of  Biomedi- 
cal Ethics  and  director  of  the 
Center  for  Biomedical  Ethics  at 
the  LIniversity  of  Virginia. 
Fletcher  earned  a  master's  de- 
gree from  the  Virginia  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  and  then  studied  as 
a  Fulbright  Scholar  at  the  LIniver- 
sity of  Heidelberg.  Upon  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  he  ob- 
tained a  doctorate  from  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York.  Fletcher  served 
churches  in  Virginia,  Alabama, 
and  New  York  for  nearly  a  de- 
cade and  a  half  before  becoming 
founder  and  president  of  Inter/ 
Met  Seminary  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  also  has  served  on  the 
faculty  of  both  the  Virginia  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  Hollins 
( College  and  as  an  adjunct  profes- 
sor at  Georgetown  LIniversity.  At 
(he  LIniversity  of  Virginia 
Fletcher  has  served  as  principal 
and  co-investigator  for  a  number 
of  grants  from  organizations  that 
include  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Pew  Charitable 
Trusts,  and  the  Kornfeld  Founda- 


tion. The  author  of  several  books 
and  numerous  articles,  Fletcher 
is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Christian  Ethics  and  the  Society 
for  Health  and  Human  Values. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bertram  Nelson 
Herlong,  who  received  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity  degree,  was  elected 
tenth  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Tennessee  in  1993.  At 
the  time  of  his  election  he  was 
dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  Paul,  the  mother  church  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Michi- 
gan. Bishop  Herlong  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida.  He  received 
master's  degrees  in  divinity  and 
sacred  theology  from  Sewanee's 
School  of  Theology  and  a  doctor- 
ate in  ministry  from  the  New 
York  Theological  Seminary. 
Herlong's  community  involve- 
ment has  been  recognized  nu- 
merous times  during  his  career. 
He  has  received  the  Michigan 
Religious  Leader  Award  from  the 
Religious  Heritage  of  America 
Foundation,  the  Booker  T  Wash- 
ington Brotherhood  Award  in 
1988,  and  in  1993  was  honored 
with  the  Horace  L.  Sheffield 
Award  from  the  Detroit  Associa- 
tion of  Black  Organizations.  In 
1993  he  was  given  the  Spirit  of 
Detroit  Award  by  the  City  of  De- 
troit and  was  recognized  by  the 


Legislature  of  Michigan  for  his  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  state. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Lovett 
Keyser,  who  received  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity  degree,  was  consecrated 
as  the  fourth  suffragan  bishop  of 
the  Aimed  Forces  in  March  1990 
at  the  Washington  National  Ca- 
thedral. Keyser  served  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Florida  from  1954-60.  He 
served  as  an  Episcopal  chaplain 
in  the  United  States  Navy  from 
1960-86,  retiring  with  the  rank  of 
captain.  During  that  time  he  was 
active  in  developing  the  Navy's 
equal  employment  opportunity 
strategies  and  popularizing  the 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  pro- 
grams used  by  the  military.  In 
1986,  he  retired  from  military 
service  and  entered  the  Diocese 
of  Virginia,  where  he  served  as 
rector  to  the  Washington  and 
Montross  parishes  until  his  con- 
secration. Keyset's  responsibili- 
ties as  suffragan  bishop  include 
all  Episcopal  chaplains  in  all  uni- 
formed services  both  here  and 
abroad.  Veteran's  Medical  Cen- 
ters, and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons. 

William  Styron,  who  received 
a  Doctor  of  Letters  degree,  has 
published  five  novels:  LieDown  in 
Darkness,  which  won  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 
Prix  de  Rome;  The  Long  March; 
Set  This  House  on  Fire;  The  Confes- 
sions  of  Nat  Tuner,  which  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  and  the  Howells 
Medal  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters;  and  Sophie's 
Choice,  which  was  nominated  for 
the  American  Book  Award  and 
the  National  Book  Critics'  Circle 
Award.  He  also  has  written  Dark- 
ness Visible,  published  in  1990.  A 
graduate  of  Duke  University  who 
also  studied  writing  at  New 
School  for  Social  Research, 
Styron  has  been  an  editor  for 
Paris  Review  and  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  tlsquire,  the  New  York 
Review  of  Books,  and  other  na- 
tional publications. 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  SEWANEE 


ROBERT  FOWLER,  C52, 
PROVIDES  L\RGEST  GIFT  IN 
UNIVERSITY'S  HISTORY 

The  University  of  the  South  has 
received  a  $15  million  gift,  the 
largest  in  its  history,  from  the  late 
Atlanta-area  newspaper  publisher 
Robert  D.  Fowler,  C'52.  The  gift 
has  pushed  the  Campaign  for 
Sewanee  above  the  $51  million 
mark. 

"Bob  Fowler's  love,  devotion 
and  gratitude  to  the  University 
and  its  physical  enhancement 
have  set  new  standards  for  gen- 
erations of  alumni  yet  to  come," 
said  Samuel  Williamson,  vice- 
chancellor  and  president  of  the 
University. 

Fowler  provided  a  $5  millic  >i  i  gift 
toward  the  construction  of  the 
University's  new  athletic  facility,  to 
Ix*  named  die  Robert  D(  >bbs  Fowler 
Sport  and  Fitness  Outer,  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  this  spring. 
Upon  his  death  in  June  of  this  year, 
Fowler  left  a  $10  million  bequest  to 
Sewanee. 

A  newspaperman  most  of  his 
life,  Fowler  served  as  editor  of  the 
Cobb  County  Times  and  the 
Marietta  Daily  Journal,  both  in 
Georgia,  during  the  early  1960s. 
In  1964,  he  left  his  position  in 
Marietta  and  bought  the 
Launenceville  News-Herald.  Under 
his  management,  the  renamed 
Gwinnett  Daily  News,  which  be- 
came the  nation's  fastest  growing 
daily,  received  the  Georgia  Press 
Association's  highest  award  for 
four  consecutive  years  and  eight 
out  of  nine  years  total.  He  re- 
ceived national  attention  when 
he  sold  the  paper  in  1987  to  the 
New  York  Times  Company. 

Fowler  retired  as  publisher  in 
1988,  but  remained  active  in  the 
communication  business.  An  in- 
volved alumnus  until  his  death, 
Fowler  was  a  member  of  The 
Campaign  for  Sewanee  steering 
committee  and  served  on  the 
University's  Board  of  Regents. 


A  new  sioimmingpool  is  an  important  part  of  the  Robert  Dobbs  Fowler  Sport 
and  Fitness  Center 

AREA  CAMPAIGNS  TO  ties  for  Sewanee  students  and  fac- 

REACH  FROM  CHICAGO  "lty  members  studying  the  sci- 

TO  CHARLOTTE  ences- 

An  ophthalmologist  who  re- 
in support  of  The  Campaign  for  tired  from  full-time  practice  in 
Sewanee:  Sustaining  the  Found-  1980,  Egleston  began  his  medical 
ers'  Vision,  the  University  is  con-  career  as  a  pediatrician  in  1941 
ducting  a  series  of  area  cam-  and  remained  in  that  practice 
paigns  to  bolster  Sewanee's  until  the  early  1950s  when  he  be- 
$91.5  million  fund-raising  effort,  gan  a  second  residency  which 
Following  is  a  list  of  places  and  prepared  him  for  his  career  in 
dates  where  area  campaign  opthalmology.  Alter  leaving 
events  will  be  held  in  the  next  Sewanee,  Egleston  attended 
several  months.  Lenoir  Rhyne  College  where  he 
Chicago Februarys  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in 

1937.   He  graduated  from  the 

Chattanooga March  1  ,  ro 

Medical  College  or  South  Caro- 

Memphis  March  22  ii,la    before    beginning    a    resi- 

Charlotte April  12  dency  in  pediatrics  at  the  Univer- 

For  more  information  about  sitr  ()t  Chicago. 

area   campaigns,    contact   Jane  Egleston  is  the  second  of  sev- 

Eaves,  C'80,  deputy  campaign  di-  eral  generations  from  his  family 

rector,  at  1-800-367-1 179.  to  attend  Sewanee.  His  father.  Dr. 

William     Egleston,     graduated 

DUBOSE  EGLESTON,  C33,  from  the  Sewanee  Military  Acad- 

RISFS  TO  KRESGE  emy  m  1893.  He  then  attended 

fTTATTFWrF  Sewanee's  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences   for   two   years   before 

The   University  has  received  a  graduating  from  the  University 

$307,000  charitable  trust  from  of  Nashville  Medical  School.  Wil- 

Dr.  DuBose  Egleston,  C'33,  of  liam      Egleston      returned      to 

Rockbridge  Baths,  Va.  The  gift  Sewanee      to     teach      in      the 

will  be  used  toward  the  Kresge  University's      medical      school. 

Foundation    Challenge    Grant,  Dubose  Egleston's  son,  Robert 

which  will  create  new  opportuni-  Egleston,  attended  the  University 
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in  the  late  1970s.  His  brother,  a 
cousin,  and  several  nephews  also 
have  attended. 

"I  wanted  to  affirm  my  belief 
in  the  importance  of  the 
Sewanee  education  by  making  a 
gift  toward  the  Kresge  chal- 
lenge," Egleston  said. 

In  September  1992,  the 
Kresge  Foundation  supported 
Sewanee's  science  curriculum  by 
making  a  $300,000  challenge 
grant  to  create  a  Materials  Analy- 
sis Laboratory.  The  grant  will  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  five 
pieces  of  scientific  equipment, 
with  the  requirement  that  the 
University  must  raise,  before 
April  1994,  an  additional  $1.2 
million  in  endowed  funds  to 
maintain  the  laboratory. 

BEQUEST  TO  BENEFIT 
FRENCH  MAJORS 

The  University  has  received  a 
$210,000  bequest  from  the  estate 
of  Marjorie  Wheat. 

A  long-time  resident  of 
Sewanee,  Wheat  left  the  largest 
part  of  the  bequest,  $150,000,  to 
establish  a  permanent  endow- 
ment fund  known  as  the  Linda 
Ross  Wheat  Grants  for  Graduate 
Study  in  French.  The  money  wif 
be  awarded  on  a  yearly  basis  tc 
help  defray  the  cost  of  advancec 
study  for  a  graduating  Fiend 
major  from  the  University. 

"This  gift  will  certainly  pro 
vide  a  boost  for  graduates  of  ou 
French  program  as  they  pursiu 
an  advanced  degree,"  said  Ton 
Watson,  vice  president  for  univei 
sity  relations  at  Sewanee.  "1  an 
pleased  that  Mrs.  Wheat  chose  t< 
remember  Sewanee  in  this  way. 

The  remainder  of  the  beques 
will  be  used  for  the  Linda  Ros 
Wheat  Memorial  Scholarshi 
Fund  of  the  Sewanee  Summe 
Music  Center,  the  University 
duPont  Library,  and  All  Saint; 
Chapel. 
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MCDONOUGH  TO  PURSUE 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

AS  TRUMAN  SCHOLAR 

"I  can  remember  watching  the 
presidential  returns  when  I  was 
eight  and  agonizing  over  every 
state  that  didn't  come  in  for  the 
Democrats,"  recalls  Travis 
McDonough,  C'93.  "Ever  since 
then  I've  been  involved  in  poli- 
tics." 

He  has  been  active  in  politics 
on  the  state  and  local  levels, 
working  on  political  campaigns 
and  organizations.  At  the  ripe 
age  of  19,  he  was  named  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
his  native  Marion  County,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Thanks  to  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Scholarship  Founda- 
tion, McDonough  will  have  a 
chance  to  pursue  his  interests  in 
politics  and  public  service.  In 
1993,  he  was  one  of  60  students 
from  around  the  country  to  be 
named  a  Truman  Scholar. 

The  Harry  S.  Truman  Schol- 
arship Foundation  awards  merit- 
based  scholarships  to  college  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  pursue  gradu- 
ate degrees  in  preparation  for 
public  service.  Each  Truman 
Scholar  receives  up  to  $30,000  in 


financial  support  to  leading 
graduate  institutions. 

McDonough  hadn't  seriously 
considered  applying  for  the  pres- 
tigious Truman  scholarship  until 
he  was  encouraged  by  political 
science  professor  Gil  Gilchrist. 
"He  probably  deserves  more 
credit  than  I  do  in  this  whole  pro- 
cess," says  McDonough. 

He  also  points  to  the  influ- 
ence of  economics  professor 
Robin  Gottfried,  who  took 
McDonough  and  several  other 
Sewanee  students  to  Costa  Rica 
last  summer  where  they  looked 
at  political,  economic,  and  social 
issues. 

"I  saw  a  parallel  with  what's 
going  on  in  Costa  Rica  with  the 
loss  of  rain  forests  and  what 
could  potentially  happen  here 
with  the  proposed  chip  mills 
along  the  Tennessee  River,"  says 
McDonough. 

"I  thought  I  could  learn  some- 
thing down  there  that  might  help 
me  to  make  better  decisions  if  I 
were  to  hold  office  in  the  state." 

McDonough  plans  to  attend 
law  school  after  graduating  from 
Sewanee.  He  wants  to  return  to 
Marion  County  to  practice  law 
and  dedicate  himself  to  public 
service. 


With  his  Truman 
scholarship,  Travis 
McDonough  plans  to 
attend  law  school  and 
then  return  to  his  na- 
tive Marion  County, 
Tennessee,  where  he 
would  like  to  practice 
law  and  stay  involved 
in  politics  and  public 
service. 


George  Starbuck 

STARBUCK  RECEIVES  AIKEN 
TAYLOR  AWARD 

The  poet  George  Starbuck,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  English  at  Bos- 
ton University,  has  been  named 
the  recipient  of  the  1993  Aiken 
Taylor  Award  presented  by  the 
Sewanee  Review. 

Now  a  resident  of  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  Starbuck  has  taught  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  in 
Buffalo  and  the  University  of 
Iowa.  He  was  fiction  editor  at 
Floughton  Mifflin  and  directed 
the  Writers'  Workshop  at  Iowa. 

Starbuck's  books  include  Bone 
Thoughts,  which  won  the  Yale 
Younger  Poets  Award  in  1960, 
Talkin'  B.A.  Blues,  and  The  Argot 
Merchant  Disaster:  Poems  Nezu  and 
Selected. 

Starbuck  has  been  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome, 
Italy,  and  has  held  fellowships 
from  the  John  Simon  Gug- 
genheim Memorial  Foundation 
and  the  Ingram  Merrill  Founda- 
tion. He  is  a  past  winner  of  the 
Lenore  Marshall  Prize. 

The  Aiken  Taylor  Award  was 
established  by  the  late  Dr.  K.P.A. 
Taylor,  younger  brother  of  the 
poet  Conrad  Aiken.  A  surgeon, 
Taylor  also  was  an  amateur  poet. 

The  Sewanee  Review,  published 
by  the  University,  is  the  nation's  old- 
est continuously  published  literary 
journal;  it  celebrated  its  centennial 
anniversary  in  November  1992. 


NSF  GRANT  EXPANDS 
COMPUTERS  ON  CAMPUS 

The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  awarded  the  University  a 
$25,000  grant  to  purchase  per- 
sonal computers  for  use  in  the 
school's  general  physics  classes. 

According  to  Frank  Hart, 
professor  of  physics,  the  grant 
will  make  it  possible  for  Sewanee 
students  to  use  computers  as 
data-analysis  devices  and  measur- 
ing instruments.  Each  pair  of  stu- 
dents, in  the  appropriate  classes, 
will  be  provided  with  a  personal 
computer  and  an  interface  to 
real-world  measuring  instru- 
ments. "These  setups  will  be 
used  to  study  chaos,  rotational 
motion,  material  properties,  and 
many  other  topics.  The  ability  to 
measure  all  the  details  of  an 
object's  motion  will  permit  more 
realistic  analysis  of  that  motion 
by  including  air  resistance,  colli- 
sions, and  other  factors,"  says 
Hart.  Hart  will  work  with  faculty 
colleague,  Randall  Peterson,  as- 
sociate professor  of  physics,  to 
implement  the  grant. 

"This  project  is  significant  be- 
cause it  will  provide  the  only  op- 
portunity in  our  curriculum  for 
science  students  to  gain  experi- 
ence with  data  acquisition  by 
computers.  Some  of  the  new  ex- 
periments also  contain  innova- 
tive elements  which  may  be  in- 
corporated into  laboratories  at 
other  colleges  and  universities," 
says  Hart. 

The  new  computers  made 
possible  by  the  NSF  grant  will 
complement  Sewanee's  personal 
computer  offerings  for  under- 
graduates. Currently,  students 
have  access  to  an  array  of  com- 
puters in  the  University's  com- 
puter laboratory.  Through  the 
Internet,  an  international  net- 
work of  computers  that  reaches 
across  the  world,  students  can 
search  databases  for  research 
projects  in  the  sciences,  social 
sciences,  and  the  humanities. 
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OUT  OF  AFRICA 

Little  more  than  four  decades  af- 
ter his  graduation  from  Sewanee, 
Smith  Hempstone,  C'50,  America's 
former  ambassador  to  Kenya,  re- 
turned to  the  Mountain  for  the 
fall  semester.  This  time,  he  was 
behind  the  lectern  as  ambassa- 
dor-in-residence  and  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  political  science. 

"This  has  been  a  bit  of  a 
homecoming  for  me,"  said 
Hempstone  on  his  return  to 
Sewanee.  "I  still  have  a  number  of 
friends  on  the  faculty  from  my 
student  days  and  everyone  has 
been  so  nice  to  me.  It  has  been  a 
very  good  experience." 

Hempstone  says  his  work  at 
Sewanee  helped  ease  the  transi- 
tion from  the  "command  post"  of 
running  a  U.S.  embassy  to  fulfill- 
ing an  individual  role.  "It  has 
been  a  difficult  transition,  but 
Sewanee,"  he  said,  "has  made 
that  easier." 

Hempstone  didn't  begin  his 
career  in  a  command  position, 
but  his  experiences  have  been 
wide  and  varied.  For  much  of  his 
professional  life,  he  worked  as 
both  a  journalist  and  author.  Af- 
ter combat  duty  in  Korea  during 
the  early  1950s,  Hempstone 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  serving  as  a  foreign 
correspondent  in  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  He  assumed  a 
similar  post  for  the  Washington 
Star  in  the  mid-1960s,  adding  Eu- 
rope and  the  Middle  East  to  the 
scope  of  his  experiences  as  a  cor- 
respondent. Later,  he  became  an 
associate  editor  of  that  newspa- 
per before  moving  on  to  the 
Washington  Times,  first  as  execu- 
tive editor  and,  ultimately,  as  edi- 
tor in  chief.  Throughout  the 
1970s  and  '80s,  Hempstone  also 
wrote  a  newspaper  column  that  was 
syndicated  across  the  country. 

Hempstone's  book,  Africa,  An- 
gry Young  Giant,  was  published  in 
1961.  It  was  featured  as  a  History 


Smith  Hempstone 

Book  of  the  Month  Club  selec- 
tion. He  followed  this  work  with 
Katanga  in  1962  and  the  novels  A 
Tract  of  Time,  in  1966,  and  In  the 
Midst  of  Lions  in  1968.  He  also 
has  written  numerous  articles  for 
both  scholarly  and  popular  jour- 
nals. 

Perhaps  his  most  important 
assignment  came  in  1989  when 
George  Bush  selected  the  vet- 
eran newspaperman  as  this 
nation's  ambassador  to  Kenya,  a 
post  he  held  until  early  1993. 
There,  Hempstone  gained  a  stra- 
tegic view  of  the  deteriorating 
events  in  Somalia.  As  President 
Bush  prepared  to  send  troops  to 
that  country,  Hempstone 
warned  the  chief  executive  that 
such  a  move  could  have  a  disas- 
Uous  effect.  "If  you  liked  Beirut, 
you'll  love  Mogadishu,"  he  wrote 
the  State  Department  in  a  cable 
that  was  subsequently  leaked  to 
the  press. 

"While  Somalia's  death  toll 
has  yet  to  match  Lebanon's," 
Hempstone  wrote  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  October,  "every- 
thing I  prophesied  in  that  cable 
has  come  to  pass  in  Somalia..." 


The  former  ambassador  says 
America's  attempts  at  "nation 
building"  in  that  country  have 
been  doomed  from  the 
start  "for  one  simple  rea- 
son: Gen.  Mohammed' 
Aidid  did  not  want  it." 

Hempstone  now  says 
the  national  policy  with 
regard  to  that  country 
has  taken  a  turn  for  the 
better  with  the  promise 
of  an  end  to  U.S.  involve- 
ment by  March. 

"Next  time,  we  should 
have  a  clear  idea  of  our 
objective,  reasonable  rules 
of  engagement,  and  a  ra- 
tional notion  of  the  time- 
table and  costs,"  he  wrote 
in   his    Wall  Street  Journal 
piece. "Finally,  we  should  go 
in  only  when  our  presence  is 
overwhelmingly  desired.  At  the 
end  of  the  day,  diplomacy  is  bet- 
ter made  with  the  head  than  the 
heart." 

-Joe  Romano 


". . .  we  should  go  in 

only  when 

our  presence  is 

overwfielmingly  desired. 

At  the  end  of  the  day, 

diplomacy 

is  better  made 

with  the  head 

than  the  heart, " 

says 

Smith  Hempstone,  C50 
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Zebra  Mussels 


ebra  mussels.  Barely  two 
inches  long  as  mature 
adults,      they      appear 
harmless.  But  Bruce  Conn,  an  associate 
professor  of  biology  at  Sewanee,  likens 
them  to  insidious  invaders.  Quietly  but 
steadily,  they  have  crept  into  America's  wa- 
terways, wreaking  a  trail  of  havoc  and  de- 
struction wherever  they  go.  In  the  Great 
Lakes,  these  tiny  creatures  have  already 
cost  both  private  and  public  concerns  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Prolific  and  pervasive — a 
female  can  produce  up  to  one  million 
eggs  each  year — they  can  completely 
clog  a  water  intake  line  in  just  a  few 
months.  People  in  Monroe,  Mich., 
learned  a  hard  lesson  about  the 
mussels  when  the  invaders  shut 
down  the  public  water  supply  for 
two  days.  Elsewhere  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  Detroit  Edison  now  spends  a  half 


million  dollars  a  year  to  perform  mussel- 
related  maintenance.  Even  swimmers  at- 
tempting to  use  the  beaches  along  various 
Great  Lakes  have  been  discouraged  by  the 
thousands  of  thin,  sharp  shells  that  have 
washed  ashore.  Today,  zebra  mussels  are 
making  their  way  up  the  Tennessee  River, 
from  northwest  Kentucky  to  Knoxville,  and 
Conn  says  the  outlook  is  grim. 

He  should  know.   Before  coming  to 
Sewanee  this  year,  Conn  was  a  biology  pro- 
fessor at  St.  Lawrence  University  in  Canton, 
N.Y  His  experience  in  New  York  gave  him 
a  front  row  seat  as  the  mussels  began  in- 
filtrating North  America.  Native  to  the 
freshwater  seas  of  Europe,  it  is  be- 
lieved the  mussels  were  brought  to 
North  America  in  the  ballast  water  of 
ocean  freighters.  They  were  first  dis- 
covered in  Lake  St.  Clair,  near  Detroit, 
in  1988.  Initially,  says  Conn,  the  mussels 
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Quietly  but  steadily,  these  tiny  creatures  have  crept  into 

America's  waterways,  wreaking  a  trail  of  havoc. 

Sewanee  biology  professor  Bruce  Conn  is  searching  for  ways 

to  stop  them 


i:; 


established  themselves  in  isolated  pockets  within  the  and  grow.  Because  a  single  clam  can  play  host  to  literally 

Great  Lakes  region.  Then,  as  those  colonies  began  to  dozens  of  zebra  mussels,  the  invaders  often  smother  the 

mature  and  spawn,  microscopic  larvae  were  carried  by  unionid,  which  becomes  unable  to  open  its  shell  to  feed, 

the  currents  to  establish  new  strongholds.  Virtually  any  The  Tennessee  River  system,  says  Conn,  is  home  to  nu- 

hard  surface  can  be  colonized  by  the  zebras:  pipes,  rocks,  merous  species  of  these  clams  that  have  been  officially 

and  native  clams  are  but  a  few  of  their  favorite  settling  designated  as  endangered  by  both  state  and  federal  agen- 

grounds.  'The  reason  these  things  are  so  devastating  in  cies.  'They  barely  have  a  toehold  on  survival.  If  what  hap 


a  freshwater  system  is  that 
they  behave,  essentially,  like  f 
an  ocean-dwelling  organ-  S 
ism,"  says  Conn.  "Marine  or- 
ganisms occupying  giant 
ocean  basins  can  only  be  dis- 
tributed efficiently  by  pro- 
ducing free-swimming  larvae 
that  can  then  be  moved  for 
miles  and  miles  along  big 
ocean  currents  like  the  Gulf 
Sueam."  In  this  way,  the  mus- 
sels moved  out  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  com- 
pletely inhabiting  the  river 
basin  within  a  couple  of 
years.  Today,  they  occupy  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Quebec  City. 


pened  in  the  Great  Lakes 
now  happens  in  the  Tennes- 
see River,  we  may  see  the  ex- 
tinction of  some  of  our  rare 
i(f||j^|fP  native  clam  species,"  Conn 
says.  "I  think  the  chances  of 
that  are  very  great;  I  don't  see 
any  way  around  it." 

Economically  speaking, 
the  zebras  pose  a  threat  to 
other  non-endangered  spe- 
cies of  clams  in  the  Tennessee 
which  are  the  basis  of  a  $70 
million-a-year  industry.  But 
an  even  bigger  economic 
concern  within  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  is  the  damage  that 
can  be  caused  by  the  zebra 
mussel's  attraction  to  hard  surfaces.  One  of  the  least 


Virtually  any  hard  surface  can  be  colonized 
by  the  zebras:  pipes,  rocks  and  native  clams 

are  but  a  few  of  their  favorite  settling  grounds. 

"The  reason  these  things  are  so  devastating  in  a 
freshwater  system  is  that  they  behave,  essentially, 

like  an  ocean-dwelling  organism,  "says  Conn. 


Conn,  former  chairman  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  costly  results  of  this  is  the  fouling  of  boat  hulls  and  the 

Zebra  Mussel  Task  Force,  says  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time  clogging  of  the  crafts'  engine  cooling  systems.  The  big- 

before  they  threaten  Tennessee's  native  aquatic  life.  By  gest  problems  result  when  they  get  into  pipes.  And,  says 

1996,  Conn  says  the  Tennessee  River  will  be  overrun  by  Conn,  even  the  largest  pipes  can  be  closed  by  the  crea- 

the  mussels.  tures.  "In  the  cities  of  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Rochester, 

Already,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA)  has  power  plants,  industries,  and  municipal  water  plants  have 

sounded  an  alarm  to  warn  recreational  boaters  of  the  been  completely  shut  down  even  when  their  water  pipes 

role  they  can  play  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  mus-  were  from  15  to  30  inches  in  diameter,"  he  says.  Pipes  that 

sels  to  other  lakes  and  streams  in  the  region.  But  in  the  are  several  miles  long  can  be  infested  along  their  entire 

Tennessee  River,  where  the  zebras  are  latching  on — they  length  as  the  mussels  grow  upon  each  other  in  concenuic 

have  even  been  found  at  Nickajack  Lake,  just  30  miles  circles.  Billions  have  already  been  spent  in  the  Great 

from  Sewanee — one  of  the  major  concerns  is  the  poten-  Lakes  combatting  the  problem. 

tial  devastation  of  the  waterway's  native  unionid  clams.  Perhaps  the  biggest  reason  that  the  cost  of  the  first  in- 

The  zebra's  propensity  for  hard  surfaces  makes  the  shell  vasion  in  the  Great  Lakes  was  so  high  is  because  many  in- 

surfaces  of  these  clams  a  perfect  place  for  them  to  attach  dustries  and  municipalities  were  caught  off  guard.  Conn 
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believes  a  similar  scenario  can  be  avoided  along  the  Ten-  from  manipulating  their  reproductive  cycle.  Determining  the 

nessee  River  if  people  begin  to  prepare  now.  The  first  potential  of  this  approach  for  keeping  the  zebras  in  check 

step,  he  says,  is  to  begin  monitoring  the  level  of  organisms  should  be  well  within  the  scope  of  Conn's  research.  Conn, 

in  the  water  around  intakes  and  industrial  installations.  At  who  specializes  in  such  work,  says  that  reducing  die  zebra 

die  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River,  where  it  feeds  into  the  mussel's  ability  to  reproduce  may  be  a  viable  solution.  "If  they 

Ohio  River,  monitors  have  found  extremely  high  concen-  were  only  making  a  few  dozen  eggs  a  year  instead  of  a  million, 

trations  of  the  mussels — 50,000  larvae  per  cubic  meter  of  then  they  wouldn't  build  up  as  quickly,  and  they  would  cease 


water.  Conn  says  the  levels  are 
likely  to  continue  climbing. 
Aside  from  monitoring,  the 
second  line  of  defense  is  the 
installation  of  systems  to  rid 
intake  water  of  the  mussels. 
"We  now  have  ways  of  dealing 
with  them  within  a  particular 
plant,"  Conn  says.  Heat  and 
chlorine  are  the  two  most  fre- 
quently used  methods.  An- 


^<:  * 


to  be  a  problem,"  he  says.  "Un- 
like molluskicides  which  can  be 
harmful  to  many  different  kinds 
of  animals,  reproductive  strate- 
gies tend  to  have  very  specific 
biochemical  pathways  that  are 
specific  only  to  a  particular  or- 
ganism— it  would  be  sort  of  like 
a  birth  control  pill  for  zebra 
mussels." 

Conn  also  has  turned  up 
another  possibility  for  con- 
trolling the  mussels.  At  the 


other  possibility  for  control- 

1  he  Tennessee  River  system  is  home  to  numerous  species  oj 
ling  the  creatures  is  through  l/me  dams  th(U  ham  bem  0jjidauy  designated  as 

the  use  of  toxic  chemicals,  or     endangered  by  both  state  and  federal  agencies.  "They  barely    Fourth  International   Zebra 

molluskicides.       Frequently,      have  a  toehold  on  survival.  If  what  happened  in  the  Great     Mussel  Conference  to  be  held 

,     ,        .     ,  .  .        Lakes  now  happens  in  the  Tennessee  River,  we  may  see  the  .     A ,      ,      c  ~, 

such  chemicals  are  also  toxic  ' '  -  .  in  March  of  next  year,  Conn 

extinction  of  some  of  our  rare  native  clam  species, 

to  native  aquatic  life,  making  Conn  sews  will  report  on  the  activity  of  a 

them  a  less-desirable  solution.  particular  group  of  parasitic 

Importing  the  mussels'  natural  predators  from  Europe  worms  that  are  attacking  the  zebra  mussels  in  large  num- 

also  may  be  considered,  but  Conn  says  that  kind  of  solu-  bers  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  "Not  only  are  these  worms  living 

tion  often  causes  more  problems  than  it  solves.  'That  has  in  the  mussels,  but  they  also  are  causing  some  damage. 

been  tried  with  a  lot  of  insects  and  plants  that  have  been  Some  of  the  worms  actually  enter  the  female's  ovaries  and 

imported.  Sometimes  it's  successful,  sometimes  it's  not,"  eat  the  eggs.  No  one  thinks  they'll  wipe  the  mussels  out, 

says  Conn.  "You  also  have  to  be  very  careful,  because  you  but  there  is  some  hope  that  they  will  suppress  their  nura- 

have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  second  thing  you're  bers." 

introducing  is  more  dangerous  than  the  first."  Until  any  of  the  various  control  measures  are  refined, 

In  the  Great  Lakes  some  native  fish  and  diving  ducks  Conn  recommends  that  those  most  likely  to  be  affected 

have  begun  to  feed  on  the  abundant  zebra  mussels.  Over  by  the  invading  armies  of  mussels  plug  into  information 

the  years,  the  numbers  of  these  fish  and  ducks  may  in-  networks.  "One  person  working  alone  can't  do  much, 

crease  as  a  result  of  the  new  food  source  which  would  help  The  strength  of  the  program  all  along  the  Great  Lakes 

to  keep  in  check  the  numbers  of  zebra  mussels.  That  see-  was  networking.  There,  we  were  able  to  avoid  shutdowns 

nario,  however,  is  far  from  a  sure  thing,  according  to  on  the  St.  Lawrence  because  we  had  information,  we  had 

Conn.  warning  time.  That  same  kind  of  network  can  benefit  us 

A  more  likely  means  of  controlling  the  mussels  may  come  greatly  here  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,"  he  says. 
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JOHN  WALKER,  C83, 

is  part  of  a  new  group  of  American  painters 

who  are  determined  to  make  realism 

fashionable  again 
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Ion  walk  through  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  and  see  a  painting,  a 
simple  red  rectangle  with 
three  thin  vertical  lines.  "I 
could  do  that.  Hell,  my 
child  did  that  last  week  in 
his  kindergarten  class,"  you 
mutter  to  yourself  and  move  on. 

You  read  the  news  accounts.  The 
one  about  the  genius  who 
sprinkles  powdered  sugar  on  plain 
doughnuts  and  calls  it  art.  The 
other  about  the  three  California 
artists  who  "recycle"  a  $5,000  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Aits 
grant  by  giving  the  money  away,  in 
signed  $10  bills,  to  illegal  immi- 
grants in  San  Diego.  "Art  for  the 
masses  was  never  so  profitable," 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  declared 
recently. 

You  see  the  60  Minutes  piece 
about  the  "artist"  who  sells  three 
basketballs  submerged  in  a  fish 
tank  for  $150,000.  He  says  of  his 
work:  'This  is  an  ultimate  state  of 
being.  I  wanted  to  play  with 
people's  desires,  that  they  desired 
equilibrium,  they  desired  pre- 
birth.  .  ."  Yeah,  right. 
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If  you  see  and  read  and  hear 
these  things  and  despair,  take  heart. 
Meet  the  new  avant-garde  of  the  art 
world.  What  they  believe  is  radical, 
truly  revolutionary.  They  attempt  to 
understand  art  in  its  historical  con- 
text. They  spend  years  studying 
with  master  painters  to  develop 
their  craft  and  their  eye.  And  they 
can  actually  paint,  they  can  capture 
the  world  around  them  as  DaVinci 
or  Rembrandt  or  David  did. 

John  Walker,  C'83,  is  part  of  this 
new  group  of  American  painters 
who  belong  to  a  school  called  clas- 
sical realism.  The  classical  realists 
are  determined  to  make  represen- 
tational painting  fashionable  again; 
they  believe  that  people  cannot 
merely  throw  paint  at  a  canvas  and 
declare  to  the  world  that  they  are 
artists.  "In  the  fine  art  world,  the 
word  art  has  more  connotations 
and  is  broader  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  Everyone  wants  to  be  an  art- 
ist," says  Walker.  "I  like  to  see  that 
backed  up  with  some  legitimate  tal- 
ent and  the  discipline  to  create  art." 


Lt.  Col.  Sir  John  Miller,  GCVO,  DSO,  MC 


Hh 


As  one  looks  at  Walker's  work  and  the  work  of  other  painters  in  this  school, 
there  is  a  clear  distance  between  their  world  and  the  "modern  world."  Walker's  full- 
sized  portrait  of  Lt.  Col.  Sir  John  Miller,  an  English  aristocrat  who  is  a  friend 
of  the  queen,  could  surely  have  been  painted  in  another  century.  Walker 
spent  several  weeks  at  Miller's  estate  in  the  English  countryside  working  on 
the  portrait,  apart  from  the  world,  in  what  seemed  to  be  another  time. 
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A  fine  arts  major  at  Sewanee,  Walker 
spent  four  years  to  further  develop  his  craft  at 
Atelier  Lack,  a  studio  school  of  painting  and 
drawing  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Founded  by  Ri- 
chard Lack  in  1960,  the  school  boasts  a  direct 
link  to  the  master  painters  of  the  1 8th  century. 
Lack  studied  under  the  American  painter  R.H. 
Ives  Gammell  (1893-1981),  who  in  turn  was 
trained  by  the  famous  Boston  School  painter 
William  McGregor  Paxton  (1869-1941).  Paxton 
had  studied  under  the  French  painter  Jean-Leon 
Gerome  (1824-1904),  who  was  one  of  the 
painters  to  come  from  the  ateliers  or  workshops 
of  the  1 8th  century  masters  Jacque-Louis  David 
and  Paul  Delaroche. 

Lack  has  become  one  of  the  leading  teach- 
ers and  artists  in  classical  realism.  "The  present 
time  offers  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  take 
stock  of  our  almost  total  investment  in  an  aes- 
thetic viewpoint  that  has  held  sway  for  nearly  a 
century  and  ask  ourselves  if  there  are  not  alter- 
natives to  this  rather  one-sided  ideology-alter- 
natives such  as  the  difficult  art  of  picturemaking 
as  it  has  been  practiced  in  our  Western  culture 
over  the  past  500  years,"  Lack  has  written. 

Spending  hours  each  day  at  Lack's  studio 
with  several  other  artists,  Walker  learned  the 
language  of  painting  that  was  developed  by  the 
masters  of  another  time.  The  classical  realist 
method  is  a  formal,  academic  style  of  painting 
which  progresses  through  a  structured  process. 
Students  begin  with  pencil  sketches  of  sculp- 
tures to  develop  drawing  skills.  They  ultimately 
move  on  to  still-life  oil  paintings  and  portraits.  All  of 
the  painting  at  the  atelier  is  done  from  life. 

"The  training  is  a  way  of  seeing.  It's  a  way  of 
training  the  eye  to  see  and  observe  the  world, 
looking  at  shapes,  values,  color,  form,  and  ren- 
dering it  accurately,"  says  Walker.  "Whatever 
your  previous  experiences  are,  the  first  year  is 
very  humbling.  You're  starting  over  with  stan- 
dards that  are  so  much  higher  than  anything 
you've  ever  encountered  before.  It  is  a  competi- 
tive atmosphere  and  everyone  works  very  in- 
tently to  be  better  than  anyone  else." 


Grisaille  Cast  Painting  of  Michelangelo 's  David 
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Two  for  Lunch,  Levanto,  Italy 


'The  challenge  to  be  a  contemporary  realist  painter  requires 


that  you  find  your  world,  that  you  escape  from  a  lot  of 


the  activity  of  the  contemporary  world.' 
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Much  of  Walker's  development  has  oc- 
curred since  he  left  the  atelier.  With  his  wife, 
Karen,  C'85,  he  went  to  Europe  to  paint  and 
travel  and  teach.  They  lived  in  Florence  for  a  year 
where  John  taught  with  another  proponent  of 
classical  realism,  Charles  Cecil,  an  American  ex- 
patriate. Ironically,  in  Europe,  where  the  tradition 
began,  there  is  a  shortage  of  people  who  under- 
stand the  technique  and  methods  of  the  master 
painters.  Walker  divided  his  time  between  teach- 
ing students  in  Cecil's  studio,  a  former  Gothic 
church  which  has  been  a  working  art  studio 
since  1820,  and  actually  painting  himself. 

"I  was  able  to  tune  out  the  modern  media 
and  was  caught  in  observing  great  art  and  archi- 
tecture and  thinking  purely  about  art-its  beauty, 
its  composition,  its  design,  its  craft.  The  chal- 
lenge to  be  a  contemporary  realist  painter  re- 
quires that  you  find  your  world,  that  you  es- 
cape from  a  lot  of  the  activity  of  the  con- 
temporary world." 

After  a  year  in  Europe,  Walker  and  his  wife  re- 
turned to  America.  Now  based  in  Charleston, 
S.C.,  Walker  has  set  up  a  small  studio  of  his  own. 
Amid  the  new  stories  of  artists  using  hand  gre- 
nades to  scatter  paint  on  a  canvas  or  spreading 
chocolate  on  their  naked  bodies,  Walker  quietly 
works  on  his  traditional  portraits  and  land- 
scapes. "The  decision  has  been  made:  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  a  painter,"  he  says.  "I  will  be  painting, 
trying  not  to  sell  out  where  I  am  doing  work  that 
is  overly  commercial,  where  I  am  prostituting 
myself.  I  hope  that  will  never  happen— I  en- 
deavor to  not  let  that  happen." 
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Southeastern  Intercollegiate 

Canoe  Championships 
for  20  of  the  past  22  years 


1  brisk  wind  blew  upstream  on  the  French  Broad 
River  in  Asheville,  N.C.,  making  the  40-degree 
temperature  feel  more  like  it  was  30.  The  Novem- 
ber sky  was  gray,  and  the  forecast  called  for  a  high 
of  41. 
The  punishing  weather,  however,  did  not  dis- 
suade the  canoeists  preparing  to  compete  in  the 
23rd  Southeastern  Intercollegiate  Canoe  Cham- 
pionships, the  only  race  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Before 
the  race,  Beth  Harris,  C'96,  co-captain  of  the  University 
of  the  South  Canoe  Team,  prepared  her  teammates  for 
the  downriver  event,  a  1.2  mile  endurance  test  against 
the  icy  wind.  "All  that  you  have  to  do  is  paddle  hard  for 
10  minutes,"  she  said.  'You  know  you'll  be  alright." 

Harris  and  her  teammates  had  much  at  stake.  For  19 
of  the  past  21  years  Sewanee  had  won  the  championship. 
If  this  were  intercollegiate  football  instead  of  canoeing, 
the  University's  canoe  team  would  certainly  have  ap- 
peared on  the  cover  of  Sports  Illustrated . 

Harris  and  Sewanee  co-captain  Cotton  Bryan,  C'95,  set 
the  tone  for  the  race  early,  capturing  firsts  in  the  solo 
downriver  events.  At  the  end  of  the  competition, 
Sewanee  had  compiled  719  team  points;  the  next  closest 
competitor,  Warren  Wilson  College,  had  earned  407 
points.  Bryan  was  the  top-scoring  male  athlete  and  his 
Sewanee  teammate,  Katherine  Christy,  C'94,  was  the  top- 
scoring  female  athlete.  Sewanee  captured  firsts  in  nine  of 
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the  10  individual  races. 

Why  has  Sewanee  won  this  competition  for  20  of  the 
last  22  years?  "There's  a  tradition  of  winning  here,  we 
train  harder  than  anyone  else,  and  people  are  excited 
about  it,"  says  Sewanee 's  first-year  coach  and  outing  pro- 
gram director,  Joel  Welsh. 

That  tradition  goes  back  to  the  early  1970s,  when  phi- 
losophy professor  Hugh  Caldwell  and  math  professor 
Stephen  Puckette,  C'49,  began  the  team.  "I  happened  to 
have  a  boat  and  Hugh  was  collecting  boats  when  we  first 
started  the  team,"  recalls  Puckette,  who  had  little  experi- 
ence canoeing  in  those  days.  He  has  since  become  an 
accomplished  paddler  and  racer.  "I  have  always  said  that 
he  didn't  want  me,  he  wanted  the  boat." 

The  impetus  for  the  team  came  from  an  invitation  to 
compete  in  a  new  race  for  colleges  and  universities.  Bob 
Benner,  coordinator  of  physical  education  at  Western 
Piedmont  Community  College  in  Morgan  ton,  N.C., 
wanted  to  introduce  college  canoeists  to  racing.  The 
competition  would  emphasize  canoes  rather  than  kayaks 
and  would  be  open  to  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
the  Southeast.  In  1971  Benner  organized  the  first  race  on 
North  Carolina's  Catawba  River;  it  has  become  known  as 
the  Southeastern  Intercollegiate  Canoe  Championships. 

Race  organizers  ultimately  want  the  competition  to 
expand  to  other  colleges  and  universities  across  the  coun- 


try. Says  Wendy  Gordon,  a  psychology  professor  at  War-      »» 


Above,  Sewanee  Canoe  Team 
Co-Captain  Beth  Harris, 
C'96,  competes  in  the  slalom 
competition.  At  left,  she 
paddles  loith  Sewanee  co-cap- 
tain Cotton  Bryan,  C'95. 
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ren  Wilson  college,  who  has  coordinated  the  race  for  the 
past  two  years,  "I  would  like  to  see  a  national  intercolle- 
giate canoe  competition  that  would  include  winners 
from  several  new  regional  races." 

Since  its  inception,  the  race  has  attracted  canoeists 
from  a  wide  range  of  schools — from  large  public  univer- 
sities like  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  Appalachian  State  Uni- 
versity, and  Clemson  University  to  small  liberal  arts  col- 
leges like  Sewanee,  Warren  Wilson  College,  and 
Davidson  College.  A  typical  race  includes  from  70  to  100 
paddlei  s  who  compete  in  a  downriver  competition  and  a 
slalom  competition,  which  involves  paddling  through  a 
series  of  gates. 

Often  competing  against  schools  10  times  its  size, 
Sewanee  has  dominated  the  competition.  "Here  we  can 
get  in  touch  with  each  other,"  says  Puckette  of  Sewanee's 
successes  in  the  race.  "A  small  school  in  this  kind  of  com- 
petition has  an  advantage." 

Puckette  and  Caldwell  recanted  students  from  across 
the  University  to  compete  in  those  early  races.  Many  had 
never  been  in  a  canoe  before.  Practicing  five  days  a  week 
in  the  fall,  team  members  quickly  improved  their  tech- 
niques and  became  comfortable  in  the  water.  Puckette 
and  Caldwell  organized  trips  to  local  rivers  to  expose  the 
team  to  Whitewater.  'You  build  up  a  certain  camaraderie 
in  working  out  together  and  getting  ready  for  competi- 
tions," says  Puckette. 

Just  as  important,  many  team  members  developed  a 
passion  for  the  sport  of  canoeing.  That  was  the  case  for 
Cat  Potts,  C'79.  She  paddled  for  Sewanee's  team  for  four 


Cotton  Bryan,  C'95,  top,  and  Paul  Randall,  C'96,  finished  first  and  second 
respectively  in  the  individual  men's  competition  during  the  1993  Southeast- 
ern Intercollegiate  Canoe  Championships. 


years,  winning  almost  every  event  at  the  Southeastern 
championships.  "People  used  to  say  that  I  minored  in 
canoeing,"  says  Potts.  "But  I  learned  so  much  about  my- 
self by  being  on  the  water.  My  main  paddling  partner  for 
most  of  those  years  was  Steve  Puckette.  That  was  one  of 
my  most  enriching  relationships  at  Sewanee." 

After  graduating  from  the  University,  Potts  became  a 
canoe  and  kayak  instructor  at  the  Nantahala  Outdoor 
Center  in  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  most  prestigious 
canoe  and  kayaking  schools  in  the  country.  Many 
Sewanee  students  have  followed  her  to  the  Nantahala 
River  to  hone  their  Whitewater  skills. 

Through  the  years,  Potts  continued  to  race  in  both 
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John  Moore,  C'94,  arid  Asha  Kays,  C'97,  encounter  a  riffle  on  the  French 
Broad  River.  At  upper  right,  Jake  Abernathy,  C'95,  competes  in  the  men's 
slalom. 


open  boats  and  kayaks.  "In  1992, 1  got  interested  in  kayak 
slalom,"  she  says.  "My  goal  was  to  qualify  for  the  Olympic 
trials,  which  I  did,  and  I  raced  in  the  Olympic  trials.  That 
was  my  big,  shining  moment." 

In  addition  to  racing,  Potts  has  paddled  some  of  the 
most  challenging  rivers  in  the  world.  She  has  led  trips  on 
the  Colorado  River  through  the  Grand  Canyon,  kayaked 
the  Bio  Bio  River  in  Chile,  and  organized  a  first  descent 
on  the  Modikhola  River  in  Nepal. 

Potts  is  one  of  many  people  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity who  has  tested  the  limits  of  canoeing  and  kayak- 
ing. Carrie  Ashton,  who  coached  the  canoe  team  and  di- 
rected the  Sewanee  Outing  Program  for  more  than  a 


decade,  is  an  internationally  known  paddler.  She  com- 
peted for  the  United  States  in  the  women's  slalom  kayak 
race  in  the  1972  Olympics,  finishing  ninth.  She  is  cur- 
rently the  national  women's  tandem  and  mixed  tandem 
canoe  champion  and  has  been  the  national  solo  canoe 
champion.  Carter  Martin  Jr.,  C'80,  was  the  junior  national 
champion  in  canoeing  before  coining  to  Sewanee.  A 
member  of  the  canoe  team  and  an  avid  Whitewater  pad- 
dler, he  died  tragically  in  a  car  accident  four  years  after 
graduating.  The  Carter  Martin  Jr.  Whitewater  Club  exists 
in  his  memory,  allowing  new  generations  of  Sewanee  stu- 
dents to  share  his  love  of  the  water. 

Today,  the  canoe  team  is  one  of  the  best  known  organi- 
zations on  campus,  attracting  a  diverse  group  of  students. 
At  the  race  in  Asheville,  John  Moore,  C'94,  with  his  wild 
shock  of  hair  and  full  beard,  talked  with  Harris  about  the 
slalom  event.  The  team  is  in  many  ways  a  microcosm  of 
Sewanee,  bringing  together  forestry  and  English  majors. 
"I've  met  a  lot  of  people  on  the  canoe  team  who  I  don't 
think  I  would  have  met  otherwise,"  says  Cotton  Bryan. 

Along  with  the  friendships  that  he's  made,  Bryan  has 
developed  a  commitment  to  canoeing  that  will  endure  far 
beyond  his  years  at  Sewanee.  "I  love  canoeing — there's 
something  about  the  single  blade  that  I  really  like.  I'll  be 
canoeing  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 
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DOUBLES  TEAM  CAPTURES 
SEWANEE'S  FIRST 
NATIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIP 

by  Greg  Thompson 
Chattanooga  Free  Press 

In  October,  Linnie  Wheeless, 
C'95,  and  Kxisten  Ialacci,  C'96, 
embarked  on  a  quest  at  tbe 
Rolex/ITA  National  Tennis 
Championships  in  Edmund, 
Okla. — to  become  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
Division  III  national  doubles 
champions. 

No  one  told  them  they 
weren't  supposed  to  win  it.  No 
one  reminded  them  that  the 
shadow  of  an  All-American  Lady 
Tigers  doubles  team  they  were 
replacing  this  year  still  loomed. 

All  Wheeless  and  Ialacci  saw 
was  that  light  of  hope  off  in  the 
distance.  And  with  each  match 
and  with  each  even  more  incred- 
ible comeback  from  near-disas- 
ter, that  light  grew  stronger  and 
stronger. 

When  Wheeless  and  Ialacci 
had  escaped  a  5-3  deficit  in  the 
championship  match  to  claim  a 
3-6,  6-4,  7-6  victory  over  Washing- 
ton &  Lee's  Marilyn  Baker  and 
Julie  Ayers,  the  reality  sunk  in — 
they  had  become  Sewanee's  first 
national  tennis  champions. 

"When  we  won  the  regional 
tournament  at  Emory  University 
in  early  October,  it  was  like  we 
couldn't  do  anything  wrong  be- 
cause we  were  playing  so  well," 
says  Wheeless,  a  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
native.  "People  started  talking 
about  it  [the  national  title]  to  us. 

"We  really  thought  we  had  a 
chance  there,"  she  added.  "But 
our  No.  1  doubles  team  was  so 
good  last  year,  we  never  really 
tried  to  live  up  to  what  we 
thought  we  could  do." 

Yet  this  was  their  chance  to 
grab  the  spotlight.  "We  realized 
we  could  do  something  here," 
says  Wheeless.  "With  each  match, 


we  just  became 
more  and  more 
determined.  Then 
we  decided  we 
were  going  to  win 
this  thing." 

It  wasn't  that 
simple.  Wheeless 
and  Ialacci  had  to 
escape  not  just  one 
5-3  deficit  in  their 
semifinal  against 
Jenny  Blazier  and 
Krissy  Supak  of 
Trinity,  but  the 
Lady  Tiger  pair 
had  to  make  two 
such  comebacks  af- 
ter dropping  the 
first  set. 

"I've  probably 
never  been  more 
focused  in  a  ten-   Kristen  Ialacci,  C'96,  left,  and  Linnie  Wlieeless,  C'95, 
nis  match  in  mv   National  Tennis  Championships  in  Edmund,  Okla. 

life  than  I  was  in 

those,"  says  Ialacci,  a  sophomore  lieve  that  we  had  done  some- 

from  Montgomery,  Ala.  thing  like  that.  It  didn't  really 

"When  we  got  down  it  didn't  sink  in  at  first."  That  the  title 

matter  because  we  knew  we  were  came  as  part  of  a  team    effort 

going      to      win,"      explained  made  it  that  more  memorable 

Wheeless.    "It   seemed   like   we  for  the  champions, 
were  so  together  and  it  was  ours."  "It  would  be  great  to  win  a 

"When  the  last  note  was  singles  championship,  but  to  win 
struck,  when  she  hit  that  back-  a  doubles  championship,  you 
hand  volley  over  the  net,  I  just  know  you  did  something  to- 
stood  there  and  stared  at  them,"  gether,"  says  Ialacci.  "It's  great  to 
says  Lady  Tiger  coach  Conchie  be  able  to  share  that  with  some- 
Shackelford.  "I  was  about  to  cry  body." 

because    it    was    happening    to  "I  don't  think  that  I  would 

these    two    people.   We've    had  trade  this  for  the  singles  title," 

some  great  players  here  and  for  says  Wheeless.  "To  have  some- 

this  to  happen  for  these  two  was  body  right  there,  somebody  who 

amazing.  went  through  the  whole  thing 

"They  kind  of  had  to  step  with  you,  that  makes  it  really  spe- 

into    some    big    shoes,"    adds  cial." 

Shackelford.  "I  think  they  were  a  This     championship,     both 

little  hesitant  about  their  confi-  Wheeless  and  Ialacci  will  quickly 

dence  at  first.  But  stepping  up  testify,  is  a  reflection  of  the  tennis 


like  that  to  become  the  first  na- 
tional champions  here  was  some- 
thing special." 

"It  was  a  special  moment 
when  Linnie  was  all  over  the  net 
and  put  away  that  last  volley,"  says 
Ialacci.  "I  couldn't  actually  be- 


program  the  husband-and-wife 
team  of  John  and  Conchie 
Shackelford  have  built. 

"We  couldn't  have  come  close 
without  Conchie,"  says  Wheeless. 
"It  was  like  she  was  right  out  on 
the  court  with  us." 


teamed  up  to  win  the  the  Rolex/ITA 


Shackelford  credits  the  sup- 
port of  Sewanee  athletic  director 
Bill  Huyck  in  making  the  shot  at 
a  national  crown  possible.  "The 
small  sports  here  are  treated  the 
same  as  the  bigger  sports.  He's 
always  been  behind  us  and  we 
really  appreciate  that." 

Huyck,  meanwhile,  admires 
the  effort  that  the  national  cham- 
pionship by  Wheeless  and  Ialacci 
represents.  "There  are  lots  of  de- 
serving people  who  have  worked 
hard  to  build  this  program  over 
the  last  few  years, "he  says.  "It 
takes  the  right  people  at  the  right 
time,  and  you  also  have  to  be  a 
little  bit  lucky.  It's  gratifying  to 
see  them  get  the  recognition  that 
we  feel  some  of  our  people  have 
earned  and  deserved. 

"It  [the  national  title]  speaks 
to  the  quality  of  the  program — 
both  the  men's  and  the  women's 
programs." 
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MEN'S  SOCCER 

Coach  Mall  Kern's  soccer  team 
recorded  a  significant  improve- 
ment over  last  year's  record 
when  (hey  finished  the  season  at 
13-7.  The  first  winning  season  in 
four  years  was  highlighted  by  an 
8-2  si, ui  and  included  close 
losses  (o  nationally  ranked 
Emory  (2-1 )  and  Grinnell  (3-2  in 
overtime). 


\ 


FOOTBALL 

Coach  Bill  Samko's  Tigers  fin- 
ished the  season  4-5,  the  first  los- 
ing season  since  1989  when  the 
squad  was  3-6.  The  graduating 
seniors  were  25-7-1  over  their 
four  years,  with  an  undisputed 
SCAC  title,  a  shared  title,  and 
two  finishes  in  the  NCAA  Divi- 
sion III  South  Region  rankings. 
Senior  Carl  Cravens,  a  four-year 
starter  at  running  back,  and 
Sewanee's  all-time  leading 
rusher,  was  named  the 
University's  18th  NCAA  Post- 
graduate Scholarship  recipient. 

FIELD  HOCKEY 

For  only  the  second  time  in  8 
years,  the  field  hockey  squad 
sported  a  regional  All-American 
in  senior  captain  Buffy  Gilman. 
The  team  finished  the  season  9- 
8-2  and  came  in  second  in  the 
KIT  (Kentucky-Indiana-Tennes- 
see) Conference  and  sixth  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Region.  Coach 
Chapman  Kern  returns  a  solid 
nucleus  in  1994,  and  the  squad 
should  once  again  compete  for 
an  entry  into  the  Division  III 
tournament. 


MEN'S  CROSS  COUNTRY 

The  Sewanee  runners  overcame 
some  early  injuries  lo  post  a  re- 
markable second-place  finish  at 
the  SCAC  championship  meet  in 
Jackson,  Miss.  Coach  Bill  Huyck 
loses  two  of  the  top  three  confer- 
ence finishers  to  graduation,  but 
will  bring  back  a  much  deeper 
squad      than      in      past      years 


Stephen  Becker 


WOMEN'S  CROSS  COUNTRY 

The  Lady  Tigers  ran  to  a  fourth- 
place  finish  in  the  SCAC  champi- 
onships at  Millsaps  College  on 
November  6.  Led  by  coach  Cliff 
Afton,  they  also  finished  1  ith  in 
a  competitive  field  from  10  states 
at  die  South-Southwest  Regionals 
in  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

VOLLEYBALL 

Coach  Nancy  Ladd's  volleyball 
team  finished  5th  in  the  SCAC 
season-ending  tournament  held 
at  Centre  College  in  Danville, 
Ky.,  on  November  5-6.  Their 
record  for  the  season  was  a  disap- 
pointing 13-18,  but  the  young 
team  did  win  the  consolation 
bracket  at  the  SCAC  tourna- 
ment. 


WOMEN'S  SOCCER 

The  1993  soccer  squad  contin- 
ued to  show  improvement  and 
ended  the  season  at  10-9-1.  The 
down  note  was  that  Coach  Janine 
Bennett  decided  to  return  to 
New  York.  A  search  is  under  way 
for  a  new  coach  in  1994. 
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NEW  BEGINNINGS  AND 
DAYS  OF  GRACE 

by  the  Very  Rev  'd  Dr.  Guy  Fitch 
Lytlelll 

Today  is  a  new  beginning.  In  one 
sense,  every  Sunday  is  a  new  be- 
ginning, a  symbolic  remember- 
ing and  reenactment  of  Easter, 
that  day  that  made  and  makes  all 
things  new  for  all  humanity.  But 
today  is  a  new  beginning,  both 
in  this  and  in  another  obvious 
sense — a  new  school  year  is 
about  to  commence.  The  con- 
tinuation of  a  tradition  dating 
back  some  125  years  on  this 
Mountain  and  almost  a  thou- 
sand years  elsewhere,  back  to 
those  early  gatherings  at  Bolo- 
gna, Paris,  Oxford,  and  Cam- 
bridge. Then,  as  now,  people 
began  the  academic  year  not  in 
the  classroom  but  in  church, 
gathered  to  hear  God's  Holy 
Word  and  join  in  Holy  Com- 
munion. 

Why?  Because  for  a  thousand 
years  the  students  and  profes- 
sors of  great  medieval  universi- 
ties, renaissance  universities, 
and  modern  universities,  have 
known  with  the  apostle  Paul  "the 
depth  of  the  riches  and  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God  ...  For 
from  Him  and  through  Him  and 
to  Him  are  all  things."  (Rom. 
11:33,36) 

So  learning  begins  here.  We, 
the  professors,  the  staff,  the  ad- 
ministrators, the  priests  and  the 
pastors  of  the  University  are  ex- 
cited and  anxious.  The 
adrenalin  is  flowing.  The  syllabi 
are  fresh.  Plans  are  made.  There 
is  a  chance  that  this  year  will  ac- 
tually be  different  from  others, 
that  we  won't  make  all  the  same 
mistakes,  that  we  won't  tell  all  of 
the  same  boring  stories,  that  we 
won't  have  all  the  same  fights.  It 
is  just  possible  that,  come  May, 
we  will  all  rejoice  in  our  suc- 
cesses rather  than  lament,  as 


usual,  our  failures. 

You  parents,  too,  are  excited 
and  anxious.  In  the  past  few  days 
parents  (and  I,  as  one  of  you, 
know  the  impulse  well)  have 
been  trying  to  remind  the  chil- 
dren whom  you  love  and  have 
tried  to  raise  well  of  all  the  good 
advice  you  have  given  them  over 
the  past  18  years.  Many  of  you 
have  probably  sounded  rather 
like  tapes  of  Benjamin  Franklin's 
"greatest  hits"  or  an  oral  Bartlefts 
Famous  Quotations.  The  desire  is 
noble  and  inevitable.  We  all  so 
want  those  whom  we  care  for  to 
do  well,  to  live  honorably,  to 
avoid  the  vast  and  deadly  pitfalls 
of  youth  and  studenthood,  per- 
haps especially  those  pitfalls  we 
ourselves  fell  into  when  we  faced 
the  same  challenges. 

And  you  new  students, 
whether  coming  to  the  College 
or  the  seminary,  you,  too,  are  ex- 
cited and  anxious  and  more  than 
a  little  overwhelmed.  So  much 
has  changed,  so  much  is  uncer- 
tain. You  have  been  on  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  a  barrage  of  advice 
from  parents,  bishops,  parishes, 
and  friends.  And  now  you  face 
days  of  virtually  non-stop  advice 
from  deans,  advisors,  registrars, 
preachers,  and  second-,  third-, 
and  fourth-year  students  who 
think  that  they  really  "know  the 
score"  and  can't  wait  to  impart  it. 
It  is  said  that  people  retain — in 
useful  memory — somewhere  be- 
tween 7  and  15%  of  any  given 
lecture,  talk,  or  sermon.  I  hope- 
that  your  various  7  to  15%s  will 
be  of  some  use. 

So  many  people  today, 
younger  and  older  alike,  see  so 
much  corruption,  evil,  selfish- 
ness, and  hypocrisy  around  them 
that  it  is  hard  not  to  be  utterly 
cynical  about  all  institutions,  all 
ambition,  all  advice  from  those 
of  us  who  are  part  of  the  society 
and  culture  they  disdain.  So 
much  does  not  deserve  admira- 


tion and  respect  that  it  is  no  won- 
der that  many  turn  off  and  drop 
out,  while  others  seem  to  admire 
the  materialism  and  corruption 
itself.  Beyond  even  this  problem 
is  the  nihilism  of  some  of  our  cul- 
ture, especially  of  and  for  our 
youth — drugs,  the  violence,  ha- 
tred, misogyny  and  despair  re- 
flected in  certain  musical  lyrics, 
bigotry,  lack  of  economic  and  so- 
cial and  personal  hope.  In  such 
places  ambition  itself  becomes  a 
mocking,  infuriatingjoke. 

That  is  not  the  world  most  of 
us  here  in  Sewanee  this  morning 
come  from.  We  mostly  come 
from  a  privileged  world  in  more 
than  the  purely  material  sense. 
We  are  privileged  in  our  faith,  in 
our  families,  in  our  opportunity 
to  dream — and  from  privilege 
comes  responsibility.  Fortunately 
there  is  now  in  our  country  a 
wonderful  rebirth  of  idealism 
among  many  of  the  young  and 
an  extraordinary  idealism  that 
motivates  seminarians  and  their 
families  to  come  to  this  place.  We 
can  rejoice  in  the  commitment 
of  others  and  let  it  be  our  own  re- 
newed inspiration.  No  one  is  ever 
too  old  to  be  idealistic  and  hope- 
ful once  again.  But  specifically, 
what  would  I  have  you  remember 
from  all  of  the  advice  you  may 
have  been  given?  What  7  to  15% 
would  I  like,  if  I  could,  to  imprint 
on  your  minds,  in  your  hearts, 
and  in  your  wills,  as  you  try  to  do 
that  very  difficult  dual  task  of  si- 
multaneously preparing  for  the 
future  and  living  your  life  now  in 
the  present. 

Let  me  have  my  own  brief 
turn  at  being  Ben  Franklin,  al- 
though I  suspect  that  will  sound 
more  like  my  grandmother: 

First,  cherish  and  bury  the 
past.  We  are  all  shaped  by  our 
past,  genetically  and  culturally. 
And  our  past  is  our  great  wealth, 
our  inheritance  from  which  we 
will  draw  all  the  days  of  our  lives. 


But  in  another  sense,  there  is  real 
meaning  in  the  old  cliche  "Today 
is  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of  your 
life."  And  to  quote  Henry  Ford, 
"History  is  [sometimes]  bunk." 
Change  is  possible.  Baggage  that 
we  all  bear  to  this  place  can  be 
left  behind.  There  is  always  hope 
for  the  future. 

Second,  prepare  for  that  fu- 
ture, whatever  it  may  bring. 
Some  will,  sadly,  die  young.  Some 
will  live  to  grand  old  age.  We 
need  to  prepare  for  both.  Per- 
haps the  words  of  the  marriage 
vows  say  it  best — prepare  "for 
better  or  worse,  for  richer  or 
poorer,  for  sickness  or  for 
health."  Prepare  for  whatever  life 
and  your  own  genes,  circum- 
stances, and  choices  will  bring 
you. 

Third,  embrace  the  present 
but  keep  it  in  perspective.  As  my 
grandmother  always  reminded 
me:  "Live  every  day  as  if  you  will 
survive  to  be  100  and  live  every 
day  as  if  it  were  your  last."  Or, 
"Make  something  worthwhile  of 
yourself,  but  don't  live  just  for 
yourself,  live  for  God  and  for  oth- 
ers." Or,  perhaps  most  power- 
fully of  all,  the  old  guilt-inducing 
phrase,  "Every  night  as  you  go  to 
bed  ask  yourself,  'Is  the  world  a 
better  place  because  I  lived  to- 
day?'" 

One  of  the  most  important 
reasons  for  coming  to  Sewanee 
as  an  undergraduate  preparing 
for  life  and  a  profession,  or  as  a 
seminarian  preparing  for  the 
priesthood  or  other  leadership 
in  the  Church,  is  because  here 
we  are  committed  to  finding  a 
meaning,  a  purpose,  a  profound 
seriousness  to  what  life  is  all 
about,  what  we  are  meant  to  do 
with  our  lives  and  how  to  make 
the  world  a  better  place  for  oth- 
ers. We  are  not  just  here  to  party, 
despite  sonic  aspects  ol  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Sewanee  of  old.  We 
are  not  here  just  to  "get  by." 
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Frankly,  Sewanee  is  too  hard,  too 
demanding  for  that.  There  are 
many  other  schools  that  are 
easier  and  cheaper  than  we  are. 
People  come  hen-  with  a  pur- 
pose, a  mission,  a  vocation. 
Sometimes  they  don't  even  know 
what  it  is  yet,  but  they  know  that 
it  is  there  waiting  to  emerge,  to 
be  formed,  to  flourish  in  this  pro- 
cess we  call  higher  education  and 
spiritual  formation.  And  some- 
thing has  drawn  us  here  to  find  it 
together. 

All  the  great  philosophers 
have  urged  the  importance  of 
the  "examined  life."  And  today 
there  is  much  talk  about  the 
"meaningful  life."  Recently 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  spoke  of 
the  "politics  of  meaning"  as  the 
creed  of  the  new  administration. 
We  all  search  for  values  and 
meaning  amidst  the  chaos  and 
tragedy  all  around  us. 

The  best  piece  of  advice  that  I 
have  read  in  a  long  time  is  the  fi- 
nal chapter  of  Arthur  Ashe's, 
Days  of  Grace,  a  book  written  over 
the  past  year  as  he  was  dying  of 
AIDS  contracted  from  a  blood 
transfusion.  As  most  of  you  know, 
most  of  Ashe's  own  life  was  a  life 
of  accomplishment  over  racism, 
of  great  physical  ability,  and  of 
dignity.  One  of  the  great  mo- 
ments of  my  life  was  the  morning 
at  Wimbledon  that  he  out- 
thought  and  out-fought  Jimmy 
Connors.  But  in  that  final  chap- 
ter, in  his  "Letter  to  Camera,"  his 
daughter,  he  writes  things  that  I 
think  are  of  value  to  everyone 
here — especially  to  new  students. 
In  that  letter  he  writes  much 
about  the  value  of  family.  He 
writes  very  sensitively  and  pro- 
vocatively about  race  and  racism, 
and  much  else.  But  this  morning 
I  want  to  read  two  paragraphs 
that  seem  especially  relevant  to 
education: 

"I  have  always  been  moved  by 
art  and  by  poetry.  Don't  let  any- 
one tell  you  that  either  one  is 


People  come  here  with  a  purpose,  a  mission,  a 
vocation.  Sometimes  they  don  \  even  know  what  it 

is  yet,  but  they  know  that  it  is  there  waiting  to 
emerge,  to  be  formed,  to  flourish  in  this  process  we 

coll  higher  education  and  spiritual  formation. 


frivolous  or  expendable,  or  infe-  son  rolled  around.  Of  course,  he 

rior  to  making  money.  Without  wasn't  faced  by  as  many  tempta- 

either,  and  music,  life  would  be  ti<>lls  <>s  '  have  been  or  you  will 

dry    and    without    feeling.    Art  be.  Don't  try  to  do  everything. 


comes  from  an  urge  as  primal  as 
that  of  survival  itself.  While  I  re- 
sist the  idea  that  European  art  is 
the  only  standard  for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  some  of  its  works 
move  me  to  tears.  The  Pieta  at  St. 
Peter's  Basilica  in  Rome,  for  ex- 
ample, captures  in  its  sculptural 
complexity  about  as  much  sor- 
row as  can  be  invested  in  a  piece 
of  stone.  Great  art  makes  the  in- 
animate live.  This  gift  is  from 
God,  and  you  should  revere  it  in 


Choose  carefully,  and  then  give 
your  all  to  what  you  choose.  And 
please  try  to  become  expert  at 
something,  so  that  others  will 
look  lo  you  as  a  human  re- 
source." 

As  valuable  and  largely  true 
as  all  that  I  have  said  so  far  is — 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  tradition 
of  advice,  the  grandmotherly  tra- 
dition of  advice,  and  even 
Arthur  Ashe's  words — this  is  not 
finally  enough.  Our  readings  to- 


others and   in   yourself,   if  you      day  from  Holy  Scripture  remind 


should  have  it." 

"Camera,  as  frenzied  as  my 
world  is,  yours  will  feel  even 
more  hurried  and  frantic.  Tech- 
nology is  expanding  as  never  be- 
fore; the  instruments  of  change  faith  and  our  lives- 
are  everywhere.  You  will  often  Filsl<  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 


us  that  there  is  a  more  profound 
truth,  a  deeper  tradition  on 
which  we  as  Christians  can  and 
must  draw,  on  which  we  as  Chris- 
tians can  and  must  build  our 


feel  that  you  don't  have  enough 
time  to  do  what  you  want  to  do. 
Make  time.  Control  time;  do  not 
let  time  control  you  any  more 
than  it  must.  Balance  the  activity 
of  your  life.  My  father  lived  a 


Messiah,  the  unshakable  rock  of 
our  foundation,  the  truth  of  all 
our  life.  Above  every  piece  of  ad- 
vice you  may  ever  have  received, 
consider  this:  What  would  our 
lives  be  like  if  we  really  lived  and 


simple  yet  pleasant  life.  A  happy  ;lcted  as  if  we  trulY  believed  what 
man,  he  worked  hard  but  looked  we,  as  Christians,  say  we  believe? 
forward  to  fishing  when  the  sea-  Second,  that  God's  love  and 


will  and  purpose,  God's  very  In- 
carnation, have  been  ultimately 
revealed  to  us  in  Christ  and  in 
the  world  around  us.  We  will  en- 
counter these  truths  in  our  stud- 
ies, but  not  only  in  our  studies.  In 
addition  to  those  studies,  we  will 
most  likely  encounter  God  in  the 
glories  of  this  holy  place,  in  the 
miracles  of  the  altar,  and  in  rela- 
tionships and  communion  with 
one  another. 

And  third,  from  the  great  pas- 
sage of  Isaiah  that  we  heard  read 
earlier,  that  in  this  life  what  is 
transient  and  desolate  and  un- 
certain will,  in  God,  be  made 
firm  and  fruitful  and  satisfying. 

Perhaps,  given  this  perspec- 
tive, some  of  you  will  not  fulfill 
the  ambitions  your  parents  har- 
bor overtly  or  in  their  hearts  for 
von.  Perhaps  you  shouldn't. 
Rather,  we  should  ask  what  God 
wants  of  and  for  each  ol  us. 
There  are  many  noble  callings; 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
say  that  almost  all  callings,  lay 
and  ordained,  are  noble  if  done 
for  the  purposes  of  God  and  not 
for  the  purposes  of  our  own  per- 
sonal agendas  in  a  sinful  world. 
With  your  own  active  participa- 
tion, Sewanee  will  help  you  dis- 
cover and  help  you  prepare  to  do 
whatever  God  is  calling  you  to 
do. 

That,  my  friends,  is  the  Good 
News  as  we  begin  another  year. 
We  are  all  excited,  anxious,  spe- 
cial, flawed  creatures.  But  we  are 
creatures  of  the  all-wise  and  all- 
loving  God.  On  the  foundation 
of  the  Rock  that  is  Christ  and 
with  the  traditions  of  learning  in 
this  place  as  our  guide,  I  urge  us 
to  let — no,  to  make — our  time  on 
this  Mountain — whether  it  be 
months,  years,  or  a  lifetime — be, 
in  Arthur  Ashe's  words,  blessing- 
filled  "Days  of  Grace." 

Dean  Lytle  preached  this  sermon 
in  All  Saints'  Chapel  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  academic  year. 
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'42 


Frederick  Devall  and  His  wife,  Vir- 
ginia, are  residents  of  Covenant 
Nursing  Home  in  New  Orleans, 
La. 


'29 


William  C.  Schoolfield 

4518 Roland  Avenue,  Apt.  #3 

Dallas,  TX  75219 

Frederick  Freyer  and  his  wife,  Sa- 
rah, are  spending  a  happy  retire- 
menl  at  Fleet  Landing  in  Atlantic 
Beach,  Fla. 


'32 


Robert  B.  Sears 

2818 Avenel Avenue,  S.W. 

Roanoke,  VA  24015 

WilJiam  "Lindy"  Lindholm  and  his 

wife,  Carey  Sue,  celebrated  their 
sixtieth  wedding  anniversary  on 
May  30  in  Atlanta.  Many  family  and 
friends  were  in  attendance  includ- 
ing their  two  sons  J.  David  (C56) 
and  William  Jr.  (C'63),  and  their 
daughter  Sue  Carey.  William  is  cur- 
rently a  judge  of  the  Magistrate 
Court,  attorney,  and  real  estate 
broker.  William  Richardson  Jr. 
continues  in  his  58th  year  as  an 
Episcopal  priest.  His  current  mis- 
sion involves  helping  gays  and  les- 
bians in  his  community. 


'39 


The  Rev.  Robert  W.  Turner  HI 

4465  Kempson  Lane 

Fori  Charlotte.  11.  3398 1-1726 

The  Rev.  Walter  Harrison  Beste 

celebrated  his  50th  anniversary  of 
ordination  in  August  at  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Mineral 
Wells,  Texas.  The  Rev.  Canon 
James  DeWolfe  Jr.  celebrated  his 
50th  anniversary  ol  ordination  in 
May  at  All  Saints'  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


'40 


Dr.  Shubael  T.  Beasley 
22H1  East  Cherokee  Drive 
Woodstock,  GA  30188 

The  Rev.  Bill  Barrett  celebrated 

his  50th  anniversary  ol  ordination 
in  August  at  St.  Anne's  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 


Stanhope  E.  Elmore  Jr. 
12  Williamsburg  Place 
Dothan,  AE  36301 

Harold  Jackson  of  Greenville,  S.C., 
accepted  the  1993  Career  Achieve- 
ment Award  from  the  South  Caro- 
lina Chapter  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics. 


'43 


W.  Sperry  Eee 

4323  Forest  Park  Road 

Jacksonville,  FL  32210 

The  Rev.  Alex  Boyer  celebrated 
the  50th  anniversary  of  his  ordina- 
tion at  Holy  Trinity  Church  in 
Melbourne,  Fla.,  in  February. 
David  Lockhardt,  of  Concord, 
N.C.,  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
Sewanee  for  "an  excellent  liberal 
arts  education"  in  the  summer  edi- 
tion of  The  North  Carolina  Pediatri- 
eian.  Although  Lockhart  retired  in 
1092  he  still  serves  on  a  number  of 
committees  that  will  insure  the  de- 
vclopmcntof  pediatrics  m  his  area 
Dr.  Claude  W.  Trapp  finished  re- 
storing a  19th  century  home.  In 
addition  he  stays  active  as  a  bank 
director  and  museum  director  in 
Lexington,  Ky. 


'48 


George  G.  Clarke 
1893  Harbert  Avenue 
Memphis,  TN 38104 

Calhoun  Winton,  a  professor  in  the 
English  department  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  has  published  a 
book  on  John  Gay  and  the  London 
Theatre. 


'51 


Angus  W.  Graham  /r. 
8012  1st  Avenue,  West 
Bradenton,  FL  34209 

The  Rev.  Furman  Stough  returned 
to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  become 
the  assistant  bishop  of  the  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  Alabama. 

'53 

R.  1  loll  1  logon 
P.O.  Box 656 

Keysville,VA  23947 

John  David  Hall  was  named  the 


1992/93  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church.  He  lives  in 
Scottsboro,  Ala. 


'55 


Robert  R.  Webb 
P.O.  Box  6108 
Louisville,  KY  40206 

Ben  Cabell  serves  as  a  Navy  flight 
surgeon  after  25  years  as  a  pediatri- 
cian. He  is  stationed  in  Pensacola, 
Fla. 


'60 


Howard  W.  Harrison  Jr. 
435  Spring  Mill  Road 
ViUanova,  PA  19085 

Robert  Owen  retired  from  BULL 
Information  Systems  after  23  years 
in  sales.  He  is  currently  living  in 
Redington  Beach,  Fla.  The  Rev. 
Canon  Peter  Thomas  received  a 
D.Min.  from  the  Candler  School  of 
Theology  at  Emory  University  on 
May  10.  He  is  currently  the  direc- 
tor ol  outreach  and  education  at 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Ad- 
vent in  Birmingham,  Ala.  He  and 
his  wife,  Carolyn  live  in  Birming- 
ham. 


'61 


Robert  N.  Rust  III 
4481  Kohler  Drive 
Allentown,  PA  18103 

Danford  L.  Sawyer  Jr.  is  president 
of  DeSoto  Broadcasting,  Inc.  in 
Sarasota,  Fla. 


'63 


Gerald  11.  Summers 
199  S.  Crest  Road 

Chattanooga,  TN  37404 

David  Beyer,  president  of  the  Bou- 
levard Clinic,  was  recently  re- 
elected to  the  board  of  trustees  for 
the  Ft.  Worth  Zoo  in  Texas. 


'64 


jack  A.  Roysler 
1880  Shell  brook  Drive 
llunlsville.AE  35806 

Lacy  Hunt,  of  Basking  Ridge,  N.J., 
chiel  U.S.  economist  at  HSBC 
Holdings  PLC,  was  quoted  exten- 


sively in  "The  Economy:  Faltering 
Recovery?  Three  Top  Economists 
Clash  on  the  Outlook"  in  the  May 
1 7  issue  of  Barron  's. 

'65 

Douglas  /.  Milne 
3547  Richmond  Street 
Jacksonville.  EL  32205-9421 

C.  Jay  Scott  II  was  named  to  the 
advisory  board  at  the  University  of 
San  Francisco  Center  for  the  Pa- 
cific Rim.  Scott  is  a  principal  of 
Scott  Hospitality  Consultants  in 
San  Francisco.  The  firm  provides 
assistance  to  the  hotel,  restaurant, 
and  resort  industries  in  asset  man- 
agement, operations,  transactions, 
and  development. 


'67 


Albert  Sidney  Polk  III 
2101  Harbor  Drive 
Annapolis,  MD  21401 

Harry  Noyes  III  recently  pub- 
lished articles  in  the  August  issue 
of  Vietnam  and  the  September  is- 
sue of  World  War  II.  He  lives  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 


'68 


Thomas  S.  Rue 
P.O.  Box  1988 
Mobile,  AE  36633 

Lt.  Col.  Craig  Bledsoe  has  been 
selected  to  become  an  operations 
stall  officer  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Alaska  Air  National  Guard. 
Craig  and  his  wife,  Ruth  Ann,  will 
live  in  Eagle  River,  Alaska,  for  the 
duration  of  the  assignment. 


'69 


Dennis  Ml la II 

2919  Mornington  Drive  NW 

Atlanta,  GA  30327 

Don  Cameron  was  re-elected  to  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Society  of  Andrology.  In  addition 
he  is  the  director  of  Gross 
Anatomy  at  the  University  of  South 
Florida  College  of  Medicine.  He 
and  his  wife,  Betsy,  live  in  Lutz,  Fla. 
Lewis  R.  Gwyn  owns  and  operates 
both  Lube-N-Run  and  Val  Pack  ad- 
vertising in  Sebastian,  Fla. 
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'70 


'77 


his  firm  manages.  He  and  his  wife, 
Sara,  live  in  Rockford,  Ala. 


John  W.  Tonissenjr. 
P.O.  Box  36218 
Charlotte,  NC  28236 

Peter  C.K.  Enwall  will  serve  as  the 
president-elect  of  the  Eighth  Judi- 
cial Bar  Association  centered  in 
Gainsville,  Fla. 


'71 


Hemdon  Inge  III 
4059  Stein  Street 
Mobile,  AL  36608 

Jabe  A.  Breland  II  and  his  wife 
Jeanne  have  a  daughter,  Barbara 
Corrine.  She  was  born  on  August 
18.  The  family  lives  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla. 


'74 


Martin  FL  Tilsonjr. 
Long,  Aldridge,  and  Norman 
508Broadland  Road 
Atlanta,  GA  30342 

Jim  Palmer  chairs  the  English  de- 
partment at  Altamont  School  in 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


'75 


Robert  L  Coleman  III 
The  Liberty  Corporation 
RO.  Box  789 
Greenville,  SC  29602 

Gregory  Kourtz  lives  aboard  his 
sailboat  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
when  he  is  not  travelling  and  sell- 
ing computers.  John  Whitaker 
married  Anne  Byrn  on  June  24  in 
Higham  Ferrars,  Northampton- 
shire, England.  The  couple  now 
lives  in  Wellingborough,  North- 
amptonshire, where  John  works 
for  Olan  Mills,  Inc.  as  national  stu- 
dio coordinator. 


'76 


Catherine  Cooper  operates  a  jew- 
elry business  in  New  Orleans,  La. 
Marshall  Cassidy  began  a  broker- 
age firm  in  Tallahassee,  Fla. 


Nora  Frames  MiRae 
1515  North  Slate  Si  reel 
Jackson,  MS  39202 

Michael  McAllister  and  his  wife, 
Nancy  (C  78),  celebrated  their 
13th  anniversary  in  July.  They  are 
sending  12  freshman  to  Sewanee 
from  their  area  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
Nanette  Johnson  Rudolf  enjoys 
working  for  her  local  non-profit 
community  hospital  in  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 


'78 


R.  Philip  Carpenter 
1465  Northlake  Drive 
Jackson,  MS  39211-2138 

John  (Wes)  Bowman  practices 
emergency  medicine  in  Hunlsville, 
Ala.  Robert  Kuehnle  published  his 
first  novel,  God  of  the  Door,  under 
the  pen  name  of  Rob  Dalby.  James 
Weatherly  III  received  a  master  of 
science  degree  in  computer  sci- 
ence from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. 


'79 


Roberta  Barluseh  Goertz 
36  South  Hillside  Plaee 
Ridgewood,  NJ  07450 

Janet  Goodman  Stevenson  and  her 
husband,  fames,  had  their  second 
son,  Neal  Harris,  on  October  22, 
1992.  They  live  in  Birmingham, 
Ala. 


'80 


'81 


Brent  T.  Minor 

41)0  Commonwealth  Avenue,  #204 
Alexandria,  VA  22301 

Christopher  Bellows  became  a 
partner  at  the  law  firm  of  Holland 
and  Knight  in  Miami,  Fla.  Susan 
Glemi  Kastrinos  and  her  husband, 
John,  had  their  second  child, 
Amanda  Lee,  on  May  8.  The  family 
lives  in  Winter  Park,  Fla.  Blan 
Teagle  and  his  wife,  Lili,  had  their 
first  child,  Tyler  Nathaniel,  on 
June  12.  The  family  lives  in  Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 


Suzanne  L.  DeWalt 
1066  Old  Gate  Road 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15235 

Mary  Warner  Blount  and  her  hus- 
band, Steve  (C'81),  had  a  boy, 
Zachary  Warner,  on  October  7. 
They  live  in  Sewanee.  John 
Cappleman  recently  received  a  sec- 
ond board  certification  in  geriat- 
rics. He  is  a  practicing  internist  in 
Winter  Garden,  Fla.  Trip  Halbkat 
is  travelling  in  Oregon  and  north- 
ern California.  Tandy  Lewis  and 
his  wife,  Amy,  had  a  baby  girl,  Eliza- 
beth Blain,  on  January  27.  They 
live  in  Shreveport,  La.  Douglass 
McConnell  II  is  developing  a  con- 
sulting business  and  promoting 
activities  on  a  2,300-acre  forest  that 


'82 


Daniel  S.  Johnson 
1834  Cowden 
Memphis,  TN  38104 

Tom  Selden  and  his  wife  Susan 
(C'83)  had  a  baby,  Anne  Lindsey, 
on  November  15,  1992.  Tom  is  en- 
joying work  at  Stames  and 
Atchison,  and  Susan  is  a  part-time 
medical  physics  consultant.  The 
family  lives  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Jenifer  Radiff  Gerberich  and  her 
husband  report  that  they  have 
moved  into  a  house  in  the  suburbs 
of  Dallas,  Texas.  Anne  Vouga  lives 
in  Louisville,  Ky  after  being  in  Eu- 
rope lor  1 1  years. 

'83 

Stewart  A.W.  Low 
215  Homer  Avenue 
Voorhees,  NJ  08043 

Jerry  Carter  Jr.  recently  received  a 


master's  degree  in  taxation  from 
Emory  Llniversity  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Laura  Day  Dickinson  Delcotto  and 
her  husband,  Mark,  had  a  baby, 
Ellen  Louise,  on  January  19.  The 
family  is  moving  to  Danville,  Ky. 
Sterling  DeRamus  married  Lesley 
Smith  on  April  24.  They  now  live  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  where  Sterling  is 
running  his  own  law  practice.  John 
Harris  and  his  wife,  Wendy,  were 
married  on  July  17.  The  couple 
lives  in  Dallas,  Texas,  where J<  >hn  is 
.m  investment  banket.  Kathleen 
O'Neal  works  as  a  director  ol  ad- 
missions at  Mercer  Univeristy's 
Walter  F.  George  School  of  Law. 
She  was  recently  featured  in  the 
November/December  issue  of  the 
Macon  Magazine  for  her  participa- 
tion in  hashing,  a  sport  that  com- 
bines running,  hiking,  and  drink- 
ing. Rebecca  Stealey  teaches  sci- 
ence to  high  school  students  in 
Daphne,  Ala.  Ray  Vaughan  and 
Louise  LaGrave  had  a  son,  Edward 
Darron,  on  August  12. 


'84 


Anne  Freeh  Bleynal 
24 1 5  Delhuood  Drive 

Greensboro,  NC  27408 

Lawrence  Amaturo  says  he  is  enjoy- 
ing south  Florida  where  he  is  a 
partner  in  Amaturo  Group  Ltd.,  a 
broadcast  investments  firm  in  Ft. 
Lauderdale.  Edward  Jordan  Fox 
III  married  Elizabeth  Gayle  (C86) 
on  August  7.  Lawrence  Lennie 
Irvin  and  his  wife,  Lindsay,  had  a 
baby,  Lawrence  Clarke  Irvin  on 
September  11.  The  family  lives  in 
Houston,  Texas.  Archie  Reeves 
and  his  wife,  Shannon,  had  their 
second  son,  Finley,  in  November, 
1992.  Archie  practices  commercial 


SEWANEE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

1994 

June  5-July  16 

This  year's  summer  session  will  offer  courses  in: 

biology,  classical  studies,  English,  fine  arts,  French, 

geology,  history,  music,  philosophy, 

political  science,  psychology,  religion,  and  theater. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  John  V. 

Fleishman,  director  of  summer  school, 

at  615-598-1330. 
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and  media  law  at  Hand,  Arendall, 
Bedso,  Greaves,  and  Johnston  in 
Mobile,  Ala.  Christopher  Smith 
and  his  wife,  Ivonne,  are  complet- 
ing their  final  year  of  medical 
school  and  working  on  the  U.S./ 
Mexico  border.  Michael  and  Susan 
Waldrum  returned  to  Birmingham 
for  Michael  to  finish  his  medical 
training  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. The  Rev.  Sara-Scott  Nelson 
Wingo  and  her  husband,  Pat,  are 
working  in  local  parishes  in  Rain- 
bow City,  Ala. 


'85 


Laurie Jarrett  Rogers 
7721  Rollins  Road 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

Elizabeth  Anne  Estes  married 
Roger  Howard  Levine  on  May  29 
in  All  Saints'  Chapel.  Jane  Mitchell 
received  an  Associate  in  Applied 
Science  degree  in  Interior  Design 
from  the  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  New  York  City  on  May 
28.  Elizabeth  Crow  Perkins  and 
her  husband, Robert,  had  their  sec- 
ond daughter,  Catherine  Arianna, 
on  May  26.  The  family  lives  in 
Houston,  Texas. 


'86 


Read  Carson  Van  de  Water 
2214  38th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20007 

Hollis  and  Anne  Fitch  had  a  baby 
girl,  Elsa  Stoeling,  on  April  23.  The 
family  lives  in  Tarpley,  Texas.  Gre- 
gory Heaving  lives  in  Tampa,  Fla., 
where  he  has  been  practicing  labor 
and  employment  law.  Lisa  McGee- 
Strong  is  educating  her  commu- 
nity on  the  needs  of  disabled  work- 
ers in  Huntsville,  Ala.  Beth  Godwin 
Sawyer  and  her  husband,  Bob,  had 
a  daughter,  Lindsey  Myers,  on 
April  30  in  Houston,  Texas,  where 
Beth  works  for  NationsBank. 


'87 


Robert  Morales 

2588  Winslow  Drive,  NE 

Atlanta,  GA  30305-33743 

Victoria  Lynne  Cook  received  a 
doctorate  in  philosophy  from  the 
University  of  Mississippi.  Randolph 
Horn  is  finishing  his  doctorate  in 
political  science  at  the  University 
of  Florida.  Thomas  Jones  married 


Theresa  Marie  Ruffin  (C'89)  in  All 
Saints'  Chapel  on  October  30. 
Tom  has  begun  his  final  year  of 
medical  school  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  at  Birmingham.  Jim 
Ouzts  and  his  wife,  Rachel  (C'90), 
live  in  Goodlettsville,  Tenn.  Natalie 
Smith  Price  graduated  from  the 
Cecil  C.  Humphreys  School  of  Law 
at  Memphis  State  University  on 
May  15.  She  and  her  husband, 
John,  were  married  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  on  August  21.  Warren 
Smith  and  his  wife,  Monteray,  had 
a  baby  boy,  Warren  Delano  Smith 
IV,  on  October  29,  1992.  The  fam- 
ily lives  in  Dallas,  Texas.  John 
Swasey  is  an  actor  living  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas.  He  recently  finished 
work  on  "The  Lane  Frost  Story" 
starring  Luke  Perry  and  Stephen 
Baldwin.  Perry  Winston  Smith  is  a 
second  year  resident  in  anesthesi- 
ology in  Birmingham,  Ala. 


'88 


Kyle  Elisabeth  Dire 
3007 Duval  #207  North 
Austin,  TX  78705 

Paul  Harris  "Chip"  Boardman's 

film  The  Roof  debuted  in  the  spring 
of  1993  and  won  the  CINE  "Eagle" 
award.  The  film  is  now  competing 
in  film  festivals  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Paul  and  his  wife, 
Lawton,  live  in  Hollywood,  Calif., 
where  Paul  teaches  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  SAT  preparation,  and 
Lawton  manages  stores  for 
Brookstone.  Kathryn  Heinsma 
Creamer  works  for  a  silk  screen 
graphics  firm.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, John  (C'90),  live  in  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  where  John  is  work- 
ing on  his  master's  degree  in  Japa- 
nese literature  and  Kathryn  is  be- 
ginning a  master's  program  in  oc- 
cupational therapy.  Boyd  Douglas 
was  recently  promoted  to  systems 
manager  at  CPSI,  a  hospital  com- 
puter  company.  Sarah  Halbkat 
Eppes  and  her  husband,  John, 
moved  to  Clemson,  S.C.  Suzy  Har- 
ris works  at  the  Birmingham  Mu- 
seum of  Art  while  she  writes  her 
master's  thesis  in  art  history.  Cathy 
Stevens  married  Richard 

Gustafson  (C90)  on  August  7.  The 
couple  lives  in  Chicago,  111.  J.T. 
Thomas  married  Janice  Thimons 
on  February  20  in  Richmond,  Va. 
J.T  graduated  from  Virginia  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  was  ordained 
in    June.    The    couple    lives    in 


Pensacola,  Fla.,  where  J.T.  is  assis- 
tant  recto)  al  Christ  Episcopal 
Church.  Elisabeth  Brierre  Wooddy 
married  John  D.  Ray  Jr.  on  March 
27.  The  couple  lives  in  Gainesville, 
Fla. 


'89 


John  Patten  Guerryjr. 
161 9  T  Bridge  Mill  Drive 
Marietta,  GA  30067 

Joy  Archer  and  Douglas  Alan 
Yeager  were  married  August  21 
and  live  in  Dallas,  Texas,  where  Joy 
is  an  attorney  and  consultant.  Alex 
Bruce  is  working  toward  his  doc- 
torate in  English  at  the  University 
of  Georgia.  He  and  his  wife, 
Kathryn  (C'90),  live  in  Athens,  Ga. 
Rip  Canon  works  as  an  account 
executive  at  Bullseye  Marketing  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Nicci  Judith  Chen 
married  Thomas  Rhett  Brown  on 
August  14  in  All  Saints'  Chapel. 
The  couple  lives  in  Wingate,  N.C. 
Ron  Cherry  began  a  three-  year 
master's  program  at  Yale 
University's  School  of  Forestry  and 
School  of  Organizational  Manage- 
ment. Cheryl  Hawkins  Chesnut 
and  her  husband,  Tim  Chesnut 
(C'90),  have  a  seven-month-old 
girl,  Abigail  Eveline.  The  family 
lives  in  LaFrance,  S.C,  where 
Cheryl  attends  accounting  classes 
and  Tim  works  on  his  master's  in 
forestry.  Stephen  Christie  works  as 
an  attorney  with  Porterfield, 
Harper  and  Mills  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  where  he  and  his  wife,  Laure, 
now  live.  Christina  Clark  is  work- 
ing on  her  master's  degree  in  pub- 
lic administration  at  the  College  of 
Charleston  in  South  Carolina. 
Francis  Clay  teaches  English  and 
coaches  varsity  girl's  basketball  and 
softball  al  the  Asheville  School  in 
Asheville,  N.C.  Tim  Corbin  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama at  Birmingham  Medical 
School  and  is  now  a  resident  in 
family  practice  in  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Todd  Falls  finished  his  first  year  at 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Pediatric 
Medicine.  Diane  Farrar  completed 
her  MBA  at  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Arlington.  She  plans  to  move  to 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Kelly  Gardner 
started  graduate  school  in  journal- 
ism and  public  relations  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida.  James  Hallock 
and  his  wife,  Michelle  (C'90),  had 
a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Michelle,  on 
June  27.  James  is  working  in  private 


banking  at  Wachovia  Bank  in  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C.  Jim  Hampson 
begins  graduate  school  in  Scot- 
land at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's  this  fall.  He  hopes  to  ob- 
tain a  Ph.D.  in  English  Reforma- 
tion history.  Catherine  Hand  trav- 
elled through  Europe  this  sum- 
mer and  began  teaching  special 
education  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  this 
fall.  Serena  Harper  received  her 
master's  degree  in  economics 
from  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity and  is  now  working  in  interna- 
tional marketing  for  an  airport 
engineering  firm  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Kim  Hatfield  is  now  director 
of  annual  giving  at  Sewanee.  Mat- 
thew Henderson  lives  in  Golden, 
Colo.,  and  works  at  an  oil,  gas  and 
mining  consulting  company.  Amy 
Holleman  is  a  manager  of  a 
Victoria's  Secret  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  spends  her  free  time  vol- 
unteering at  the  AIDS  Resource 
Center  of  the  Wisconsin/Milwau- 
kee AIDS  Project.  Wiggins  King  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  in  civil 
engineering  and  now  lives  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.  Edward  Mahan  and  his 
wife,  Laura  Archer  (C90),  are  buy- 
ing a  house  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Tom 
Masterson  and  Kathy  Matrix  were 
married  in  Sewanee  on  August  21. 
Laura  Anne  McColley  married 
Diederik  Van  Assendorf  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  1992  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  They 
will  live  in  Atlanta  until  Laura  fin- 
ishes her  Ph.D.  at  Emory  Univer- 
sity. Scott  Mikel  married  Hope 
Holmes  (C'92)  in  Meridian,  Miss, 
on  August  7.  Margaret  Moore  fin- 
ished her  first  year  of  law  school  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee  and 
spent  the  summer  working  for 
Haynes,  Summers,  and  Ruble  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  Jeff  Morris  and 
Sharon  Rowland  were  married  Au- 
gust 15,  1992.  The  couple  now  lives 
in  Madison,  Ala.,  where  Jeff  is  be- 
ginning his  practice  in  dentistry. 
Johanna  Oliver  has  completed  her 
first  year  of  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Katie  Curran 
Pearson  and  her  husband,  Don 
Pearson  (C'86),  moved  from 
Stockholm  to  Atlanta,  Ga.  Katie 
teaches  at  the  Lovett  School  while 
Don  remains  with  McKinsey  and 
Company.  Katheryn  Wilburn 
Petersen  and  her  husband,  Bendt, 
had  twin  girls,  Margaret 
Drummond  and  Lauren  Stevens, 
born  in  March  1993.  The  couple 
plans  to  move  from  Germany  to 
Colorado  where  Kathryn  will  work 
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on  herJD/MBA  at  the  University 
of  Denver.  Lisa  Frost  Phillips  fin- 
ished her  first  year  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity Divinity  School.  William  Shelor 
married  Maria  Baker  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1992.  The  couple  now  lives 
in  Dothan,  Ala.  where  William 
works  in  research  and  develop- 
ment for  a  large  road  construction 
company.  Reginald  Stambaugh 
works  as  the  general  counsel  for 
The  Downtown  Group,  Inc.  in 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  James  Stone 
finished  the  first  year  of  his  MBA 
program  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. This  summer  he  worked  at 
First  Boston  in  New  York  in  invest- 
ment banking.  Lynne  Steele  mar- 
ried Price  Terzis  on  September  6, 
1992.  The  couple  lives  in 
Tewksbury,  Md.  George  Steelman 
and  Laura  Taylor  were  married 
August  2,  1992.  The  couple  lives  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  George  at- 
tends Thunderbird  Business  School. 
John  Swallow  and  his  wife,  Cameron 
(C90),  live  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Nicole  Talley  moved  to  Baltimore, 
Md.,  to  teach  French  and  Spanish 
at  St.  Paul's  School  for  Boys.  In  ad- 
dition she  will  begin  a  graduate 
program  in  inter-cultural  commu- 
nication. Hallie  Waller  married 
David  Porter  in  Charleston,  S.C., 
last  Thanksgiving.  They  now  live  in 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  where  Hallie  de- 
velops advanced  technology  pro- 
grams for  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled. Michael  Whelchel  is  pursu- 
ing an  MBA  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. His  wife  Judith  Hester 
Whelchel  soon  begins  seminary  at 
Seabury  Western.  The  couple  went 
backpacking  this  summer  through 
China  and  Southeast  Asia.  Angela 
Carroll  Williams  married  Thomas 
Urquhart  on  April  17,  1993. 
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C.  Katy  Morrisey 
c/o  Stu  Pin  son 
Moffett  House 
P.O.  Box  349 
The  Plains,  VA  22171 

Laura  Middleton  married  Brad 
Adams  (C'93)  on  June  26.  The 
couple  lives  in  Portland,  Ore. 
Michael  Allen  works  as  a  news  di- 
rector for  First  News  Source  at  Oys- 
ter Radio  in  Eastpoint,  Fla.  Andrea 
Barth  works  for  Abbott  Healthcare 
in  Lake  Forest,  111.  Giles  Bateman 
is  moving  to  New  Hampshire  to 
work  as  the  host  and  producer  of 


MACTV.  Blair  Beavers  graduated 
from  law  school  and  says  he  is  en- 
during the  Arkansas  bar  exam. 
Cindy  Beckert  reports  that  she  is 
studying  toward  her  master's  de- 
gree in  theatre  at  Florida  State 
University  in  Tallahassee.  Jenny 
Bivens  is  in  medical  school  at  East 
Tennessee  State  University. 
Heather  Blades  is  applying  to  law 
schools  while  looking  for  paralegal 
work  in  White  Stone,  Va.  Maury 
Bowen  clerked  with  a  law  firm  in 
Savannah.  She  is  now  working  to- 
ward her  law  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  in  Athens.  Kathryn 
Gotko  Bruce  works  as  a  student  af- 
fairs officer  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  She  and  her  husband, 
Alex  (C'89),  live  in  Athens,  Ga.  W. 
Andew  Bruner  works  as  a  senior 
tax  accountant  with  KPMG  Peat 
Marwick.  He  lives  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  Robert  Bugg  and  his  wife, 
Jeanette,  live  in  Marietta,  Ga.  Julie 
Burton  and  her  husband,  John 
Dooley,  live  in  Lawrenceville,  Ga. 
Chance  Cole  is  working  toward  his 
master's  degree  in  environmental 
engineering  at  Washington  State 
University.  Dawn  Cox-Hefte  works 
as  a  teacher  in  public  school  while 
she  pursues  a  Fulbright  grant  to  re- 
sume teaching  in  France.  She,  her 
husband,  Eric  Jon  Hefte  (C'91), 
and  their  daughter,  Megan 
Albright,  live  in  New  Orleans,  La. 
Michael  Crowder  lives  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  Loretta  Shanley 
Crowley  and  her  husband,  Vick, 
have  moved  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where 
he  will  pursue  an  MBA  at  Emory 
University.  Mollie  Dickson  is  work- 
ing toward  her  master's  degree  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. She  lives  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Goode  DiRaddo  works  at  Dun  and 
Bradstreet  in  Houston,  Texas.  Rob- 
ert Disch  lives  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Brandon  Dixon  is  in  his  second 
year  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee's  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  in  Kiioxville,  Tenn. 
Rebecca  Pfefferkorn  Dongarra 
works  as  a  registered  nurse.  She 
and  her  husband,  Paul,  were  mar- 
ried on  July  24  and  now  live  in 
West  Friendship,  Md.  Murray 
Macpherson  Douglas  and  her  hus- 
band, Michael,  live  in  Fairhope, 
Ala.  where  she  runs  an  advertising 
firm,  M-Cubed  Creative  Inc.  Tho- 
mas Paul  Evans  and  Pamela  Ruth 
Mann  (C'91 )  were  married  on  June 
19  in  All  Saints'  Chapel.  The 
couple  lives  in  Birmingham  where 


Paul  is  in  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  Kim 
Fischer  began  her  first  year  of  law 
school.  She  lives  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.  Clint  Freeland  works  for  First 
Interstate  Bank  as  a  corporate  en- 
ergy analyst.  Helen  L.  Fuhrer  re- 
turned from  two  years  in  West  Af- 
rica with  the  Peace  Corps.  She  now 
teaches  French  at  Catholic  High 
School  of  Pointe  Coupee  Parish  in 
New  Roads,  La.  Anna  Gaston  is  in 
her  third  year  of  law  school  at 
Florida  State  University  where  she 
is  cm  the  law  review.  J.  Malone 
Gilliam  books  and  manages  busi- 
ness conferences  while  his  wife, 
Kay  (C'89),  works  in  occupational 
therapy  at  Dekalb  Medical  Center. 
The  couple  lives  in  Stone  Moun- 
tain, Ga.  Sandy  Guitar  works  as  an 
information  consultant  for  BSG 
Consulting  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Trip 
Gulliford  is  in  his  third  year  at 
Stetson  Law  School  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.  William  Hay  works  for 
Senator  Phil  Gramm's  National 
Republican  Senatorial  Committee. 
He  recently  graduated  with  a 
master's  degree  in  history  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  the  Anglo-Rus- 
sian rivalry.  Maria  Leslie 
Henderson  studies  and  works  in 
the  Department  of  Classics  at  Co- 
lumbia University  in  New  York 
City.  C.  Andrew  Jones  works  for  the 
Nashville  Bank  of  Commerce  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Gregory  Keehr 
works  for  Americana  Bank  in  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  Dermis  Kezar  stud- 
ies and  works  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Kelly-Erin  Kilmartiii 
graduated  from  Washington  and 
Lee  Law  School  and  now  works  as 
the  director  for  the  Irish  American 
Cultural  Institute  in  Morristown, 
NJ.  Carl  Knapp  lives  in  Philadel- 
phia, Penn.  Bradford  Ladd  works 
as  a  customer  service  representa- 
tive for  DSA  Senator  Shipping 
Agency  in  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Michael  Keith  Larson  teaches  at 
the  Budapest  University  in  Hun- 
gary. He  spends  his  summers  work- 
ing toward  his  master's  degree  in 
English  at  Middlebury  College. 
Frank  Lockwood  is  a  fourth-year 
medical  student  at  Mercer  Univer- 
sity in  Macon,  Ga.  Jay  Lose  works 
as  a  flight  instructor  for  T&G  Fly- 
ing Club  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Jennie  MacGregor  is  working  to- 
ward her  master's  degree  in  politi- 
cal science  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi.    Thomas     Mavor     now 


teaches  at  Brother  Martin  High 
School  after  graduating  with  a 
master's  degree  in  English  from 
Louisiana  State  University  in  May. 
Richard  McCall  works  as  assistant 
brew  master  for  Abita  Springs  Beer 
in  Mandeville,  La.  Jennifer 
McClain  works  for  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  in 
Washington  D.C.  Valerie  McCord 
works  as  a  crime  scene  technician 
for  the  Rapid  City  Police  Depart- 
ment in  Rapid  City,  S.D.  Bart 
McSpadden  plays  and  coaches  for 
the  Oklahoma  City  89ers,  a  AAA 
baseball  franchise,  in  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.  Missy  Meredith  re- 
ceived her  master's  degree  in  edu- 
cation from  Mississippi  State  Uni- 
versity in  May.  She  now  teaches 
English  and  Spanish  at  Bolton 
High  School  in  Cordova,  Tenn.  T. 
Langdon  Mitchell  is  studying  to- 
ward his  master's  degree  in  eco- 
nomic geology  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Nan  Monahan  is  in  his 
fourth  year  of  medical  school  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  at  Bir- 
mingham. Anna  Moore  graduated 
from  Vanderbilt  University  with  a 
master's  degree  in  education  and 
now  teaches  sixth  grade  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Jodi  Meadows  Moore, 
her  husband,  Thomas,  and  their 
two-year-old  son,  live  in  Dover,  Del. 
Katy  Morrissey  works  for  Merck 
International  in  Paris,  France. 
Leanne  Mullin  is  living  in  Waco, 
Texas,  and  studying  to  become  a 
registered  dietician.  Luis  Ramon 
Natal  married  Rhonda  Rose 
Robinson  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  on 
August  21.  W.  Gowan  Moise  looks 
forward  to  finishing  law  school  at 
the  LIniversity  of  Arkansas.  He  re- 
cently clerked  for  the  Pulaski 
County  prosecuting  attorney.  He 
and  his  wife,  Carolyn  (C'92),  live  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  Natalia 
Ocokojich  works  as  an  editor  for 
Morningstar  Publishing  Company 
in  Chicago,  111.  Molly  Dunnign 
Orhstrom  and  her  husband,  Clark, 
live  in  The  Plains,  Va.  James  Peden 
finished  law  school  at  The  Univer- 
sity of  Texas.  Stuart  and  Amanda 
Pierson  live  in  The  Plains,  Va. 
Stuart  is  studying  toward  a  master's 
degree  in  tax  accounting  at 
George  Mason  University.  Amanda 
graduated  from  law  school  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  and  recently 
took  the  Virginia  Bar  exam.  Buck 
Pittman  lives  in  Athens,  Ga.  where 
he  is  working  on  his  master's  de- 
gree in  landscape  architecture  at 
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the  University  of  Georgia.  Michael 
Raeber  practices  law  for  the  Hon- 
orable Stanley  Birch  Jr.,  11th  Cir- 
cnit  Appeals  Court  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Robert  Reid  is  working  toward  his 
Ph.D.  in  operations  research  and 
mechanical  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  Duke  Richey  is 
currently  working  for  Outward 
Bound  in  Telluride,  Colo.  Kathy 
Rogers  and  Neill  Touchstone  were 
married  in  October.  They  live  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  where  Kathy  works  as 
an  area  operations  officer  for  First 
Union  and  Neill  sells  commercial 
real  estate.  Christine  Rucker  mar- 
ried Parks  Small  on  August  7.  She 
is  currently  studying  gopher  tor- 
toises in  central  Florida.  Allan 
(Chip)  Sloan  is  in  his  third  year  of 
law  school  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  in  Columbia.  Anne 
Uzzelle  Smith  works  as  a  public  re- 
lations representative  in  Mobile, 
Ala.  Carla  Smith  married  Donald 
Botta  Jr.  on  August  7  in  Sewanee. 
She  is  studying  toward  her  master's 
degree  in  biology  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi.  Tracy  Spang  teaches 
first  grade  in  a  public  school  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Elizabeth  Rossi 
Spatafora,  her  husband,  Joseph, 
and  their  daughter,  Anna,  live  in 
Durham,  NX:.  Meredith  Stoever  is 
in  West  Africa  working  for  the 
Peace  Corps.  Brent  and  Tiffany 
Strickland  have  moved  to  Dallas, 
Texas.  Nick  Sullivan  graduated 
from  the  Mason  Gross  School  of 
Arts  with  an  MFA  in  acting.  He  is 
working  as  an  actor  in  New  York 
City.  Clair  Talmadge  is  working  to- 
wards her  master's  degree  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  Athens. 
Valerie  Tarver  works  as  the  direc- 
tor of  annual  giving  at  St.  Stephens 
and  St.  Agnes  School  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  Kathy  Travis  is  in  her  third 
year  of  medical  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi.  Todd  Trubey 
completed  his  second  year  at 
Northwestern  University  where  he 
is  working  toward  his  doctoral  de- 
gree in  English.  David  Howard 
Upchurch  married         Wendi 

Viebrook  on  June  5  in  Sewanee. 
The  couple  lives  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Melissa  Wagner  studies  toward 
her  master's  degree  in  employee 
benefits  and  works  as  a  director  of 
medical  underwriting  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Lewis  Walker  married  Anne 
Edwards.  The  couple  lives  in 
Claremont,  Calif.  Jodie  Ames 
Williford  is  studying  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama.  She  and  her  hus- 


band, Andy,  live  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  David  Worden  teaches  at 
Loyola  University  while  pursuing 
his  master's  degree  in  math  educa- 
tion. He  lives  in  New  Orleans,  La. 
Lane  Williams  works  for  Hilb, 
Rogal,  and  Hamilton  International 
in  Richmond,  Va.  David  Earl 
Wright  is  working  on  his  mastes  of 
divinity  degree  in  Crestwood,  N.Y. 
Sara  Josephine  Rose  Wright  mar- 
ried Preston  McCoy  Wright  on 
June  19.  Josephine  graduated 
from  law  school  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  now  practices  at  a 
firm  in  Columbus,  Ga.  Alfred 
Glenn  York  volunteers  with  AIDS 
patients  while  working  in  Tampa, 
Fla.  Adrienne  Paul  recently  re- 
turned from  three  years  in  East  Af- 
rica with  the  Peace  Corps.  Chris 
Wyatt  continues  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi. He  spent  the  summer  teach- 
ing computer  skills  to  Eskimo  chil- 
dren in  Alaska. 
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Marsey  L.  Waller 
3741  Gunston  Road 
Alexandria,  VA  22302 

Lelia  Blizzard  is  pursuing  a  Ph.D. 
in  English  at  Vanderbilt  University. 
Wyman  Duggan  was  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenent  in  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  after  complet- 
ing the  ten-week  Officer  Candi- 
dates School  at  Marine  Corps  Base 
Quantico,  Va.  He's  in  law  school  at 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
Leslie  Trayte  Gassenheimer  mar- 
ried Mark  Warfield  Peters  (C'92) 
in  All  Saints'  Chapel  at  Sewanee  on 
August  14.  Mary  Agnes  Hood  mar- 
ried Steven  Earl  Craig.  The  couple 
will  live  in  Columbia,  S.C.  where 
Mary  is  attending  law  school.  Meg 
Rushing  began  graduate  school  in 
architecture  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin.  John  Truslow  HI 
works  as  a  salesman  for  the  Com- 
puter Warehouse  in  London,  En- 
gland. Walter  Tyree  TV  teaches 
computer  science  at  St.  Albans  at 
the  National  Cathedral  in  Wash- 
ington D.G  Paul  Woodall  is  in  his 
second  year  of  law  school  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  Stephanie 
Woodham  began  at  Cumberland 
School  of  Law  in  August. 
Katherine  Woody  attends 

Vanderbilt  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
her  M.Ed. 


LeeD.  Cogburn 

710  Hinman  Ave.  #3B 
Evanston,  IL  60202 

Hank  Burch  is  working  on  an  M.S. 
in  forest  biology  at  Auburn  Univer- 
sity. George  Getz  III  works  at  Sea 
Side  Art  Galleries.  He  recently 
completed  auctioneering  school 
and  hopes  to  open  an  art  auction 
house.  Mark  Herron  and  Fairlie 
Scott  were  married  this  summer. 
They  live  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Donald  B.  Holt  will  attend 
Vanderbilt,  where  he  has  been 
named  the  Horace  Sterling 
Vanderbilt  III  Scholar  and  Univer- 
sity Fellow,  to  study  the  classics. 
Robert  C.  Thomas  is  working  to- 
wards his  master's  degree  in  geol- 
ogy at  Auburn  University.  Matthew 
McConnell  began  at  Tulane  Uni- 
versity Law  School.  Christina 
Mosca  continues  at  Cumberland 
School  of  Law,  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  where  she  has  made  the 
dean's  list. 
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Jonathon  and  Mary  Henry  Webster 

live  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  where 
Jonathan  is  a  law  clerk  for  the  firm 
of  Erdman,  Hockfield,  and  Boggs. 
Mary  works  as  the  director  of  youth 
ministry  at  Christ  Episcopal 
Church. 
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The  Very  Rev.  Charles  M  Seymour 

Jr.  keeps  busy  by  officiating  week- 
day services  at  St.  John's  Cathedral 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  and  Sunday 
services  in  neighboring  towns. 


'37 


The  Rev.  Ben  A.  Meginniss  was 

named  Rector  Emeritus  at  Trinity 
Church  in  Mobile,  Ala. 


The  Rev.  Don  Feick  has  come  out 
of  retirement  to  be  the  Rector  of 
Trinity  Church  in  Coshocton, 
Ohio. 


'57 


Navy  Chaplain  Cdr.  Christopher  B. 
Young  works  occasionally  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  Boot  Camp  and  for  Holy 
Cross  Church  in  Sanford,  Fla. 


'59 


Carroll  E.  Brown  recently  com- 
pleted 25  years  on  the  faculty  of 
Episcopal  High  School  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  He  also  runs  an  antique 
shop  out  of  his  farmhouse. 


'60 


The  Rev.  William  L.  Sharkey  was 

recently  elected  to  the  executive 
council  of  the  Diocese  of  Florida. 


'67 


The  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Bell  assists  at 
All  Saints'  Episcopal  Church,  al- 
though he  is  officially  retired.  Ben- 
jamin lives  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 


'74 


The  Rev.  James  W.  Williams  re- 
cently became  the  fourth  rector  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  Heflin,  Ala. 


'83 


Tim  Klopfenstein  began  work  on 
his  doctorate  at  the  Austin  Presby- 
terian Seminary. 


'84 


The  Rev.  G.  Wm.  Allender  and  his 

wife  Carolyn  celebrated  their  forty- 
fifth  wedding  anniversary  in  June. 
The  Rev.  Stephen  J.  Eichler  was  in- 
ducted as  the  seventh  rector  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  Episcopal  Church 
in  Coral  Springs,  Fla.  on  June  27. 


KEEP  IN  TOUCH  WITH  SEWANEE  VIA  E-MAIL 

If  you  have  e-mail  and  would  like  to  receive  news  releases  about 
events  on  the  Mountain,  please  send  a  message  to  Joe  Romano,  di- 
rector of  media  relations,  using  this  address: 

jromano@seraph  1  .sewanee.edu 
You  can  also  use  this  address  if  you  have  specific  inquiries  and  they 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  person. 
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The  Rev.  G.  Gladstone  Rogers  Jr., 
C'24,  T'27,  of  Gainesville,  Fla., 
died  June  1,  1993.  He  played  on 
the  football  team  at  Sewanee  and 
was  a  member  of  Kappa  Alpha,  the 
student  vestry,  Pi  Omega,  and  the 
Science  Club.  After  graduating 
from  the  School  of  Theology  in 
1927,  he  was  ordained.  He  was  as- 
sistant to  the  dean  at  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Philip  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
served  churches  in  Macon,  Ga., 
and  Marianna,  DeLand,  and  Mi- 
ami, Fla.  He  left  All  Saints'  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Gainesville  in  1972. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ruth, 
three  daughters,  two  sisters,  12 
grandchildren,  and  6  great-grand- 
children. 

We  have  learned  of  the  death  of  H. 
Powell  Yates,  C'25,  of  Jacksonville 
Beach,  Fla.  He  was  a  member  of 
Alpha  Tau  Omega  fraternity.  After 
graduating  from  Sewanee,  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Virginia  where 
he  received  a  law  degree  in  1932. 
He  was  a  retired  vice  president  of 
government  relations  for  Metro- 
politan Life.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Dorothy,  his  son,  Bill,  C'62, 
and  two  daughters. 

We  have  learned  of  the  death  of 
Lafayette  Wallis  Alves,  C'29,  of 
Oak  Park,  Ga.  He  was  retired  from 
U.S.  government  service.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  his  brothers  J. 
Hodge  Alves  Jr.,  C26,  and  James 
T.  Alves,  C50,  and  nephews  J. 
Hodge  Alves  III,  C66,  and  Robert 
Mark  Alves,  C'81. 

We  have  learned  of  the  death  of 
William  H.  "Buddie"  Daggett, 
C'29,  of  Marianna,  Ark.  While  at 
Sewanee,  he  was  a  member  of  Phi 
Delta  Theta  fraternity  and  the  Or- 
der of  Gownsmen.  After  receiving 
his  degree  in  English,  he  attended 
law  school  at  Boston  University 
and  Yale  University.  He  worked  as 
an  attorney  for  over  60  years  and 
was  a  senior  partner  of  Daggett, 
Daggett,  VanDover,  Donovan,  and 
Cahoon  law  firm  in  Marianna.  He 
was  elected  as  a  University  trustee 
in  1950  and  served  until  1963.  He 
is  survived  by  his  brother,  Jimason 
Daggett,  C'35,  six  children,  a 
nephew,  Jesse  B.  Daggett,  C'63, 
and  many  grandchildren. 

We  have  learned  of  the  death  of 
David   C.    Clough    Sr.,    C'31,    of 

Albequerque,  N.M.  A  member  of 


Kappa  Alpha,  he  attended 
Harvard  Law  School  after  graduat- 
ing from  Sewanee.  Throughout  his 
life,  he  served  as  an  attorney  in 
Delaware  and  Maryland  until  his 
retirement  in  1988.  He  is  survived 
by  his  son,  David  Clough  Jr.,  C'62. 

Humphrey  Folk,  C'32,  of  Wilson, 
Ark.,  died  recently.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  frater- 
nity. After  graduating  from 
Sewanee,  he  worked  for  Union 
and  Planters  Bank  in  Memphis 
and  then  retired  to  his  farm  in  Wil- 
son. He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Ruby. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Kellermann, 
C'33,  T'35,  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  died 
September  23,  1993.  While  at 
Sewanee  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Gownsmen,  Kappa  Sigma 
fraternity,  the  football  and  track 
teams,  the  Pan-Hellenic  Council, 
Blue  Key,  and  the  "S"  Club.  After 
being  ordained,  he  served  the  dio- 
ceses of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and 
North  Carolina  and  later  founded 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Council  on 
Alcoholism  and  Chemical  Depen- 
dency. He  was  honored  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Dependence,  receiving  the 
council's  Humanitarian  Award  for 
two  of  his  written  works:  A  Guide  for 
the  Family  of  the  Alcoholic  and  A 
Merry-Go-Round Named 'Denial.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Gwen 
Kellermann,  his  son,  Joseph  L. 
Kellermann  Jr.,  C'64,  two  sisters, 
and  a  brother,  C.  Richard 
Kellermann,  C'31. 

John  Watson  "Jack"  Morton  Sr., 
C33,  of  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  died  on 
August  8,  1993.  An  active  member 
of  Sewanee  athletics,  he  was  on  the 
freshman  and  varsity  football,  bas- 
ketball, and  track  teams  and  was 
the  football  and  basketball  captain 
for  several  years,  receiving  an  hon- 
orable-mention All-American  for 
football  in  1930.  He  was  a  member 
of  Sigma  Nu  fraternity,  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa,  Blue  Key,  and  the 
Order  of  Gownsmen  while  at 
Sewanee,  as  well  as  head  of  the  vol- 
unteer fire  department,  president 
of  the  "S"  club,  and  vice  president 
of  his  sophomore  class.  After 
graduating  with  a  B.A.,  he  moved 
to  Florida  to  work  in  the  real  estate 
and  insurance  field.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Nancy;  a  son,  two 
daughters,  and  six  grandchildren. 


Thomas  E.  Haile,  C'36,  of  Fern 
Park,  Fla.,  died  on  October  12, 
1993.  A  member  of  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  fraternity  while  at 
Sewanee,  he  received  his  B.S.  de- 
gree in  physics  from  the  University 
of  Florida.  Serving  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World 
War  II,  he  later  began  his  career  at 
the  Growers  and  Shippers  League 
of  Florida  where  he  retired  in  1981 
as  executive  vice  president.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth. 

We  have  learned  of  the  death  of 
Robert  G.  Donaldson,  C'42,  T'45, 

of  Winter  Park,  Fla.  A  Baker 
Scholar  while  at  Sewanee,  he  was  a 
member  of  Delta  Tau  Delta  frater- 
nity, the  Honor  Council,  the  Order 
of  Gownsmen,  the  University 
choir,  and  the  Purple  editorial  staff. 
Majoring  in  English,  he  entered 
seminary  shortly  after  receiving  his 
BA.  and  was  ordained  in  1945.  Af- 
ter serving  churches  in  Florida  and 
Mississippi,  he  became  a  chaplain 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  then  be- 
gan a  career  in  finance,  working 
for  the  Home  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association.  Retiring  in  1979, 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
as  an  inventor  and  world  traveler. 

Charles    E.    "Sam"    McCutchen, 

C'42,  of  Sheffield,  Ala.,  died  Sep- 
tember, 1993.  While  at  Sewanee, 
he  was  a  member  of  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa,  the  Order  of  Gowns- 
men, the  "S"  Club,  and  Alpha  Tau 
Omega  fraternity.  He  was  also  on 
the  football  team  and  served  as  a 
proctor.  After  graduating  with  a 
BA.  in  economics,  he  attended 
the  University  of  Virginia,  receiv- 
ing a  law  degree  in  1949.  During 
his  career  as  an  attorney,  he  spent 
some  time  representing  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  a 
daughter,  and  a  son. 

David  E.  Pierce,  C'43,  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  died  August  3,  1993.  He 
was  involved  the  construction  busi- 
ness in  a  Florida-based  company. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marga- 
ret, his  son,  David  E.  Pierce  Jr., 
C'64,  and  his  grandson,  Scott 
Pierce,  C'89. 

The  Rev.  Robert  A.  Beeland  III, 
C'44,  T'55,  of  Fairhope,  Ala.,  died 
in  August  1993.  After  serving  in 
World  War  II,  he  received  a  B.A.  in 
English  from  the  University  of  Ala- 


bama in  1952.  He  then  attended 
seminary  and  was  ordained  in 
1956,  acting  as  long-time  rector  of 
St.  Peter's  Church  of  Rome,  Ga., 
until  his  retirement  in  1985.  He 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees 
at  Sewanee  in  1978  and  served  for 
several  years  thereafter.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  daughters,  Frances 
Givhan,  C'79,  and  Caroline 
Beeland,  C'88,  and  his  son,  John 
Beeland,  C'83. 

We  have  learned  of  the  death  of 
Leonidas  Polk  Bills  "Lonny" 
Emerson,  C'47,  of  Mitchellville, 
Md.  After  serving  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  World  War  II,  he  entered 
Sewanee  and  was  active  in  the  Or- 
der of  Gownsmen,  the  Purpleedito- 
rial  staff,  and  Kappa  Sigma  frater- 
nity. He  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
with  a  B.S.  degree  in  physics  and, 
in  1949,  received  a  law  degree 
from  Vanderbill  University.  He 
then  joined  the  staff  at  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
(FCC)  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
he  worked  for  the  majority  of  his 
career.  He  retired  in  1980  as  an 
appellate  administrative  law  judge, 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  FCC 
Appeals  Review  Board.  He  was  also 
active  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
serving  as  a  vestryman,  warden, 
missioner,  and  layt  eader,  and  help- 
ing found  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Transfiguration  in  Colesville, 
Md.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Gloria;  three  sons,  Charles  B. 
Emerson,  C'74,  of  Herndon,  Va.; 
Leonidas  P.B.  Emerson  Jr.,  C'75,  of 
Lima,  Peru;  and  Robert  W. 
Emerson,  C'78,  of  Gainsville,  Fla.; 
his  brother,  Robert  Wyatt 
Emerson,  C'43,  of  Dauphin  Island, 
Ala.;  and  seven  grandchildren. 

The  Rev.  John  Marshall  Haynes, 
C'47,  T'58,  of  Columbia,  S.C.,  died 
on  July  9, 1993.  A  member  of  Delta 
Tau  Delta  fraternity,  he  served  in 
the  Navy  in  both  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War.  In  1950,  he  fin- 
ished his  undergraduate  career  at 
the  University  of  Florida  with  a  de- 
gree in  English  literature  and  re- 
ceived a  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida.  After  his  ordina- 
tion in  1958,  he  served  in  churches 
in  the  Episcopal  dioceses  of 
Florida,  New  York,  Maine,  and 
South  Carolina.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Ann,  his  sons  Thomas 
Haynes,  C'81,  and  William 
Haynes,  C'84,  and  his  daughter. 
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We  have  learned  of  the  death  of 
William     F.     Brame,     C'49,     of 

Kinston,  N.C.  While  at  Sewanee, 
he  was  a  member  of  Delta  Tau 
Delta  fraterntiy.  He  was  a  career 
musician  and  served  as  head  or- 
ganist and  choirmaster  at  St. 
Mary's  Church  in  Kinston  for 
many  years.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mary,  and  several  children. 

We  have  learned  of  the  death  of 
William  P.  Cooper  Jr.,  A'45,  C'49, 

of  Nashville,  Tenn.  A  member  of 
Kappa  Alpha,  he  received  his  de- 
gree from  Sewanee  in  English.  He 
was  invovled  in  the  printing  busi- 
ness in  Nashville. 

Elbert  Watson,  C'49,  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  died  October  5,  1993.  While 
at  Sewanee,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  his  sophomore  class  and 
was  a  member  of  Kappa  Sigma  fra- 
ternity. After  completing  his  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Arkansas 
with  a  B.S.  degree  in  industrial  en- 
gineering management,  he  spent 
the  majority  of  his  career  with  the 
Enron  Corporation  of  Houston,  a 
leading  natural  gas  company.  After 
retiring  as  senior  vice  president  in 
1987,  he  remained  active  in  the  oil 
and  gas  industry,  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Department  of  Energy 
National  Defense  Executive  Re- 
serve, the  National  Petroleum 
Council,  and  several  other  organi- 
zations in  the  field.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Adeline;  his  son,  the 
Rev.  Elbert  E.  Watson,  C'76;  a 
daughter,  and  four  grandchildren. 

John  B.  Shober  Jr.,  C'50,  of  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  died  in  April  1993.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during 
World  War  II.  An  economics  major 
at  Sewanee,  he  was  a  member  of 
Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity,  a  proc- 
tor, and  a  member  of  the  track 
team.  For  several  years,  he  worked 
in  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans, 
La.,  as  a  sales  engineer  for  Metal 
Goods  Corporation.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  was  an  administrative 
assistant  with  the  City  of  Mobile. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Patsy, 
and  his  son,  John  B.  Shober  III, 
C'76. 

We  have  learned  of  the  death  of 
I  he  Rev.  Robert  F.  Cowling,  T'50, 

of  Dawson,  Ga.  Receiving  his  B.S. 
degree  in  1946  from  Georgia  Tech. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
in  1951  and  served  in  Florida  par- 


ishes until  1977  when  he  went  to 
the  Diocese  of  Georgia.  He  eventu- 
ally became  vicar  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  Dawson,  and  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Blakely,  Ga.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Katherine  Cowling  of  Dawson. 

We  have  learned  of  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  John  E.  Soller,  C'53,  of 

Canandaigua,  N.Y.  A  member  of 
the  discipline  committee,  Beta 
Theta  Pi  fraternity,  and  the  Purple 
editorial  staff,  he  graduated  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  with  a  degree  in  his- 
tory. After  receiving  his  master's 
degree  from  the  Fletcher  School 
of  Law  and  Diplomacy  in  1954,  he 
entered  the  University  of 
Goettingen,  Germany,  as  a 
Fulbright  Scholar  oflnternational 
Law.  He  then  served  briefly  as  an 
assistant  professor  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  following  which 
he  worked  for  the  International 
Division  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  in 
Hong  Kong,  China.  He  entered 
the  General  Theological  Seminary 
in  1963  and,  following  his  ordina- 
tion in  1966,  served  churches  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  state. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Carlene. 

Gene  P.  Eyler,  C'54,  of  Birming- 
ham. Mich.,  died  August  17,  1993. 
A  native  of  Olean,  N.Y,  he  was  a 
member  of  Sigma  Nu  fraternity, 
captain  of  the  basketball  and  golf 
teams,  and  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  Spanish.  After  gradua- 
tion, he  became  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  in  England 
and  later  had  a  prominent  career 
in  the  automotive  manufacturing 
industry.  Throughout  his  life  he 
maintained  excellent  status  as  an 
amateur  golfer  and  participated 
and  finished  well  in  many  re- 
nowned tournaments,  such  as  the 
British  Open  and  U.S.  Amateur. 
He  is  survived  by  his  mother, 
Maxine  Eyler,  of  Olean,  N.Y. 

The  Rev.  George  H.  Quarterman 
Jr.,  C'56,  of  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  died 
August  13,  1993.  While  at 
Sewanee,  he  was  an  active  member 
of  Blue  Key,  Pi  Gamma  Mu,  an 
honorary  social  science  fraternity, 
the  Order  of  Gownsmen,  and  the 
University  Choir.  He  also  served  as 
news  editor  for  the  Purpleand  as  an 
officer  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta  frater- 
nity. After  graduating  with  a  B.A.  in 
economics,  he  received  a  D.Min. 
in  1959  from  the  Church  Divinity 


School  of  the  Pacific.  Upon  his  or- 
dination the  same  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Air  Force  chaplain,  later 
serving  parishes  in  Honolulu, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Missouri. 
He  was  elected  as  a  University 
Trustee  in  1978,  and  re-elected  in 
1990.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Ruby,  and  two  daughters. 

We  have  learned  of  the  death  ofW. 
Harrison    Rucker   Jr.,    C'57,    of 

Marietta,  Ga.  A  member  of  Phi 
Gamma  Delta  fraternity  at 
Sewanee,  he  received  his  under- 
graduate degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida.  In  1960,  he  received 
his  D.D.S.  from  Emory  University 
Medical  School  and  served  for 
some  time  as  a  dentist  with  the  U.S. 
Navy.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Dixie,  and  three  children. 

H.  Forrest  Philson,  C'58,  of  Trea- 
sure Island,  Fla.,  died  June  23, 
1993.  A  history  major,  he  was  a 
member  of  Kappa  Alpha  and  a 
member  of  the  student  vestry.  Af- 
ter graduating  from  Sewanee,  he 
went  on  to  Emory  University  where 
he  earned  a  master's  degree  in  his- 
tory in  1962.  A  career  military 
man,  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  on  two  tours  during  the 
Vietnam  War,  retiring  as  lieutenant 
colonel.  He  directed  the  Marine 
ROTC  program  at  Auburn  Univer- 
sity and  was  inspector  general  for 
the  Marines  in  the  Southeast  area. 
He  also  taught  history  at  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  and  was  a 
former  CEO/owner  of  Pacific  Isles 
Consultants  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
He  is  survived  by  a  brother. 

John  Terrell  Munal,  A'59,  C'63,  of 

Marco  Island,  Fla.,  died  July  10, 
1993.  He  was  a  pitcher  for  the 
Sewanee  baseball  team  and  a 
member  of  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
fraternity.  He  moved  to  Marco  Is- 
land from  Kingston,  Tenn.,  two 
decades  ago  after  retiring  from  the 
hospital  business.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Bethany,  two  daughters, 
and  a  brother. 

We  have  learned  of  the  recent 
death  of  George  B.  Bocock,  C'64, 

of  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  majored  in 
mathematics  and  was  a  member  of 
Alpha  Tau  Omega  fraternity.  Dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  War,  he  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and 
served  as  a  radar  officer  at  Chu  Lai 
air  base  from  1966  to  1967.  He  was 


a  designer  and  project  manager 
for  Robert  &  Company  in  Atlanta. 
He  is  survived  by  his  daughter, 
Anita,  C'94. 

Carlisle  N.   Hastie  III,  C'68,  of 

Charleston,  S.C.,  died  August  4, 
1993.  The  great-great-great  grand- 
son of  John  Alfred  Calhoun,  a 
founding  trustee  of  the  University, 
he  graduated  from  Sewanee  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  economics.  In 
1974,  he  received  an  MBA  from 
Wake  Forest  University.  He  was  an 
Air  Force  veteran  and  owner-op- 
erator of  Hastie  Cleaners  in 
Charleston.  He  is  survived  by  his 
mother,  Charlotte  McCrady 
Hastie,  and  his  sister,  Eleanor  L. 
Hastie. 

We  have  learned  of  the  death  of 
Arnold   P.   "Chip"   Hayward   III, 

C'71,  of  Barrington,  111.  While  at 
Sewanee,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Gownsmen,  Sigma  Nu 
fraternity,  and  the  New  Student 
Union  Committee.  After  receiving 
a  degree  in  biology,  he  entered 
Northwestern  University,  graduat- 
ing with  a  D.D.S.  in  1975.  During 
his  practice,  he  opened  several  of- 
fices for  general  dentistry  in  the 
DePaul  University  area.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  sister. 

Robert      Livingstone      Dilworth, 

C'77,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  died 
August  6,  1993.  He  was  a  Wilkins 
Scholar  and  an  English  major.  Af- 
ter graduating,  he  received  his 
master's  degree  in  computer  sci- 
ence from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama in  Birmingham.  In  1987,  he 
was  appointed  director  of  com- 
puter services  for  the  Alabama 
Heart  Institute.  He  then  became 
the  owner  of  Computer  Support 
Associates,  a  computer  consulting 
buisness.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Drenda  Lawley  Dilworth,  and  his 
parents. 
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AFTERWORD 


CHEMISTRY,  SYMBOL,  AND 
LANGUAGE 

by  James  Lowe 

At  the  time  when  I  first  began 
this  text,  I  was  troubled  by  the 
thought  that  chemistry  appeared 
to  be  the  modern  science  most 
lacking  in  a  rich  philosophical 
history.  My  readings  in  both 
physics  and  biology  offered  me 
no  consolation,  for  they  seemed 
only  to  confirm  my  fears.  Writers 
in  physics  return  again  and  again 
to  a  rich  history  of  discourse  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  writers  in  biology  take 
up  questions  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  life  and  the  evolution  of 
man.  In  comparison,  the  history 
of  chemical  discourse  appeared 
to  be  rooted  in  the  particulars  of 
systems  being  studied,  and  nota- 
bly lacking  in  grand  themes.  Fur- 
thermore, I  was  not  reassured  by 
my  earlier  musings  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  had  often  joked  that  while 
many  physicists  appeared  to  be 
thin  in  body  and  ethereal  in 
manner,  most  chemists  seemed 
drawn  to  the  sensual  things  in 
life.  They  loved  good  food,  mar- 
ried attractive  spouses,  and  spoke 
lovingly  of  crystals,  colors,  and 
smells. 

Just  as  many  chemists  are 
drawn  to  worldly  things,  chemis- 
try seems  to  be  a  worldly  science. 
It  is  intrinsically  joined  to  tech- 
nology. Chemistry  offers  both 
profound  insights  into  the  mate- 
rial world  and  mundane  recipes 
for  making  this  product  or  modi- 
fying that  one.  For  example, 
Lavoisier,  widely  acknowledged 
to  be  the  father  of  modern  chem- 
istry, developed  procedures  to 
improve  the  gunpowder  that  was 
later  used  by  Napoleon's  armies. 
Throughout  its  history,  chemis- 
try retained  close  ties  to  technol- 
ogy. Because  it  is  the  study  of  the 
properties  and  interconversions 
of  material  substances,  chemistry 
has  played  key  roles  in  the  pro- 
duction of  metals  for  industry, 


pigments  for  artists,  papers  and 
ink  for  printing,  textiles  and  dyes 
for  clothing,  pesticides  and  her- 
bicides for  agriculture,  pharma- 
ceuticals for  medicine,  and 
chemicals  for  preserving  food 
and  purifying  water. 

Recently,  I  have  been  struck 
by  the  realization  that  chemistry, 
although  a  science  having  only 
shallow  philosophical  roots, 
shares  a  long  and  deep  associa- 
tion with  both  religion  and 
magic.  Indeed,  it  is  a  most  catho- 
lic science.  The  colors,  symbols, 
shapes  and  smells  that 
marked  the  sen- 
sual appeal  of 
chemistry  in 
some  ways 
echo  the 
changing 
colors  of 
vestments 
during  the 
church  year, 
the  iconogra- 
phy of  saints,  the 
often  striking  architec 
ture  of  churches,  and  the  rich 
odors  of  incense.  Chemistry 
shares  symbols  and  substance 
with  many  religions.  Both  the 
medicine  man  and  the  pharma- 
cist offer  chemical  potions  for 
healing. 

Why  had  it  taken  me  so  long 
to  arrive  at  the  perception  that 
our  chemical  heritage  is  more 
tied  to  religion  and  magic  than  to 
philosophy?  Was  this  not  the 
knowledge  that  I  had  as  a  child? 
A  book  of  "chemical  magic" 
came  with  my  first  chemistry  set. 
I  recall  my  delight  in  watching  a 
glass  of  water  turn  to  a  burgundy 
colored  solution  when  I  added  a 
drop  of  indicator  and  a  small 
amount  of  base.  Like  tens  of 
thousands  of  other  child-like 
chemists,  I  had  transformed  "wa- 
ter into  wine." 

For  many  people,  an  under- 
standing of  the  world  of  technol- 
ogy is  informed,  in  part,  with  the 
metaphorical  images  taken  from 
religion  and  fairy  tale.  At  the  mar- 


riage feast  at  Cana,  Jesus  turned 
water,  a  symbol  of  life,  into  wine, 
a  symbol  of  celebration.  Is  it  not 
also  a  miracle  to  make  barren 
fields  to  bloom  using  fertilizers 
or  to  convert  petroleum  into 
clothing?  Have  we  not  been 
promised  that  life  can  be  made  a 
celebration  through  the  miracles 
of  technology?  In  the  fairy  tale, 
Sleeping  Beauty,  a  wicked  queen 
poisons  an  apple  to  kill  her  rival. 
Sleeping  Beauty  takes  a  bite  of 
the  apple  and  falls  into  a  coma.  A 
wandering  prince  kisses  the 
sleeping  beauty  to  break 
the  spell.  Fairy-tale 
technology  is  de- 
feated, and 
the  prince 
and  prin- 
cess live 
happily 
ever  after. 
Don't  some 
people  say 
that  our  envi- 
ronmental prob- 
lems are  the  due  to  the 
evils  of  technology  practiced  by 
wicked  corporations?  Don't 
some  people  long  for  a  modern- 
day  prince  or  princess  who  will 
save  an  innocent  society? 

Like  many  other  chemists,  I 
am  troubled  that  the  word 
"chemistry"  has  acquired  a  nega- 
tive connotation  for  many 
people.  The  growth  of  modern 
technology  has  given  rise  to  a 
host  of  seemingly  new  problems. 
As  people  survey  the  destruction 
to  the  environment  associated 
with  the  excesses  of  industrializa- 
tion, they  confront  new  ques- 
tions. Can  the  degradation  of  the 
environment  be  slowed  or 
stopped?  What  technologies 
need  to  be  altered  and  in  what 
ways?  I  am  concerned  that 
people  may  be  doomed  to  frus- 
tration and  defeat  as  they  pursue 
unreachable  goals  that  reflect  a 
reality  present  only  in  magical 
worlds.  Yet  I  also  am  concerned 
that  too  many  policies  may  be 
formulated  only  by  the  consider- 


ation of  risks  on  a  cost-benefit 
basis.  As  a  chemist,  what  respon- 
sibility do  I  bear  and  what  kind  of 
response  am  I  to  make  to  these 
issues? 

I  conclude  that  I  cannot  con- 
vey the  insights  of  chemistry  with- 
out also  addressing  issues  of  tech- 
nology and  the  environment.  As 
a  chemist,  I  know  that  there  are 
risks  and  benefits  associated  with 
applications  of  chemistry.  Early 
laboratory  instructions  for  the 
practice  of  chemistry  described 
procedures  for  "safely"  tasting 
poisonous  substances.  Phosgene, 
one  of  the  poison  gases  used  in 
World  War  I,  is  an  important  in- 
termediate in  the  production  of 
agricultural  chemicals.  The  same 
drugs  used  to  decrease  the  risk  of 
organ  rejection  in  transplant  sur- 
gery increase  the  risk  that  a  pa- 
tient will  develop  cancer  at  a  later 
time.  These  connections  can  be 
seen  as  inherent  in  the  relation- 
ships between  chemical  struc- 
tures. 

How  can  people  enter  into  a 
dialogue  concerning  visions  for 
the  future  that  require  action 
now?  With  what  language  can 
they  talk  about  the  world  of  ev- 
eryday experience  when  that 
world  and  that  experience  are 
rapidly  changing?  The  language 
of  bread  and  water,  of  earth  and 
sky,  of  health  and  disease  is  over- 
laid with  both  magical  and  sacra- 
mental meanings.  The  language 
of  chemistry,  the  language  of  sci- 
ence, is  rational.  It  is  important 
to  connect  or  to  reconnect  the 
language  of  the  sacred  and  magi- 
cal description  of  the  world  so 
important  to  human  experience 
with  the  language  of  science 
used  in  chemistry.  It  is  important 
to  join  the  visions  of  prophets 
and  storytellers  to  the  visions  of 
scientists. 


James  Lowe  is  a  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  Sewanee.  This  essay  appears 
in  his  new  textbook.  Chemistry,  In- 
dustry, and  the  Environment. 
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As  I  did  research  for  the  cover  story  on 
Sewanee  women,  I  looked  at  old  issues  of 
the  Sewanee  Purple  to  get  a  sense  of  what 
the  University  was  like  before  women.  I  came 
across  a  regular  feature,  "The  Purple  Pre- 
sents," in  the  mid-1960s  Purple  that  made  it 
clear  to  me  the  time  was  ripe  for  coeducation. 

"The  Purple  Presents"  was  a  weekly  series 
of  photographs  of  women  from  other  col- 
leges with  brief  descriptions  about  their  physi- 
cal attributes  and  interests.  I  wrote  down  one 
of  those  descriptions  from  an  October  10, 
1967,  issue.  It  read:  "Lou  Lane,  a  Mississippi 
College  sophomore.  This  5'4"  brunette 
beauty  would  like  to  meet  a  Sewanee  gentle- 
man." 

The  University  has  come  a  long  way  since 
those  times.  For  25  years  women  have  been  a 
real  and  vital  presence  on  campus,  not  merely 
a  face  and  a  bouffant  whose  primary  interest 
was  in  meeting  a  "Sewanee  gentleman." 

Dean  of  Students  Mary  Sue  Cushman,  who 
has  been  an  advocate  of  women  on  campus 
for  22  years,  says  the  early  years  posed  some 
challenges.  "The  first  year  I  was  here,  the  men 
didn't  have  any  hours  for  closing  doors  or 
having  company.  But  the  women  were  locked 
in  after  a  certain  hour  of  night,"  she  says. 

"One  of  the  first  things  I  did  when  I  got 
here  was  to  say  that  you  could  keep  the  visita- 
tion hours  but  there's  no  reason  that  women 
shouldn't  have  the  same  freedom  to  stay  out." 

As  a  dean,  Cushman  helped  to  set  the  tone 
for  how  women  should  be  viewed  at  Sewanee. 
"Having  gone  to  a  women's  college,  it  was  al- 
ways assumed  there  that  women  were  serious 
scholars  and  that  they  could  achieve  anything 


they  wanted  to  achieve.  In  a  sense,  I  brought 
that  framework;  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
was  true  here  as  well." 

A  list  of  the  achievements  of  Sewanee 
women  would  fill  up  this  magazine  and  sev- 
eral others.  They  have  transformed  life  on  the 
Mountain,  helping  to  make  Sewanee  a  "first- 
rate  liberal  arts  college  and  to  make  social  life 
more  like  full-fledged,  adult  social  life,"  as 
English  professor  John  Reishman  notes.  They 
have  left  the  Mountain  to  distinguish  them- 
selves as  lawyers,  doctors,  bankers,  mothers, 
teachers,  writers,  artists — this  list,  too,  would 
fill  up  a  magazine. 

The  women  with  whom  I  spoke  made  it 
clear,  however,  that  what  they  have  done  and 
what  they  have  become  simply  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  their  Sewanee  ex- 
periences. Cornelia  Hood  Heflin,  C'75,  cap- 
tures the  sentiments  of  many  Sewanee  stu- 
dents when  she  says,  "It  was  probably  the  most 
meaningful  experience  of  my  life." 
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VICE-CHANCELLOR'S        CORNER 


Travels  with  Sam 


"On  the  Road" 

enables  Joan  and 

me  to  see  the 

results  of 

generations  of 

affection  and 

participation  in 

the  life  of  the 

university  of  the 

SOUTH. 


CHARLES  KURALT  made  famous  his  "On  the  Road" 
vignettes  of  America  and  American  life.  His  travels 
have  long  been  anticipated  and  performed  by  suc- 
cessive vice-chancellors.  From  the  start  Bishop  Quintard 
realized  he  had  to  leave  the  Mountain  to  raise  funds,  to 
promote  the  University  of  the  South,  and  to  recruit  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  friends.  Thousands  of  miles,  indeed, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  later,  the  14th  vice- 
chancellor  continues  to  be  "On  the  Road."  I  thought  a 
glimpse  of  those  travels  during  calendar  year  1993 
would  be  instructive  and  entertaining. 

A  major  thrust  of  the  travel  focuses  upon  Sewanee's 
relationship  with  the  owning  dioceses  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  larger  Anglican  Communion.  In  Febru- 
ary, I  visited  the  Diocese  of  Georgia,  giving  a  major  ad- 
dress. Later  trips  to  Nashville  and  Memphis  saw  partici- 
pation in  services  consecrating  two  new  bishops.  Talks 
to  churches  and  the  Diocese  of  Alabama  were  also  a 
part  of  this  agenda.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  trips  in- 
cluded dinners  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
his  wife  and  with  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  and 
his  wife.  The  latter  occasion  took  place  in  March  in  the 
context  of  the  formation  of  the  worldwide  Colleges  and 
Universities  of  the  Anglican  Communion  (CLAC);  this 
new  organization  seeks  to  promote  contacts  among 
more  than  40  colleges  across  the  globe. 

A  second  major  component  involves  the  search  for 
"the  never  failing  succession  of  benefactors."  In  prepa- 
ration for,  and  now  as  a  part  of  The  Campaign  for 
Sewanee,  these  travels  took  Joan  and  me  to  Charleston, 
Huntsville,  Waco,  Birmingham,  Cincinnati,  Lexington, 
and  again  to  Memphis,  not  to  mention  Nashville  several 
times.  Closely  aligned  with  these  trips  were  alumni  club 
activities  in  Nashville,  Chicago,  and  Dallas.  These 
alumni  occasions  are  particularly  pleasant  as  we  see  gen- 
erations of  Sewanee  graduates,  parents,  and  friends 
gather  to  enjoy  one  another,  to  learn  of  developments 
on  the  Domain,  and  to  think  of  the  University's  future. 
Important  aspects  of  the  alumni  efforts  include  identi- 
fication of  involvement  with  future  alumni  leaders  who 
will  provide  further  leadership  for  the  institution. 

The  third  area  of  travel  centers  upon  participation 
in  associations  located  in  the  South:  the  Associated  Col- 


leges of  the  South  and  the  Southern  Collegiate  Athletic 
Conference.  Joint  meetings  in  Atlanta  reduced  some  of 
the  travel,  but  only  for  this  year.  Since  these  groups 
meet  three  times  each  year,  they  constitute  a  continuing 
obligation. 

Nor  did  I  entirely  neglect  the  academic  side.  I 
chaired  a  panel  on  "Emerging  Intelligence  Issues"  at  a 
conference  in  early  October  sponsored  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  This  symposium  will  help  with  my 
current  course  on  intelligence  and  foreign  policy,  of- 
fered to  upper-level  students. 

Linked  with  these  commitments  is  participation  in 
national  meetings:  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  Universities,  and  the  "Annapolis  Group"  of  select 
private  colleges.  These  activities  meant  four  trips  to 
Washington  and  another  to  Annapolis;  Joan  and  I  know 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  Washington's  National  Air- 
port. Does  it  matter?  I  believe  so,  as  we  gain  increasing 
public  recognition  and  participation  in  the  national 
debate  on  the  future  of  independent  higher  education. 

But  perhaps  most  satisfying  are  the  personal  friend- 
ships made  with  countless  college  presidents,  alumni 
leaders,  alumni  donors,  priests,  bishops,  parents, 
friends,  and  now  many  students  to  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  handing  degrees  at  five  Sewanee  gradua- 
tions. Many  of  these  contacts  buttress  anew  the  bonds 
that  tie  the  Sewanee  family  together.  "On  the  Road" 
enables  Joan  and  me  to  see  the  results  of  generations  of 
affection  and  participation  in  the  life  of  the  University 
of  the  South.  Individuals  are  finally  what  education 
means  in  the  Sewanee  context. 
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Samuel  R.  Williamson 
Vice-Chancellor  and  President 
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LETTERS 


But  Is  It  Art? 

Your  article  on  John  Walker  in  the  January  issue  of 
Sewanee was  very  interesting.  As  more  and  more  people 
are  enjoying  art  these  days,  it  was  good  to  see  an  art-re- 
lated article  in  the  publication. 

Leftwich  Kimbrough,  C'57 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

I  think  that  your  story  on  the  painter  from  South 
Carolina  was  the  best  the  magazine  has  done  so  far.  It 
was  timely,  too. 

Robert  Ingram,  C'93 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

From  E-mail 

Thank  you  for  another  classic  of  Sewanee.  I  especially 
enjoyed  the  story  about  John  Walker  and  the  new  avant- 
garde. 

Charles  Thomas,  C'27 
Greenville,  S.C. 

It  is  clear  from  your 
writing  that  you  lack  an  ap- 
preciation, or  even  a  toler- 
ance, for  the  last  80  years 
of  art  history.  It  was  in 
1917  that  Marcel 

Duchamp  revolutionized 
the  art  world  by  displaying 
"Fountain"  as  a  work  of 
art,  the  so-called  urinal  of 
which  you  speak.  This 
work  enabled  the  artist  to 
challenge  the  definition  of 
art  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  movements  of  Ab- 
stract, Pop,  and  Conceptual  art.  You  don't  have  to  like 
this  art,  but  you  need  to  understand  why  the  art  was 
made  and  its  relevance  to  the  world  in  which  we  live 
before  you  condemn  it.  .  .  . 

I  think  you  did  John  Walker's  paintings  a  grave  dis- 
service by  tearing  down  the  last  100  years  of  art  history 
in  order  to  elevate  his  art  work  to  the  status  of  "avant- 
garde."  I  would  recommend  in  the  future  that  if  you 
wish  to  support  the  work  of  an  alumnus  that  you  do  so 
with  much  forethought  and  write  your  article  in  a  man- 
ner that  trumpets  the  positive  elements  of  his  work  and 
his  place  in  the  field.  .  .  . 

Kerry Eilish  McCarthy,  C'87 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


While  assuring  you  that  my  faith  in  the  University 
and  support  for  its  mission  have  weathered  many  storms 
successfully,  I  do  want  to  express  my  disappointment 
after  reading  your  cover  story  in  January's  Sewanee. 

John  Walker,  though  I  only  barely  knew  him  and  his 
family,  seemed  to  me  ten  years  ago  to  be  a  decent  man. 
His  painting,  also,  has  its  charms  and  interest.  However, 
the  modest  impression  made  by  his  paintings  does  not 
bear  the  weight  of  the  disparaging  comments  about  oth- 
ers' work  contained  in  the  article.  Such  invective  ill-be- 
comes any  attempts  to  persuade  others  of  a  particular 
aesthetic  point  of  view.  .  .  . 

Mark  Alan  Lewis,  C'82 
Ridgewood,  N.J. 


Bigger  is  Better 


Just  received  the  alumni  magazine.  It's  a  fine  looking 
magazine,  but  I  have  one  complaint:  I  wish  you  would 
use  a  point  size  big  enough  to  easily  read  the  articles.  I 
don't  have  bad  vision  (although  I  do  wear  glasses) ,  but 
I  am  simply  not  going  to  work  at  reading  something  I 
don't  have  to  read.  If  all  of  the  magazine  was  in  the 
same  point  size  as  pp.  21-23,  it  would  be  friendly  and  in- 
viting to  read.  I'd  like  to  read  Guy  Lytle's  sermon  on  pp. 
26-27,  but  it  looks  like  a  lot  of  work  and  I'm  not  sure  I 
will  get  around  to  it.  My  point  is:  leisure  reading  is  lei- 
sure reading;  you  have  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible.  As 
an  editor  once  told  me,  you  can  never  underestimate 
the  laziness  of  your  readers. 

David  Sumner,  T'83 

Muncie,  Ind. 

From  E-mail 

Cover  to  Cover 

I  wish  to  thank  you  and  and  your  editorial  associates, 
and  to  congratulate  the  University,  on  the  exceptionally 
high  quality  of  the  new  Sewanee  under  your  editorship. 
For  many  years,  its  predecessor's  chief  use  to  me  was  to 
ascertain  if  anyone  I  knew  had  accomplished  something 
worthwhile — or  died.  It  never  occurred  to  me  actually 
to  read  it  cover-to-cover. 

Suddenly,  there  are  well-written  articles  of  broad  in- 
terest, artful  photographs  extremely  well  reproduced, 
along  with  excellent  graphics  and  layout. 

You  make  this  ancient  alumnus  very  proud  indeed. 

Grenville  Seibels  II,  C'43 
Columbia,  S.C. 


Letters 


Letters  is  a  new  feature  in 
Sewanee.  Address  corre- 
spondence to 
Letters,  Sewanee, 
Office  of  Communications, 

735  University  Ave, 
Sewanee,  TN  3 7383-1 000; 

our  e-mail  address  is 

rbradfor@seraphl.sewanee.edu 

or  FAX  your  letter  to  615- 

598-1667.  Please  include 

your  full  name.  All  letters 

received,  will  be  considered  for 

publication  and  may  be 
edited  for  clarity  and  space. 
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"This  magnificent 
gift  will  allow  us 
to  attract  some  of 

the  nation's  best 
young  scholars  to 

SEWANEE." 


Vice-Chancellor 
Samuel  Williamson 


Vice-Chancellor  Samuel 
Williamson  and  Sam 
Benedict  discuss  the  Benedict 
Scholars  Program. 


Samuel  Benedict  Makes  $5  Million  Gift 
for  Scholarship  Program 

SEWANEE  has  received  a  $5  million  gift  from  Samuel 
Benedict  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  estahlish  the 
Samuel  and  Betty  Benedict  Fund  at  the  University. 
"This  magnificent  gift  will  allow  us  to  attract  some  of 
the  nation's  best  young  scholars  to  Sewanee,"  said  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  President  Samuel  Williamson.  "The 
Benedicts'  generosity  will  have  an  important  impact  on 
the  University  now  and  for  generations  to  come." 

The  gift  will  create  the  Benedict  Scholars  Program, 
the  most  prestigious  of  the  University's  undergraduate 
scholarship  offerings.  Benedict  Scholars  will  receive  full 
scholarships  covering  tuition,  fees,  and  room  and 
board;  the  awards  will  be  based  on  academic  achieve- 
ment, demonstrated  leadership  ability,  and  qualities  of 
character.  The  University  will  annually  award  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  Benedict  scholarships  possible  based 
on  the  funds  available. 

"I  had  always  thought  about  doing  something  of  this 
magnitude  for  Sewanee,"  said  Benedict.  "I  hope  to  be 
able  to  meet  some  of  the  students  who  receive  the  schol- 
arships. Scholarships  are  something  that  are  so  neces- 
sary today.  Too  many  students  leave  college  with  so 

much  debt  that  they  are 
burdened  for  years  to 
come." 

Benedict  has  long  ties 
to  Sewanee.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  Cleveland  K. 
Benedict,  was  dean  of  the 
School  of  Theology  from 
1910-22.  The  family  lived 
in  what  is  now  Fulford 
Hall,  and  Samuel 

Benedict  attended  the 
Sewanee  Military  Acad- 
emy. Benedict  Hall,  a  dor- 
mitory on  campus,  is 
named  after  the  family. 

Samuel  Benedict  graduated  from  the  Hill  School  in 
Pottstown,  Penn.,  in  1920,  and  then  attended  Princeton 
University,  from  which  he  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  1924.  After  graduating  from  Princeton,  Benedict  be- 
gan a  career  that  spanned  almost  40  years  with  the 
Procter  and  Gamble  Company.  He  had  a  strong  connec- 
tion with  the  company — his  mother,  Olivia  Procter 
Benedict,  was  the  grandaughter  of  the  founder  of 
Procter  and  Gamble.  After  working  for  the  company  in 
offices  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  England,  and  Cincin- 
nati, Benedict  retired  as  corporate  secretary  in  1962. 


During  the  1940s,  Benedict  served  as  a  consultant  to  the 
U.S.  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Treasury. 

He  has  been  involved  in  community  service  in  the 
Cincinnati  area,  serving  as  a  county  park  commissioner 
for  22  years.  He  was  also  active  with  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital and  the  Home  for  the  Blind. 


Rhodes  Scholar  Tom  Ward,  C'67,  Returns 
to  Sewanee  as  University  Chaplain 

THE  REV.  THOMAS  R.  WARD  JR.,  rector  of  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  in  Nashville,  has  been  elected 
University  chaplain. 

A  1967  Sewanee  graduate  and  a  Rhodes  Scholar, 
Ward  has  served  as  rector  at 
Christ  Episcopal  Church 
since  1981.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  rector  of  All  Saints'  Par- 
ish in  Grenada,  Miss.,  for 
four  years.  Ward's  addi- 
tional experience  includes 
two  years  as  an  instructor  in 
English  on  the  Sewanee  fac- 
ulty, service  as  assistant  to 
the  rector  at  Trinity  Parish 
in  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  and 
two  years  as  instructor  in 
English  and  head  basket- 
ball coach  at  Meridian  (Miss.)  Junior  College. 

In  addition  to  his  degree  from  Sewanee,  Ward 
earned  both  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  Ox- 
ford University  in  England  and  a  master  of  divinity  de- 
gree from  Virginia  Theological  Seminary. 

As  rector  at  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Ward  has  seen 
the  number  of  baptized  persons  in  his  parish  increase 
from  700  to  1,400  in  12  years.  During  the  same  time,  the 
church's  budget  tripled  in  size,  while  pledged  income 
quadrupled. 

"I  am  excited  about  returning  to  the  Mountain," 
Ward  said.  "Sewanee  has  been  a  formative  part  of  my 
spiritual  life  since  I  was  18.  I  realize  that  the  Sewanee  I 
return  to  is  at  once  the  same  place  and  not  the  same 
place.  As  chaplain,  I  will  seek  to  address  the  ongoing 
question  of  the  role  of  the  church  in  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity." 

The  chaplaincy  at  Sewanee  became  vacant  last  year 
when  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lloyd  left  to  assume  the  rector's 
position  at  Boston's  Trinity  Church.  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Duncan  M.  Gray  Jr.,  former  bishop  of  Mississippi  and 
University  chancellor,  has  been  filling  the  role  on  an  in- 
terim basis  since  October. 
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Cushman  Leaves  Legacy  as  Dean, 
Teacher,  and  Friend 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  22  years,  Mary  Susan 
Cushman  will  have  plenty  of  time  this  fall  to  take 
those  cherished  long  walks  on  Florida's  Cape 
Sanblas  with  her  husband.  Sewanee's  first  dean  of  stu- 
dents and  the  University's  dean  of  women  since  1972, 
Cushman  will  step  down  at  the  end  of  the  academic 
year. 

It  was  more  than  25  years  ago  that  Cushman  took  up 
residence  in  Sewanee.  After  earning  degrees  from 
Wellesley  College  and  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  and  marryingjoseph  Cushman,  C'49 — they 
met  on  a  trip  to  Europe — she  arrived  at  Sewanee  in 
1968,  exactly  one  year  before  the  University's  first  class 
of  women  was  admitted.  Those  students  were  barely  se- 
niors when  Cushman  was  asked  to  become  dean  of 
women  in  1972. 

"I  was  very  pleased  and  honored.  I  really  admired 
Sewanee.  I  knew  there  were  close  student-faculty  rela- 
tionships and  that  there  were  strong  traditions  that 
make  people  love  the  school,"  remembers  Cushman, 
who  was  principal  at  the  Sewanee  Elementary  School  at 
the  time.  "I  also  knew  that  it  had  been  all  male  for  over 
a  hundred  years  and  that  it  would  be  a  challenge." 

That  challenge,  she  says,  was  to  help  assure  that 
women  would  have  the  same  opportunities  as  did  men, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.  And,  Cushman  says,  it 
was  fun  to  help  the  women  establish  their  own  tradi- 
tions. The  Bairnwick  Women's  Center,  an  annual  con- 
ference on  women,  and  seven  sororities  are  just  a  few 
examples  of  her  success  in  that  arena. 

But  over  the  years,  it  has  been  both  men  and  women 
who  have  benefited  from  Cushman's  devotion.  During 
her  tenure,  she  was  instrumental — working  with  the 
dean  of  men — in  establishing  the  Office  of  Minority 
Student  Affairs,  creating  a  freshman  advising  system  us- 
ing assistant  proctors,  establishing  a  University  counsel- 
ing office,  and  creating  a  position  to  oversee  the  student 
outing  program.  She  also  worked  hard  to  institute  a 
program  of  regular  repair  and  renovation  in  the  dormi- 
tories. 

As  busy  as  she  has  been  with  administrative  tasks, 
Cushman  says  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  her  job  comes 
from  working  with  individual  students.  "I  think  seeing 
students  come  here,  perhaps  not  being  too  sure  of  their 
capabilities,  watching  them  grow  and  achieve  in  the 
classroom  and  take  on  leadership  roles  has  been  deeply 
rewarding,"  she  says.  "I  just  make  a  point  of  trying  to  get 
to  know  students.  You're  a  student  advocate,  and  you 
can't  do  that  if  you  don't  know  them." 


Cushman  says  she  also  has 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  to 
teach  while  at  Sewanee.  As 
director  of  the  teacher  edu- 
cation program,  Cushman 
has  taught  two  courses — 
methods  and  student  teach- 
ing. And,  she  says  being 
able  to  keep  one  foot  in  the 
classroom  has  been  a  key 
part  of  maintaining  a  strong 
relationship  with  the  fac- 
ulty. "At  many  colleges, 
there  is  a  split  between  stu- 
dent affairs  and  the  faculty 
and  not  much  understanding  on  either  side.  I  don't 
think  we  have  that  problem  here."  Next  year,  she  will 
concentrate  on  her  work  with  the  teacher  education 
program.  "It's  a  small  program,  but  we  have  some  very 
bright  students  interested  in  teaching.  I  think  they  can 
be  good  teachers  and  they  can  make  a  difference."  She 
will  also  be  working  to  prepare  the  program  for  a  visit 
from  state  accrediting  officials  next  year. 

Closing  out  her  career  as  a  member  of  the  faculty 
seems  appropriate  for  Cushman,  who  maintains  that 
good  teaching  has  always  been  the  heart  of  the  Univer- 
sity. "The  faculty  really  care  about  students  and  they 
care  about  teaching.  I  also  think  the  staff  of  this  institu- 
tion is  very  devoted.  They  realize  that  educating  young 
people  is  what  we're  all  about.  That,  to  me,  is  special." 


Paschall,  C66,  Receives  Honorary  Degree 

SEWANEE  RHODES  SCHOLAR  Dr.  Douglas  D. 
Paschall,  C'66,  was  among  five  people  who  received 
honorary  degrees  during  Easter  convocation  in 
January.  Also  receiving  degrees  were  David  Manker 
Abshire,  founder  and  president  of  the  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic and  International  Studies;  John  Waldrop 
Caldwell,  C'49,  founder  of  the  Kairos  Prison  Ministry; 
Mary  Lou  Crowley,  principal  law  clerk  to  New  York  Su- 
preme Court  Administrative  Justice  William  R.  Roy;  and 
the  Rt.  Rev.  James  Monte  Stanton,  the  sixth  bishop  of 
Dallas,  Texas. 

As  the  founder  and  president  of  CSIS,  David  Manker 
Abshire  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  has  had  an  impact  on  policy 
makers  and  business  community  leaders  around  the 
world.  A  1951  graduate  of  West  Point,  Abshire  was  deco- 
rated  for  service  as  a  front  line  commander  in  the  Ko- 
rean War,  and  later  received  his  doctorate  in  history 
from  Georgetown  University  where  for  many  years  he 


"I   JUST    MAKE   A 
POINT  OF  TRYING   TO 

GET  TO  KNOW 

STUDENTS.  YOU'RE  A 

STUDENT  ADVOCATE, 

AND  YOU  CAN'T  DO 

THAT   IF  YOU    DON'T 

KNOW   THEM." 


Mary  Sue  Cushman 
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Left  to  right:  Dr.  Samuel 

Williamson,  The  Rt.  Rev. 

James  Stanton,  Dr.  Douglas 

Paschall,  Mary  Lou  Crowley, 

David  Abshi re,  John 

Caldwell,  The  Rt.  Rev. 

Dun  ran  Cray  Jr. 


was  an  adjunct  professor.  He  served  as  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  early  1970s  and  later  as  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Board  for  International  Broadcasting.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  journal,  magazine  and  newspaper  ar- 
ticles, Abshire  has  authored  four  books:  The  South  Rejects 
a  Prophet,  1967;  International  Broadcasting:  A  New  Dimen- 
sion of  Western  Diplomacy,  1976;  and  Foreign  Policy  Makers: 
President  vs.  Congress,  1979.  His  latest  book,  Preventing 
World  War  III:  A  Realistic  Grand  Strategy,  was  published  in 
1988. 

A  native  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Mary  Lou  Crowley  earned 
both  bachelor's  and  law  degrees  from  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity in  New  York — graduating  summa  cum  laude  each 
time.  She  began  her  career 
as  a  confidential  law  clerk 
on  the  New  York  Court  of 
C~\.         ^^  Appeals.    Since    then,    she 

has  served  as  confidential 
and  principal  law  clerk  for 
several  justices  on  New 
York's  Court  of  Appeals  and 
Supreme  Court.  A  member 
of  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute, Crowley  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  teaching  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  law.  For 
more  than  two  decades,  she 
was  an  adjunct  professor  at 
Syracuse  College  of  Law. 
She  also  serves  as  a  consultant  for  town  and  village  jus- 
tices in  New  York's  fifth  judicial  district.  In  1989,  she 
received  the  Syracuse  Law  College  Association's  Distin- 
guished Service  Award.  The  Syracuse  Post  Standard  pre- 
sented her  with  the  Woman  of  Achievement  award. 

Since  his  graduation  from  Sewanee,  John  Waldrop 
Caldwell  has  combined  the  worlds  of  literature,  theater, 
publishing,  and  ministry  in  forging  a  career  that  has 
spanned  four  decades.  After  Sewanee,  Caldwell  entered 
graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
where  he  earned  a  master's  degree  in  theater  arts.  He 
has  held  teaching  positions  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Vanderbilt  University,  Sewanee,  University  of 
Louisville,  and  the  University  of  South  Florida.  Caldwell 
also  was  a  senior  partner  in  Linwell  Productions,  a 
Broadway  production  company,  and  associate  producer 
for  the  Barter  Theater  in  Abingdon,  Va.  He  has  served 
as  a  theater  consultant  for  the  Ford  Foundation  and  has 
been  editor  and  publisher  of  three  Florida  newspapers: 
the  St.  Cloud  Nexvs,  the  Haines  City  Herald,  and  the  Lake 
Wales  Daily  Highlander.  A  founder  of  the  Kairos  Prison 
Ministry,  Caldwell  served  as  that  organization's  execu- 
tive director  before  his  retirement.  Author  and  play- 
wright, Caldwell  is  a  former  trustee  of  the  University 


and  an  honorary  citizen  of  Sewanee. 

Douglas  D.  Paschall  grew  up  in  Henry  County, 
Tenn.,  and  graduated  as  valedictorian  of  his  class  from 
McKenzie  High  School  before  attending  the  University 
as  a  Georgia  M.  Wilkins  Scholar.  At  Sewanee,  Paschall 
was  a  captain  and  all-conference  player  for  the  football 
team,  president  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen,  and  an 
NCAA  Post-Graduate  Scholarship  winner  before  gradu- 
ating in  1966  magna  cum  laude  as  winner  of  the  Guerry 
Award  for  Excellence  in  English.  Paschall  enrolled  at 
Oxford  Lhuversity  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  ultimately  re- 
ceiving a  doctorate  from  the  institution  in  1977.  From 
1969-71,  Paschall  taught  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
at  Chattanooga,  before  returning  to  his  alma  mater  as 
professor  of  English,  serving  also  in  various  administra- 
tive positions  including  associate  dean  of  the  college 
and  interim  director  of  admissions.  He  was  appointed 
headmaster  of  Nashville's  Montgomery  Bell  Academy  in 
1988.  A  widely  published  critic  and  scholar,  he  is  the  : 
editor  of  Homewords:  A  Book  of  Tennessee  Writers.  He  serves 
as  advisory  and  book  editor  for  Touchstone,  the  journal  : 
of  the  Tennessee  Humanities  Council,  and  is  editor  of  a 
new  collection  of  works  by  Tennessee  writers,  to  be  pub- 
lished late  in  1995  by  the  University  of  Tennessee  Press 
in  conjunction  with  the  state's  bicentennial.  Active  in 
the  larger  world  of  letters,  he  was  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Lamar  Alexander  as  program  planner  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Homecoming  '86  Literary  Festival  held  in  Nash- 
ville in  October  of  that  year,  and  served  extended  terms 
on  both  the  Tennessee  Humanities  Council  and  the  Lit- 
erary Panel  of  the  Tennessee  Arts  Commission. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  James  M.  Stanton  was  consecrated  as 
the  sixth  Bishop  of  Dallas  on  March  6,  1993,  at  the 
Morton  H.  Meyerson  Symphony  Hall.  Born  in  Atchison, 
Kan.,  Stanton  graduated  from  Chapman  University  in 
Orange,  Calif.  He  received  a  D.Min.  degree  in  1975 
from  the  Southern  California  School  of  Theology,  and 
in  October,  1977,  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood. 
Bishop  Stanton  has  served  as  (  mate  a  I  St.  Mai  I  in-in-t  lie- 
Fields,  Canoga  Park,  in  the  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles;  as 
vicar  of  St.  Stephen's  Mission  in  Stockton,  Calif,  in  the 
Diocese  of  San  Joaquin;  and  as  rector  of  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Cedar  Falls,  in  the  Diocese  of  Iowa.  He  re- 
turned to  the  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles  in  1987  and  served 
as  the  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Glendale,  until  his 
election  as  bishop  of  Dallas  at  the  end  of  1992.  Bishop 
Stanton  has  served  on  various  committees  and  commis- 
sions, but  is  probably  best  known  for  the  work  he  has 
done  in  the  National  Episcopal  Cursillo  movement.  He 
authored  the  Spiritual.  Advisors'  Workbook  in  1984,  and 
edited  and  authored  many  other  booklets. 
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Alumni  Council  Details  Ambitious  Agenda     $1.1  Million  and  Counting 


OFFICERS  of  the  Associated  Alumni  and  various 
members  of  the  University  administration  met  in 
hue  February  to  discuss  ways  in  which  alumni 
might  increase  their  involvement  in  the  admissions  pro- 
cess, assist  in  fund-raising,  strengthen  Sewanee  Club  ac- 
tivities, help  raise  visibility  within  the  owning  dioceses, 
and  create  a  career  service  network.  The  ambitious  an- 
nual planning  meeting  was  attended  by  alumni  officers 
from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

Yogi  Anderson,  executive  director  of  the  Associated 
Alumni,  says  he  relies  on  the  annual  meeting  to  help 
focus  involvement  of  the  alumni  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
University.  "These  volunteers,  who  play  a  major  leader- 
ship role,  allow  us  to  do  many  things  that  wouldn't  oth- 
erwise be  possible,"  says  Anderson. 

Active  alumni  involvement  in  admissions  helped 
provide  coverage  at  more  than  60  college  fairs  where 
Sewanee  wouldn't  have  been  represented.  Jim  Bratton, 
C'52,  alumni  vice  president  for  admission,  plans  to  ex- 
pand involvement  in  the  admissions  process  by  covering 
even  more  cities  and  provide  extensive  training  for  vol- 
unteers. "This  should  help  bring  us  another  record  year 
of  applications  in  1995,"  says  Anderson. 

Tom  Rue,  C'68,  alumni  vice  president  for  the 
Sewanee  Annual  Fund,  said  his  main  objective  for  the 
coming  year  is  to  "get  more  dollars  and  more 
people. ..sooner."  A  strong  annual  fund  benefits  all  areas 
of  the  University,  he  explained.  Vice  President  for 
Planned  Giving  Bill  Davis,  C'69,  suggested  that  a  special 
effort  be  made  to  encourage  people  to  include  Sewanee 
in  their  will. 

Plans  for  completion  of  a  manual  to  assist  Sewanee 
club  presidents  with  their  duties  were  discussed  by  Chap 
Jackson,  C'79,  vice  president  for  regions.  He  hopes  to 
strengthen  local  clubs  through  improved  communica- 
tion and  diverse  activities.  The  career  service  network, 
headed  by  Jan  Kibler,  C'80,  vice  president  for  career 
services,  has  been  organized  and  should  provide  an- 
other option  for  alumni  seeking  new  career  choices. 

The  Rev.  Hunter  Huckabay,  T'69  and  '83,  vice  presi- 
dent for  church  relations,  and  Jim  Yeary,  C'64,  T'69  and 
'89,  vice  president  for  the  School  of  Theology  Alumni, 
are  working  to  increase  support  and  visibility  for 
Sewanee  throughout  the  Episcopal  Church,  especially 
in  the  owning  dioceses. 

In  her  first  meeting  as  president  of  the  Associated 
Alumni,  Eisa  Howick,  C'81,  said  she  was  pleased  with 
the  officers'  commitment  to  their  tasks  for  the  Univer- 
sity. "I  was  extremely  impressed  by  the  energy  and  cohe- 
siveness  of  this  group,"  she  said.  "It  will  be  a  good  year 
for  the  Associated  Alumni." 


THE  SEWANEE  ANNUAL  FUND  has  a  goal  of  $  1 .6 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  that  spans  from  July  1, 
1993,  to  June  30,  1994.  To  date,  alumni  and  friends 
have  contributed  $1.1  million  toward  that  goal. 

"We  are  very  grateful  for  the  gifts  that  alumni  and 
friends  have  made  to  the  annual  fund,"  says  Kim 
Hatfield,  C'89,  director  of  annual  giving  at  Sewanee. 
"The  annual  fund  sustains  areas  ranging  from  scholar- 
ships to  laboratory  equipment.  As  the  fiscal  year  nears 
its  end,  it  is  critical  that  we  reach  our  overall  goal.  By 
doing  so,  we  can  ensure  that  the  University  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  outstanding  educational  opportunities 
for  students  while  also  helping  to  balance  the  budget." 

The  alumni  goal  for  the  annual  fund  is  $850,000; 
thus  far,  alumni  have  contributed  $534,000  toward  that 
goal.  Parents  of  current  students  and  alumni  have  con- 
tributed $148,000  toward  their  annual  fund  goal  of 
$180,000,  Hatfield  says. 

The  annual  fund  has  also  set  a  goal  for  50  percent  of 
all  alumni  to  make  a  gift;  to  date,  26  percent  of  Sewanee 
graduates  have  responded  to  the  challenge.  "Overall 
alumni  participation  is  important  as  the  University 
seeks  grants  from  organizations.  I  encourage  all  alumni 
to  make  a  gift  to  the  annual  fund  in  some  way  before 
June  30  so  we  can  reach  our  50  percent  participation 
goal,"  says  Hatfield. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  make  a  gift  to 
the  Sewanee  Annual  Fund,  feel  free  to  call  Hatfield  at 
1-800-367-1179. 


Chicago  Area  Campaign 
Nears  $400,000  Goal  ' 


THREE  SUCCESSFUL  area  campaigns  have  been 
launched  since  the  start  of  the  year.  In  early  Febru- 
ary, Sewanee  alumni  and  friends  gathered  in  Chi- 
cago to  kick  off  that  city's  effort.  To  date,  $312,000  has 
been  raised  toward  a  $400,000  goal  under  the  direction 
of  chairman  David  Beecken,  C'68. 

The  Hunter  Museum  was  the  site  for  the  start  of 
Chattanooga's  area  campaign  on  March  1.  Led  by  Ned 
Boehm,  C'69,  this  drive  has  garnered  $855,000  toward 
its  ultimate  goal  of  $1  million. 

Paul  Calame,  C'62,  is  chairing  the  Memphis  area 
campaign,  which  got  under  way  on  March  23. 
Launched  with  a  reception  at  the  Dixon  Gallery  and 
Gardens  with  80  people  in  attendance,  more  than  half 
of  the  $1.2  million  goal  has  been  collected. 
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Summer  Reading 


Donald  Justice's  poem, 

"Invitation  to  a  Ghost," 

which  first  appeared  in 

the  Easter  1992  issue 

of  the  sewanee 

Theological  Review, 

has  been  selected  for 

inclusion  in  The  Best 

American  Poetry,   1993. 

Theology  Professor 

Christopher  Bryan 

edits  the  STR;  The 

magazine's  poetry 

editor  is  Sewanee 

English  professor 

Wyatt  Prunty. 


ARE  YOU  READYfor  some  summer  reading,  but  you 
don't  know  where  to  start?  Not  a  problem.  Sewanee 
asked  five  University  faculty  members  for  some 
summer  reading  recommendations.  Following  are 
those  recommendations  with  brief  summaries  of  the 
books  from  the  professors.  Read  and  enjoy. 

■  From  Don  Armentrout,  professor  of  church  history 
and  historical  theology: 

A  Preface  to  Mark:  Notes  on  the  Gospel  in  Its  Literary  and 
Cultural  Setting  by  Christopher  Bryan.  "This  is  a  new 
commentary  on  St.  Mark's  gospel  done  by  the  Professor 
of  New  Testament  here  at  the  School  of  Theology." 

The  Case  for  Christian  Humanism  by  William  R. 
Franklin  and  Joseph  M.  Shaw.  "This  book  demonstrates 
how  Christian  humanism  has  been  a  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian tradition  throughout  the  history  of  the  Church." 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  by  David  L. 
Holmes.  "This  is  a  new  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
that  addresses  such  topics  as  worship,  church,  life,  and 
other  non-institutional  issues." 

The  Black  Church  in  the  African  American  Experience  by 
Eric  C.  Lincoln  and  Lawrence  H.  Mamiya.  "This  volume 
is  the  finest  history  of  the  black  church  in  America." 

The  Prophetliood  of  Black  Believers:  An  African-American 
Political  Theology  for  Ministry  by  J.  Deotis  Roberts.  "This  a 
helpful  book  by  a  black  theologian  which  discusses  the 
political  dimensions  of  ministry  in  the  black  church." 

The  Crisis  in  Moral  Theology  in  the  Episcopal  Church  ed- 
ited by  Timothy  F.  Sedgwick  and  Philip  Turner.  "This 
volume  treats  the  crisis  in  moral  theology  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church  and  makes  suggestions  for  leading  the 
church  out  of  this  crisis." 

■  From  Pat  Gibson,  associate  professor  of  anthropology: 

Schindler's  List  by  Thomas  Keneally.  "I  would  suggest 
seeing  the  film  first,  then  reading  the  book  immediately 
thereafter.  Both  are  a  fascinating  testimony  to  the  good 
that  can  sometimes  be  found  in  very  unlikely  people, 
and  the  evil  that  can  corrupt  and  destroy  the  good  in  an 
entire  society." 

Frauen:  German  'Women  Recall  the  Third  Reich  by  Alison 
Owings.  "This  1993  publication  is  a  compelling  series  of 
interviews  done  by  a  free-lance  television  newswriter 
that  gives  us  a  closer  look  at  the  female  counterpart  of 
many  of  the  German  males  depicted  in  Schindler's  List." 

The  Rush  to  German  Unity  by  Konrad  H.  Jarausch.  "A 
brand  new  (1994)  book.  A  pleasing  combination  of  ex- 


tensive factual  information,  and  first-hand  accounts, 
with  a  lively  description  of  the  agonies  and  ecstasies  ex- 
perienced by  East  Germans  as  they  successfully  imple- 
mented a  peaceful,  'civic'  revolution,  only  to  have  it  co- 
opted  by  the  Wessies." 

The  Wives  of  Henry  VIII  by  Antonia  Fraser.  "Fraser 
wants  to  go  'behind  the  stereotypes'  summarized  in  the 
rhyme  'divorced,  beheaded,  died.  .  .  divorced,  be- 
headed, survived.'  She  succeeds  admirably,  showing  the 
strength  of  these  women  as  they  struggled  (and  often 
failed)  to  survive  in  a  treacherous  court  environment." 

JFK:  Reckless  Youthby  Nigel  Hamilton.  "A fascinating, 
detailed,  and  lengthy  examination  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
(and  his  family)  from  his  birth  to  his  first  successful 
election  in  1946,  by  a  British  biographer  who  neither 
sanctifies  nor  villifies  his  subject." 

■  From  Jim  Peters,  associate  professor  of  philosophy: 

Making  Sense  of  it  All  by  Thomas  Morris.  "An  engag- 
ing examination  of  the  problem  of  human  existence, 
elaborating  upon  Pascal's  view  that  'the  heart  has  its 
reasons  of  which  reason  knows  nothing'". 

Reasoned  Faith  edited  by  Eleonore  Stump.  "An  excep- 
tional collection  of  essays  by  some  of  the  most  rigorous 
Christian  philosophers  working  today,  dealing  with  a 
wide  range  of  topics  bearing  on  faith  and  reason." 

The  Ethics  of  Authenticity  by  Charles  Taylor.  "An  in- 
sightful, critical  examination  of  the  purported  alien- 
ation and  emptiness  of  the  postmodern  intellectual 
world." 

Lament  for  a  Son  by  Nicholas  Woltersorff.  "A 
philosopher's  personal  testimony  of  his  agony  and  suf- 
fering over  the  death  of  his  25-year-old  son." 

The  First  Letter  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  "A  profound 
diagnosis  of  disunity  in  the  church,  as  needed  today  as 
it  was  for  the  church  at  Corinth  in  the  first  century  A.D." 

■  From  Bran  Potter,  associate  professor  of  geology  and 
director  of  the  Sewanee  Summer  Seminar: 

Winter  by  Rick  Bass.  "Pint-sized  gems  of  Montana 
life." 

The  Innocent  Assassins  by  Lore n  Eiseley.  "A  collection 
of  poems  by  an  insightful  paleontologist." 

Sabbaths  by  Wendell  Berry.  "These  poems  have  made 
me  see  farmland  and  faith  in  a  different  light." 

Roping  Lions  in  the  Grand  Canyon  by  Zane  Grey.  'This 
book  is  enough  to  make  the  most  hardened  into  an 
environmentalist." 

Arctic  Dreamsby  Barry  Lopez.  'The  end  of  the  preface 
says  more  than  do  most  entire  books." 
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■   From  Wyatt  Prunty,  professor  of  English  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Sewanee  Writers'  Conference: 

Poetry,  Language,  Thought  by  Martin  Heidegger. 
"Heidegger,  as  Nathan  Scott  argues  in  Reading  George 
Steiner,  restores  the  bond  between  word  and  world." 

Collected  Poetry  by  Philip  Larkin.  "It's  refreshing  to  see 
a  curmudgeon  write  such  wonderful  poems." 

Trying  Conclusions  by  Howard  Nemerov.  "This  is  a  fas- 
cinating final  installment  from  one  of  the  best  poets  of 
the  second  half  of  our  century." 

Fishboy  by  Mark  Richard.  "Richard,  who  has  been  a 
fellow  and  a  teacher  at  the  Sewanee  Writers'  Confer- 
ence and  who  is  teaching  in  the  College  this  semester, 
has  proven  himself  a  major  talent." 

Reading  George  Steiner  edited  by  Nathan  A.  Scott  Jr. 
and  Ronald  A.  Sharp.  "This  is  an  eclectic  but  essential 
reading  of  Steiner,  who  is  a  master  in  literary  criticism 
and  the  history  of  ideas." 

The  Collected  Poems  by  Richard  Wilbur.  "Wilbur,  an 
Episcopalian,  is  one  of  the  great  poets  of  this  century." 


From  Prose  to  Poetry 


SOME  OF  THIS  COUNTRY'S  most  noted  writers  will 
converge  at  Sewanee  from  July  19-31,  1994, 
to  participate  in  the  fifth  summer  session  of  the 
Sewanee  Writers'  Conference. 

Supported  by  the  Walter  E.  Dakin  Memorial  Fund 
established  through  the  estate  of  the  late  Tennessee 
Williams,  the  conference  will  gather  a  distinguished  fac- 
ulty to  provide  instruction  and  criticism  through  work- 
shops and  craft  lectures  in  fiction,  poetry,  and 
playwriting.  The  regular  faculty  will  include  fiction  writ- 
ers Russell  Banks,  Robert  Olen  Butler,  John  Casey,  Ellen 
Douglas,  Amy  Hempel,  Francine  Prose,  Mark  Richard, 
and  Elizabeth  Dewberry  Vaughn,  and  poets  Rachel 
Hadas,  Anthony  Hecht,  Andrew  Hudgins,  and  Maxine 
Kumin.  Horton  Foote  and  Wendy  Hammond  will  work 
with  participants  interested  in  playwriting.  In  addition, 
a  group  of  distinguished  writers,  critics,  agents,  and  edi- 
tors will  visit. 

An  exciting  prospect  for  playwrights  is  the  plan  of 
Sewanee's  theater  department  to  produce  a  play  by  a 
conference  participant.  Conference  and  University  fac- 
ulty will  consult  to  choose  a  script  from  the  1993  and 
1994  summer  workshops.  If  a  suitable  script  can  be 
found,  the  play  will  be  a  featured  production  in  the 
1994-95  academic  year. 

For  more  information  about  the  conference,  contact 
Cheri  Peters,  conference  administrator,  at  615-598-1141. 


German  Professor  Looks  at  Nobel  Laureate 

REINHARD  ZACHAU'S  new  book,  Heinrich  Boll- 
Forty  Years  of  Criticism,  has  been  published  by 
Camden  House  of  Columbia,  S.C. 

Boll,  who  lived  from  1917-85,  was  one  of  the  most 
prolific  and  popular  modern  German  writers.  His  nov- 
els have  been  translated  into  45  languages,  with  31  mil- 
lion copies  in  print.  He  received  a  Nobel  Prize  for  Lit- 
erature in  1972. 

In  his  book,  Zachau,  professor  of  German  at 
Sewanee,  aims  to  explore  the  academic  reception  to 
Boll's  work.  He  analyzes  the  critical  response  to  Boll  in 
a  manner  that  shows  the  author  to  have  been  "more  lit- 
erary and  less  popular  than  had  been  assumed." 

Zachau  writes,  in  the  introduction  to  his  work,  that 
Boll's  unpretentious  form  helped  him  to  chronicle  the 
first  40  years  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  "The 
reader  recognizes  himself  and  other  people  he  knows 
in  the  characters  of  Boll's  novels.  The  reader  under- 
stands the  simple  ideas  of  this  modest  man  whose  books 
greatly  influenced  Germans  in  understanding  their  sec- 
ond republic,"  writes  Zachau.  Boll,  he  says,  helped  Ger- 
mans develop  a  new  sense  of  self  after  the  Nazi  regime. 

"Boll's  political  and  literary  legacy,"  says  Zachau,  "be- 
comes very  important  in  light  of  the  recent  neo-conser- 
vative  attempts  to  redefine  Germany's  role  by  steering  it 
in  a  dangerous  political  direction  that  an  increasing 
number  of  formerly  liberal  writers  are  eager  to  follow. 
Boll's  rejection  of  violence  is  his  crucial  legacy  which 
can  be  found  in  the  Greens'  ecological  redefinition  of 
Germany  as  well  as  in  the  Social  Democrats'  opposition 
to  Germany's  new  international  military  role." 
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Goldberg  says, 


IT'S   ABOUT  TIME 


HEN  HAROLD  GOLDBERG 
traveled  to  Vietnam  in  1992  as 
part  of  the  second  group  of  American  aca- 
demics allowed  in  the  country  since  the  war, 
he  saw  a  land  still  scarred  by  the  10-year  con- 
flict. 

"In  the  countryside  you  could  see  bomb 
craters,  some  now  used  as  fishing  ponds.  As 
you  walk  around  the  cities,  you  see  large  num- 
bers of  beggars  and  people  missing  limbs. 
They  would  knock  on  the  window  of  our  bus 
with  the  stumps  of  their  arms.  It  was  very  dif- 
ficult psychologically,  and  it  was  particularly 
tough  if  you  draw  the  conclusion  that  some  of 
these  deformities  are  the  result  of  the  war," 
Goldberg  says  from  his  Walsh-Ellett  office.  He 


is  surrounded  by  images  and  postcards  from 
Vietnam. 

"You  could  see  with  your  own  eyes  how 
poor  this  country  is,  how  it  could  not  in  any 
imaginable  way  be  considered  a  threat  to  the 
United  States  now,  how  people  live  in  terrible 
poverty  beyond  anything  we  can  see  in  this 
country. 

"For  us  to  punish  these  people,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  have  been  born  since  the  war  any- 
way, makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  me." 

Goldberg  has  had  a  long-standing  interest 
in  Vietnam.  In  the  1960s,  as  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  he  was  very  much  a 
part  of  the  debate  about  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  Since  the  early  1980s,  he  has  taught 
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'FOR  us  to  punish  these  people,  the  majority  of  whom  have  been  born  since 

THE   WAR   ANYWAY,    MAKES   ABSOLUTELY   NO   SENSE   TO   ME." 

Harold  Goldberg 


Photographs  by  Harold  Goldberg 
Above:  Children  on  the  street  in  Hanoi. 
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Apocalypse  Now  Cafe,  Saigon. 

"On  the  purely 

economic  side, 

Vietnam  is  a 

country  with 

significant 

potential.  .  .  .  but 

it's  going  to  be  a 

while  before  it 

has  achieved  any 

SORT  OF 
PROSPERITY." 


Woman  in  Saigon  (Ho  ChiMinh  City). 

a  class  at  Sewanee  on  the  war  and  the  cultural 
upheaval  of  the  1960s.  As  one  who  has  visited 
Vietnam  and  listened  firsthand  to  the  people, 
he  brings  a  fresh  perspective  to  U.S.-Vietnam 
relations. 

"When  I  was  there,  the  Vietnamese  spoke 
very  frequently  and  eloquently,  in  a  kind  of 
pleading  way,  suggesting  that  Americans 
should  try  to  put  the  war  behind  them,  that 
the  Vietnamese  were  willing  to  put  the  war 
behind  them,  and  we  should  do  the  same." 

But  it  has  taken  20  years  since  the  last 
American  troops  left  Vietnam  to  reach  a  new 
milestone  in  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  deep  psychological  wounds  of  the 
war — a  war  that  the  U.S.  government  lost  at 
home  and  abroad — have  led  to  this  slow  rec- 
onciliation. 

"Some  Vietnamese  make  a  joke  about  the 
embargo.  They  say  the  mistake  that  they 
made  was  winning.  They  argue  that  if  they 
had  lost  the  war,  we  would  have  helped  to  re- 
build them  the  way  we  helped  to  rebuild  Ja- 
pan and  Germany,"  Goldberg  says. 

Still,  Vietnam  represents  a  new  market  for 
the  United  States,  and  the  day  that  the  em- 
bargo was  lifted  American  companies  imme- 
diately took  advantage  of  that  market. 
Pepsico  was  producing  bottles  in  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City;  Coca  Cola  made  plans  to  follow 


Hanoi  toy  store. 

suit.  American  Express,  IBM,  General  Elec- 
tric, and  a  range  of  other  multinational  com- 
panies are  or  will  soon  be  starting  operations 
in  Vietnam.  Goldberg  cautions,  however,  that 
Vietnam  remains  a  fledgling  market  for  these 
companies. 

"On  the  purely  economic  side,  Vietnam  is 
a  country  with  significant  potential.  It  is  in  an 
area  of  the  world — the  Asian  economic 
zone — which  is  the  fastest  growing.  Vietnam 
is  a  country  of  70  million  very  hard-working 
people.  But  it's  going  to  be  a  while  before  it 
has  achieved  any  sort  of  prosperity,"  he  says. 
"The  average  per  capita  income  is  only  $200 
to  $300  per  year.  In  the  long  run  economi- 
cally, the  lifting  of  the  embargo  can  only  help 
both  countries.  Vietnam  is  not  going  to  be  a 
major  factor  in  American  trade  for  a  very  long 
time.  But  it's  unfair  to  those  American  busi- 
nesses who  want  to  be  in  there  not  to  let  them 
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Haiphong  street  scene. 

Goldberg  brings  current  and  personal  issues 
to  class  as  he  discusses  the  history  of  the  war. 

Before  he  left  for  Vietnam  in  1992,  a 
Sewanee  Vietnamese  student,  Minh  An  Ly, 
C'93,  (for  Minh's  story,  see  the  Fall  1991  issue 
of  Sewanee) ,  asked  Goldberg  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  see  his  mother  in  Vietnam.  It 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  expe- 
riences that  Goldberg  had  in  the  country. 

"That  visit  brought  the  legacy  of  the  war 
home  on  the  personal  level,  and  no  number 
of  history  books  really  can  do  that — to  talk 
with  someone  who  at  a  young  age  saw  his 
mother  give  up  her  sons,  entrusting  them  to 
someone  who  would  get  them  to  the  border, 
where  she  hoped  they  would  make  it  to  a  refu- 
gee camp.  That  did  happen,  and  Minh  was 
later  brought  to  this  country.  So  in  that  sense 
we  could  say  that  there  was  a  happy  ending. 
But  there's  always  a  tremendous  price  to  be 
paid  for  that  happy  ending,  which  is  the  sepa- 
ration from  his  family,  the  uncertainty,  and  all 
the  rest  that  he  has  dealt  with  through  his  life. 

"And  then  for  his  mother,  of  course,  to  still 
live  there  and  know  that  she  has  made  this 
tremendous  sacrifice  of  giving  up  her  own 
children  for  their  own  good — every  parent 
can  empathize  with  the  sacrifice  she  has 
made.  I  was  in  my  hotel  room  in  Saigon  when 
Minh's  mother  called  from  downstairs.  I  got  a 
Vietnamese-American  colleague  to  come  with 
me  to  translate.  Minh's  mother  and  his  older 
sister  were  waiting  in  the  lobby.  It  became  so 
emotional — it  was  almost  as  if  we  were  speak- 
ing without  a  translator. 

"She  was  telling  me  her  story  and  how 
much  she  missed  Minh.  And  I  was  telling  her 


how  strongly  he  felt  about  her.  And  everyone 
in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  started  to  cry.  People 
who  were  passing  by  stopped  to  listen.  It  was 
an  extremely  intense,  emotional,  and  beauti- 
ful experience.  I  was  the  first  foreigner  that 
she  had  ever  met  in  her  life.  She  said  she  felt 
better  knowing  that  he  was  being  cared  for  so 
much  where  he  lived.  It  was  an  amazing  mo- 
ment, one  that  I'll  never  forget." 

Goldberg  encourages  his  students  to  ex- 
plore the  personal  implications  of  the  war. 
This  semester  he  has  several  students  whose 
fathers  or  uncles  fought  in  Vietnam,  which, 
he  says,  adds  a  very  new  and  exciting  dimen- 
sion to  the  course.  And  he  asks  students  today 
to  talk  with  their  parents  about  the  tumultu- 
ous 1960s  and  their  experiences  during  that 
time. 

"For  most  of  the  students,  Vietnam  is  al- 
most ancient  history  in  the  sense  that  they 
may  not  know  anything  about  the  specifics  of 
the  war.  But  it's  not  ancient  history  in  the 
sense  that  they  feel  more  connected — they  do 
feel  that  they  should  know  something  about 
it.  I  think  that's  why  so  many  students  take  the 
course.  They  do  know  that  it's  a  part  of  their 
immediate  past,  and  it  is  something  which 
shaped  their  parents'  generation,"  he  says. 

"Some  students  have  told  me  that  they  are 
having  some  very  interesting  discussions  with 
their  parents  that  they  have  never  had  before. 
I  see  this  as  a  way  of  encouraging  some  com- 
munication and  dialogue  between  our 
dents  and  their  parents." 


Above:  Woman  in  Cholon 
area  of  Saigon.  Beloiv:  A 
new  apartment  complex  in 
Haiphong. 
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made  their  marks  in  all  aspects  of  life  on  the 


HE  STATE  cannot  afford  to  support  two 
great  institutions,  one  for  each  sex  . . .  Both 
sexes  have  the  same  mental  aspirations,  the 
ignorance  of  either  is  equally  dangerous  to 
the  State,  both  have  the  same  inalienable  rights, 
and  both  equally  maintain  the  State." 

So  wrote  a  Sewanee  student  in  an  1883  is- 
sue of  the  Cap  and  Gown.  More  than  eight 
decades  after  this  editorial  appeared,  the  first 
women  enrolled  full-time  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  road  to  coeducation  at 
Sewanee  was  long  and  arduous.  Through  the 
years,  there  were  myriad  discussions  and  pro- 
posals— alumni,  faculty  members,  students, 
trustees,  and  regents  had  serious  disagree- 
ments about  the  issue  of  allowing  women  to 
come  to  the  Mountain  as  students. 

But  today,  as  the  University  celebrates  the 
25th  anniversary  of  women  at  Sewanee,  the 
verdict  is  unanimous.  The  decision  to  admit 
women  stands  as  one  of  the  single  most  im- 
portant and  beneficial  moves  that  the  Univer- 
sity has  made  in  its  137-year  history. 

"Looking  back,  it  was  hard  to  see  how 
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people  could  have  been  against  having 
women  on  campus,"  says  Sewanee  history 
professor  Anita  Goodstein.  "Women  have 
helped  us  move  in  the  direction  of  a  univer- 
sity college,  one  that  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
academe." 

Says  Dean  of  Students  Mary  Susan 
Cushman:  "Bringing  women  has  attracted 
stronger  students,  and  the  overall  quality  of 
the  student  body  has  improved.  While 
Sewanee  has  always  been  a  place  where  man- 
ners and  civility  are  important,  I  think  women 
have  made  the  campus  more  civil,  more  nor- 
mal." 

And  Gil  Gilchrist,  C'49,  a  political  science 
professor  who  has  experienced  Sewanee  be- 
fore and  after  women,  observes:  "Women 
changed  the  course  of  the  character  of  the 
school.  Where  Sewanee  would  have  gone 
without  women,  I  don't  know.  But  it  certainly 
wasn't  heading  in  a  healthy  direction  in  the 
1960s.  Women  changed  Sewanee,  and  I  think 
for  the  better." 

When  the  University  was  struggling  with 


Homemaker  and  Volunteer,  Franklin,  Tenn. 

"I'm  from  Cowan  so  Sewanee  has  been  part  of  my  life.  In  fact,  I  was  born 
in  Sewanee.  I  grew  up  under  the  University's  influence.  My  father  owned  a 
hardware  store  in  Cowan,  and  a  lot  of  the  professors  did  business  with  him. 
Others  attended  our  church  in  Cowan. 

"My  grandfather  was  the  county  judge  for  Franklin  County.  The  county 
judge  was  also  the  juvenile  judge.  As  long  as  everybody  was  having  a  good  time 
on  the  Mountain,  everything  was  okay.  But  as  soon  as  they  left,  they  were  in 
his  jurisdiction.  There  was  much  more  wildness  before  women  came." 

"I  would  have 
gone  to  Sewanee  in 
the  beginning  if  it 
were  available  to 
me.  I  went  to 
Rhodes  for  the  first 
two  years.  I  felt  that 
the  men  were  eager 
for  us  to  come  to 
Sewanee.  They 

didn't  quite  know 
what  to  do  with 
women  at  first. 
There  weren't  the 
outlets  available 
then  that  are  avail- 
able for  women  now. 

'There  was  some 
feeling  that  the 
school  would  lose 
something.  And  it 
did  lose  something.  But  it  gained  something.  I  can  remember  when  it  was  all 
men." 

"My  Sewanee  education  has  always  given  me  such  a  sense  of  confidence  in 
whatever  I  have  attempted  to  do  and  such  a  sense  of  pride  in  being  able  to  say 
that  I  was  not  only  one  of  the  first  women  to  graduate  from  Sewanee,  but  that 
I  did  graduate  from  there. 

"My  son,  Andrew,  is  a  freshman  at  Sewanee.  He  lives  in  Benedict.  When  I 
was  at  Sewanee,  that  was  the  girls'  dorm.  Now  boys  and  girls  live  there." 

"When  Rick  [C'70]  and  I  brought  Andrew  to  the  Mountain  as  a  freshman, 
we  did  not  want  to  miss  anything  that  day.  One  of  the  things  that  was  offered 
was  a  historical  photographic  display.  As  we  moved  around  the  wall  I  saw  my 
picture  when  I  was  here.  It  just  blew  my  mind.  It  hadn't  really  struck  me  until 
then  that  I  was  a  part  of  Sewanee's  history.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing that  no  one  else  had. 

"At  the  end  of  the  day,  we  were  both  kind  of  jealous.  We  would  have  liked 
to  have  been  in  his  shoes  that  day  and  have  that  experience  again." 
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Senior  Vice  President,  First  National  Bank,  Florence,  Ala. 

"One  day  when  I  was  in  high  school,  my  mother  and  sister  and  I  happened 
to  be  driving  through  the  area.  My  mother  wanted  to  drive  us  through  Sewanee 
because  she  had  gone  to  parties  there  when  she  was  younger.  We  drove  through 
the  campus,  and  I  just  fell  in  love  with  the  campus. 

"I  was  constantly  impressed  by  and  in  awe  of  the  academic  environment.  I 
don't  think  I  had  a  single  professor  whom  I  did  not  enjoy  or  learn  something 
very  meaningful  from.  I  can't  begin  to  capture  how  much  I  learned  and  how  my 
eyes  were  opened  to  a  way  of  thinking  that  I  had  not  been  exposed  to  before. 
That  is  by  far  the  most  memorable  recollection  of  Sewanee. 

"The  smallness  of 
the  University  and 
the  closeness  of 
knowing  your  class- 
mates and  feeling 
sort  of  a  world  of  your 
own — that's  another 
very  strong  memory.  I 
made  a  lot  of  very 
good  friends  there 
whose  friendships  I 
have  maintained  over 
the  years.  My  best 
friend  was  my  room- 
mate at  Sewanee  for  a 
couple  of  years.  We 
are  extremely  close. 

"In  the  last  semes- 
ter of  my  senior  year, 
George  Taylor  and  I 
were  neck  and  neck 
for  valedictorian.  As  it  turned  out,  George  become  the  valedictorian,  and  I  was 
the  salutatorian.  And  I  was  not  unhappy;  the  reason  I  was  not  unhappy  is  that 
the  valedictorian  had  to  give  his  own  or  her  own  speech  on  graduation  day.  The 
salutatorian  had  to  give  a  prepared  speech  in  Latin.  From  my  perspective,  I  just 
had  to  memorize  the  words  in  Latin  and  not  worry  about  preparing  a  speech. 
"I  had  a  great  time  partying  the  night  before  and  just  enjoying  myself.  It  was 
a  win-win  situation.  Although  I  didn't  feel  well  that  morning,  I'm  sure  George 
gave  a  good  speech,  and  I  think  I  remembered  all  of  the  words  in  Latin." 

"When  I  left  Sewanee  to  attend  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance,  it  was  a 
shock  moving  from  a  small  liberal  arts  university  to  a  huge  inner-city  university 
focusing  on  narrow  business  topics.  I  had  never  been  exposed  to  accounting  or 
finance. 

"Sewanee  gave  me  the  ability  to  think  calmly  and  logically  through  the  vari- 
ous courses  that  I  was  exposed  to  and  to  write  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner. 

"I  have  called  on  my  Sewanee  experiences  daily  during  my  banking  career 
which  has  spanned  from  New  York  City  to  Florence,  Ala." 


the  question  of  coeducation  in  the  1960s, 
Gilchrist  was  an  important  player  in  the  de- 
bate. In  1967,  he  rekindled  the  ongoing  dis- 
cussion of  women  at  Sewanee  with  a  letter  to 
the  Sewanee  Purple. 

"In  the  article,  I  expressed  concern  over 
the  declining  number  and  quality  of  appli- 
cants for  admission  and  pointed  out  that  the 
admission  of  women  would  more  than 
double  our  potential  applicants,"  Gilchrist 
recalls.  "This  suggestion  apparently  provoked 
a  great  deal  of  interest  among  the  trustees, 
and  a  number  of  them  wrote  to  me  that 
spring.  The  matter  was  brought  up  for  de- 
bate, but  it  was  clear  that  the  board  did  not 
want  to  take  hasty  action,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  study  the  issue.  The  oppo- 
nents thought  the  whole  thing  would  be  for- 
gotten." 

That  was  not  the  case.  In  the  late  1960s,  the 
University  faced  some  tough  demographic 
realities.  The  number  of  college-age  students 
was  in  decline,  and  Sewanee's  applicant  base 
was  largely  regional  and  only  male.  By  exclud- 
ing women,  as  Sewanee  Provost  Gaston 
Bruton  argued  in  1968,  the  University  was 
courting  "financial  crisis."  Equally  important, 
Bruton  maintained,  the  quality  of  the 
Sewanee  undergraduate  student  body  was 
being  threatened. 

When  the  board  of  trustees  met  in  1968, 
the  stage  was  clearly  set  for  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  University.  Gilchrist  and 
French  professor  Scott  Bates,  both  of  whom 
were  faculty  trustees,  helped  to  frame  the  is- 
sues and  worked  closely  with  the  board. 

"When  the  trustees  arrived  for  the  1968 
meeting,"  says  Gilchrist,  "it  was  evident  that  a 
majority  supported  the  proposal  to  admit 
women.  After  the  debate  had  begun,  the  op- 
ponents quickly  realized  that  they  were  going 
to  be  outvoted,  and  shifted  from  outright  op- 
position to  a  plea  for  further  delay.  The  trust- 
ees were  in  no  mood  for  further  postpone- 
ment. Under  the  expert  guidance  of  our  floor 
leader  Tom  Pope,  a  lay  trustee  from  Upper 
South  Carolina,  efforts  to  weaken  the  resolu- 
tion were  defeated,  and  it  carried  by  a  sub- 
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stantial  margin  after  a  surprisingly  short  de- 
bate." 

The  resolution  called  for  the  University  "to 
plan  and  provide  for  the  admission  of  not 
more  than  100  qualified  women  students  in 
the  fall  of  1969.  .  .  ." 

In  1969,  women  came  to  the  Mountain — 
82  freshmen,  23  transfer  sophomores  and 
juniors,  and  three  summer  school  students 
from  the  previous  summer.  They  came  to  a 
campus  that  was  ambivalent  and  in  many  ways 
unprepared  for  their  arrival.  A  vocal  minority 
argued  that  women  would  hurt  Sewanee's 
sports  programs,  that  they  would  ruin  the  all- 
male  choir,  that  they  would  somehow 
threaten  the  University's  traditions.  Still, 
many  other  faculty  members  and  under- 
graduates who  had  longed  for  women  to  be 
part  of  the  Sewanee  undergraduate  experi- 
ence, welcomed  them  to  campus. 

Morgan  Van  Zandt  Merrill,  C'73,  of  Nash- 
ville, who  was  part  of  the  first  class  of  women, 
remembers  her  freshman  year  well.  "My 
grandmother  was  a  long-time  supporter  of 
Sewanee  and  insisted  that  I  could  not  pass  up 
this  unique  opportunity  to  be  in  the  first  class 
of  women.  The  first  night  we  were  on  campus 
was  incredible.  There  were  at  least  150  men 
in  the  lobby  of  Benedict  Hall  [the  sole 
women's  dorm  on  campus].  And  this  contin- 
ued for  months." 

Benedict  had  been  equipped  with  wrought 
iron  screens  on  the  windows  to  prevent  men 
from  gaining  unauthorized  entry — the  de- 
vices were  dubbed  "chastity  screens."  Unfor- 
tunately, initial  efforts  to  make  the  interior  of 
Benedict  and,  indeed,  the  entire  campus  ac- 
ceptable to  women  were  not  as  thorough. 
There  were  still  urinals  in  the  bathrooms, 
which  the  women  quickly  converted  by  plac- 
ing flowers  in  them.  There  were  no  facilities 
for  women  in  Juhan  Gymnasium,  and  the 
University's  health  services  lagged  behind  in 
providing  for  women. 

Along  with  the  problems  with  actual  facili- 
ties came  questions  about  the  place  of  women 
on  campus.  "It  took  a  while  for  all  of  us — ad- 
ministrators, faculty,  and  students — to  define 
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Environmental  Lawyer,  Director  of  the  Georgia  Environmental  Policy  Institute,  Athens,  Cm. 

"I  went  to  Sewanee  because  my  father  and  uncle  had  gone  and  spoken  very 
fondly  of  it.  I  came  up  during  my  junior  year  in  high  school  and  was  totally  cap- 
tivated by  the  natural  environment. 

"I  can't  imagine  better  courses  than  I  had.  I  could  mold  the  classes  to  my 
interests.  I  remember  doing  an  independent  study  on  surface  mining  with  Dr. 
Bail  d.  I  did  one  on  economics  with  Jerry  Ingles,  and  that  was  just  superb.  I  still 
draw  on  that  class  most  every  clay. 

"I  loved  sleeping  under  the  ginkgo  trees.  The  majority  of  the  gingko  leaves 
are  supposed  to  fall  on  one  night.  There  were  many  nights  when  friends  and  I 
would  sleep  under 
the  gingko  trees,  try- 
ing to  pick  that  one 
night  when  all  the 
leaves  would  fall. 
When  we  studied 
gingko  trees  in  den- 
drology, Dr.  Smith 
talked  about  the  mal- 
odorous orange  fruit 
that  the  trees  have. 
And  my  sleeping  bag 
still  smells  like  the 
malodorous  orange 
fruit. 

"At  Sewanee,  we 
had  a  strong  environ- 
mental group  and 
that  channeled  my 
energies;  that's  what 
my      extracurricular 

activities  at  Sewanee  were  all  centered  around.  There  was  surface  mine  activity 
on  top  of  the  Mountain,  and  we  monitored  that  and  testified  about  it  at  hear- 
ings. We  got  a  recycling  center  together.  These  experiences  showed  me  that  you 
could  have  a  lot  of  impact,  that  you  could  positively  change  policy.  That  was  a 
valuable  lesson  to  me. 

"I  get  to  work  with  people  who  are  making  sure  that  their  community  is  bet- 
ter in  the  long  run.  These  are  the  people  I  get  to  work  with  everyday,  and  that's 
very  inspiring.  One  thing  that's  important  to  remember  in  environmental  ac- 
tivism is  that  lots  of  people  hire  a  lawyer  and  think  they've  done  their  job  just 
by  hiring  a  lawyer.  You  can't  win  an  environmental  case  through  a  lawyer — you 
have  to  have  citizens  with  you  every  step  of  the  way.  You  have  to  have  an  edu- 
cated public  pushing  the  polticians  to  make  the  right  decision. 

"I  see  governmental  people  and  local  government  changing,  too.  I  just  fin- 
ished a  series  of  four  workshops  around  the  state  where  the  Georgia  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Affairs  hired  me  to  go  around  and  tell  local  governments 
what  they  could  do  to  protect  wetlands.  They're  beginning  to  understand  how 
wetlands  are  vital  to  the  environmental  health  and  the  economic  health  of  their 
communities." 
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General  Surgery  Resident,  Boston,  Mass. 

"I  was  a  black  woman  at  Sewanee,  and  therefore  I  was  a  very  distinct  minor- 
ity both  in  the  school  and  in  the  town.  There's  always  a  tendency  when  you  find 
yourself  in  those  situations  to  stick  in  one  little  clique  and  isolate  yourself  from 
the  mainstream.  However,  I  chose  not  to  do  that.  I  chose  to  be  very  much  part 
of  mainstream  Sewanee.  I  got  as  much  from  the  experience  as  I  could.  By  do- 
ing so,  it  gave  me  a  very  good  sense  of  who  I  was  and  what  I  stood  for.  It  would 
have  been  very  easy  for  me  to  get  lost  in  the  whole  Sewanee  environment  and 
forget  who  I  was  and  where  I  came  from.  I  brought  what  I  had  to  offer  to  the 
community  and  expected  from  it  what  it  had  to  offer.  It  wasn't  easy.  It  took  a 

lot  of  effort,  but  I 
grew  a  lot  and  it 
made  me  stronger. 
And  it  has  definitely 
formed  a  foundation 
for  what  I'm  doing 
now. 

"I'm  a  surgery 
resident.  It's  a  field 
that's  not  overpopu- 
lated  by  women  yet; 
it's  still  a  male-domi- 
nated field.  There 
were  a  lot  of  firsts  for 
me  at  Sewanee. 
Sewanee  was  a  new 
frontier  for  me  and 
many  other  minority 
students.  It  prepared 
me  for  blazing  new 
trails  and  being  a  first 
in  many  other  things.  I  came  away  from  Sewanee  with  a  lot  of  things  to  build 
on  and  to  grow  from. 

"Surgery  is  a  dynamic  field  because  you  make  a  diagnosis  and  then  you  do 
something  about  it.  When  all  else  fails  and  you  need  help,  the  surgeon  is  the 
last  one.  We're  the  'buck  stops  here'  people. 

"One  of  the  things  about  being  a  doctor  is  that  you  have  to  know  how  to  re- 
lax. Sewanee  has  allowed  me  to  branch  out,  to  pursue  various  interests, 
whether  it's  going  to  a  museum  or  an  art  gallery. 

"Sewanee  in  some  ways  is  a  very  supportive  environment.  At  Sewanee  the 
support  is  there,  but  as  in  anything  in  life  you  have  to  go  out  and  find  it  for 
yourself.  You  have  to  learn  to  distinguish  what  you  need  and  how  to  get  it.  You 
end  up  giving  as  much  as  you  get,  and  it  ends  up  being  a  symbiotic  relation- 
ship as  opposed  to  one  where  one  part  is  always  giving  and  the  other  part  is  al- 
ways taking. 

"I  feel  that  there  was  very  much  an  interchange  when  I  was  there.  I  hope 
that  some  things  I  did  at  Sewanee  made  a  difference  because  everything  that's 
happened  to  me  at  Sewanee  has  made  a  difference  in  my  life  in  terms  of  who  I 
am  and  where  I  am." 


what  our  roles  were,"  says  Merrill.  "After  all, 
Sewanee  had  been  a  bastion  for  men  for  a 
very  long  time.  There  were  ups  and  downs. 
Every  growing  process  is  painful,  and  this  was 
no  exception." 

Despite  these  "up  and  downs,"  the  transi- 
tion to  coeducation  went  remarkably 
smoothly,  says  English  professor  John 
Reishman,  who  came  to  Sewanee  the  same 
year  as  the  first  class  of  women. 

"What  I  noticed  immediately  is  that  women 
made  social  life  more  like  full-fledged,  adult 
social  life.  This  was  the  animal  house  era. 
There  was  some  of  that  at  Sewanee,  but  things 
seemed  so  much  more  refined,  and  I  attrib- 
uted that  to  the  presence  of  women,"  says 
Reishman. 

"I  envied  the  students  for  their  coeduca- 
tional experiences.  I  noticed  how  women  and 
men  became  friends.  I  went  to  Notre  Dame 
when  it  was  all  male,  and  that  was  an  oppor- 
tunity I  never  really  had  in  college,  to  have  a 
really  good  friend  who  was  a  girl." 

In  addition  to  changing  the  social  fabric  of 
Sewanee,  women  quickly  made  their  marks  at 
Sewanee  academically.  Linda  Mayes,  C'73, 
was  the  valedictorian  of  the  first  class  that  in- 
cluded women,  and  women  were  prominent 
members  of  academic  honor  societies.  "The 
first  four-year  class  of  women  was  a  very  spe- 
cial class  for  me,"  says  Cushman.  "They  were 
a  remarkable  class  because  they  were  pio- 
neers. They  came  when  the  ratio  was  about 
eight  to  one.  They  really  had  to  be  pretty 
strong." 

That  first  class  of  women  paved  the  way  for 
coeducation  at  Sewanee,  and  they  were  part 
of  a  larger  cultural  change  on  campus,  Anita 
Goodstein  argues.  When  women  came  to 
Sewanee,  Goodstein  was  one  of  only  a  hand- 
ful of  women  faculty  members  at  the  Univer- 
sity. As  the  number  of  women  undergradu- 
ates increased,  so  did  the  number  of  women 
faculty  members.  "The  coming  of  women  was 
part  of  this  larger  need  to  change,"  says 
Goodstein.  Women  now  have  prominent 
roles  in  all  facets  of  University  life.  Judith 
Ward  Lineback,  C'73,  is  the  first  alumna 
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named  to  the  Board  of  Regents.  Lisa 
McDonough  Howick,  C'81,  was  elected  this 
year  as  the  first  woman  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Alumni. 

Through  the  years,  women  have  struggled 
with  ways  to  make  Sewanee  more  a  place  of 
their  own.  Fraternities  dominated  social  life 
in  the  early  1970s,  and  women  had  few  other 
options  for  parties.  Cushman  says  the  cre- 
ation of  the  first  woman's  center  in  1974  gave 
undergraduates  a  better  sense  of  place.  And 
local  sororities,  although  opposed  by  many 
women  in  the  first  few  classes  in  the  1970s, 
have  given  female  undergraduates  more  con- 
trol of  their  social  lives. 

By  1984,  women  outnumbered  men  in  the 
freshman  class.  Today,  the  overall  mix  in  the 
student  body  is  almost  even.  As  Cushman 
looks  back  on  the  history  of  women  at 
Sewanee,  she  is  pleased.  "In  the  early  years, 
there  was  the  question  of  women  in  leader- 
ship roles.  Now  there  is  an  assumption  that 
the  best  people  run  for  student  leadership 
positions,"  she  says. 

"I  came  in  as  dean  with  the  challenge  to 
make  sure  that  women  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunities to  take  advantage  of  the  education 


Judith  Ward  Lineback,  C'73, 
was  the  first  woman  to  register 
for  classes.  Today  she  is  a 
Sewanee  regent. 


that  Sewanee  provided,  that  they  had  the 
same  opportunities  both  in  and  outside  the 
classroom.  That  is  true  today." 

Lisa  McDonough  Howick  emphasizes  that 
the  first  25  years  of  women  represents  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  University,  a 
chapter  that  is  far  from  complete.  "We  will 
add  to  Sewanee's  heritage  and  the  stories  that 
will  be  told  about  the  University.  And  we  are 
writing  that  history  now." 
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rating  bewanee  women 

In  commemoration  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  women  at  Sewanee,  the  Uni- 
versity is  hosting  a  weekend  of  activities  for  alumnae  on  October  7-10,  1994.  "The 
weekend  will  be  a  homecoming  for  Sewanee  alumnae,"  says  Libby  Baird  Thoni, 
C'82,  chair  of  the  committee  that  is  planning  activities  for  the  fall  event. 

The  "Celebrating  Sewanee  Women"  weekend  will  include  panel  discussions, 
informal  and  formal  parties,  a  film  about  Sewanee  women,  and  will  culminate 
with  Founders'  Day  Convocation. 

The  Celebrating  Sewanee  Women  Committee  has  also  decided  to  establish  a 
scholarship  fund  in  conjunction  with  the  25th  year  of  women  at  Sewanee.  The 
scholarship  will  be  named  the  Mary  Susan  Cushman  Scholarship,  in  honor  of  the 
long-time  dean  of  women  and  dean  of  students. 

For  more  information  about  the  weekend,  please  contact  Cindy  Norris  in 
Sewanee's  university  relations  office,  at  1-800-367-1179.  For  more  information 
about  the  Mary  Susan  Cushman  Scholarship,  please  contact  Lee  Guerry,  C'80, 
gifts  chair,  at  202-624-4197  or  Anna  Beasnett  Graham,  C'90,  in  the  Office  of  Uni- 
versity Relations,  at  1-800-367-1179. 
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In  a  video  age 

preaching  must 

change,  says 

School  of 

Theology 

professor  Bill 

Hethcock 
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The  fable  of  Dorothy  and  her  little 
dog,  Toto — made  famous  on  the 
silver  screen  by  MGM — may  be 
the  last  thing  you'd  expect  to  hear  from  the 
pulpit  on  Sunday.  But  Bill  Hethcock,  associ- 
ate professor  of  homiletics  at  the  School  of 
Theology,  thinks  movies  like  The  Wizard  o/Oz 
may  be  just  the  thing  to  help  preachers  get 
their  messages  heard  by  people  living  in  an 
age  of  "over  communication." 

Using  movies  as  illustrations  for  sermons 
isn't  a  new  idea,  says  Hethcock,  but  it  is  one 
that  deserves  a  fresh  examination.  "Anyone 
who  has  been  preaching  as  long  as  I  have  has 
discovered  that  we  have  to  re-educate  our- 
selves in  the  area  of  preaching,"  says 
Hethcock.  "The  way  in  which  I  was  taught  to 
preach  in  seminary  really  will  not  work. 
People  don't  want  to  hear  that.  It  was  a  very 
intellectual  style.  There  was  an  introduction, 
a  premise  was  established,  points  made  to 
support  it,  and  there  was  a  conclusion.  It  was 
very  didactic,  and  it  was  all  between  my  head 
and  your  head.  We  never  became  emotionally 
involved." 

That  style  of  preaching  slowly  lost  favor, 
and  for  a  period  of  time  during  the  1960s  and 
early  1970s  many  seminaries  did  not  even  of- 
fer it.  New  graduates  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood learned  to  deliver  sermons  by  the  seat 
of  their  pants.  Then,  about  20  years  ago,  the 
art  of  preaching  made  a  resurgence  at  semi- 
naries— Sewanee  was  among  the  first  schools 
to  revive  the  discipline — but  this  time  with  a 
new  twist. 

"The  single  most  dramatic  change  during 
the  current  re-emphasis  on  preaching  in  the 
church  is  a  shift  from  the  skill  of  getting 
something  said,  which  preaching  has  always 
done,  to  getting  something  heard,"  according 
to  Hethcock.  "We  know  so  much  more  about 
communication  than  we  did  20  or  30  years 
ago  that  it  would  be  a  shame  not  to  be  in  on 
some  of  that  information,  which  is  designed 
to  help  people  hear  what  you  say." 

That's  where  the  movies  come  in.  According 
to  Hethcock,  films  are  such  an  integral  part  of 


the  culture,  seen  in  theaters  and  on  the  small 
screen  at  home,  that  people  are  usually  very  re- 
ceptive to  learning  more  about  them.  And,  he 
says,  movies  are  among  the  most  prevalent  mod- 
ern methods  of  story  telling. 

"Movies  always  tell  a  story.  They  are  about 
people  with  whom  you  and  I  can  identify." 
Hethcock  says  that  when  he  finds  a  movie 
plot  or  incident  that  relates  to  a  gospel  read- 
ing "in  thoughts  and  feelings,"  he  will  try  to 
use  it  as  a  metaphor.  "We  are  always  trying  to 
help  people  understand  the  reading  in  a  way 
that  is  not  only  true  to  what  the  scripture  is 
trying  to  say  in  its  own  setting,  but  also  what 
its  relevancy  and  meaning  is  to  men  and 
women  today." 

Hethcock  says  that  one  of  his  favorite  Eas- 
ter sermons  recounts  the  story  of  Dorothy 
and  the  land  of  Oz.  She  is  sad  while  still  in 
Kansas  and  all  is  drab,  filmed  in  black  and 
white.  The  tornado  whisks  her  to  a  world 
she's  never  seen,  a  world  bursting  with  color, 
says  Hethcock.  He  compares  Dorothy's  obser- 
vation that,  "Toto,  I  have  a  feeling  we're  not 
in  Kansas  anymore,"  to  the  women  returning 
from  Jesus'  tomb  on  Easter  morning.  As  they 
tell  others  of  Christ's  resurrection,  they  forget 
their  sadness  and  begin  to  see  a  new  land 
around  them,  says  Hethcock.  The  people  of 
Christ  are  like  Dorothy  because  "his  resurrec- 
tion means  that  life's  browness  is  gone  and  we 
'aren't  in  Kansas  anymore,'"  says  Hethcock. 

Another  example  Hethcock  likes  to  use  is 
from  the  film,  The  Doctor.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
cold,  impersonal  physician  who  learns  that  he 
has  cancer  and  must  find  treatment  and  so- 
lace within  the  impersonal  system  that  he 
helped  create.  "The  experience  changes  him 
into  a  sensitive  advocate  of  patients,"  says 
Hethcock.  He  compares  this  physician  with 
St.  Francis,  a  well-to-do  merchant's  son  whose 
conversion  brings  him  to  know  the  suffering 
of  the  world.  "The  sermon  calls  for  men  and 
women  in  an  affluent  and  indifferent  society 
to  become  the  church,  always  carefully  sensi- 
tive to  human  suffering  and  need,"  says 
Hethcock. 


"Movies  always 
tell  a  story. 

They  are  about 
people  with 

whom  you  and  i 
can  identify," 
Hethcock  says 
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Movies  don't  have  to  be  big  box  office  hits 
in  order  to  be  effective,  says  Hethcock.  The 
Man  in  the  Moon  is  the  tale  of  two  sisters  who 
fall  in  love  with  the  same  man.  They  fight,  but 
eventually  reconcile.  Hethcock  says  it  is  a 
good  example  for  readings  on  forgiveness. 

These  and  other  movie  stories,  says 
Hethcock,  are  useful  tools  for  preachers  who 
want  to  help  members  of  their  congregation 
reach  back  into  their  own  experiences  in  or- 
der to  better  understand  the 
scripture.  Guy  Lytle,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Theology, 
agrees  with  Hethcock's  as- 
sessment. "We're  living  in  a 
video  culture,  and  I  think  we 
can  have  a  greater  impact  if 
we  can  present  things  in  an- 
other dimension."  Lytle  says 
he  is  using  films,  in  a  slightly 
different  way,  for  a  first-year 
course  he  is  teaching  at  the 
seminary  to  help  prepare 
students  for  the  experience 
of  becoming  a  priest.  "Reli- 
gion works  at  many  levels, 
emotionally  as  well  as  intel- 
lectually," Lytle  says. 

Use  of  this  technique  has  been  discussed 
formally  within  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  Feb- 
ruary, Hethcock  traveled  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  speak  at  a  well-attended  seminar  on 
film  and  preaching  at  the  College  of  Preach- 
ers, a  conference  center  that  is  a  part  of  the 
National  Cathedral.  Hethcock  has  also  been 
teaching  the  technique  to  his  own  seminary 
students — Sewanee  places  a  strong  emphasis 
on  the  value  of  preaching —  and  he  plans  to 
offer  an  entire  course  based  on  the  use  of 
films  in  sermons. 

Amy  Bendey,  a  senior  at  the  School  of  Theol- 
ogy, is  one  of  Hethcock's  students  who  has  used 
movies  to  illustrate  her  sermons  with  good  re- 
sults— so  good,  in  fact,  that  Hethcock  used  one 
of  her  sermons  as  an  example  during  his  pre- 
sentation at  the  College  of  Preachers. 

"When  you  are  in  the  process  of  preparing 
a  sermon,  sometimes  a  film  is  called  to  mind. 


But,  when  that  happens,  you  have  to  be  sure 
the  film  really  corresponds  to  the  biblical 
text,"  says  Bentley.  "If  it  does,  then  you  can 
allow  the  film  to  interpret  the  biblical  text  for 
you.  It's  not  easy,  but  when  it  works  it's  very 
effective  because  we  are  a  film  culture.  People 
consume  films,  they  make  connections  to 
films.  Films  can  be  a  powerful  illustration 
when  we  see  the  timeless  themes  of  the  Bible 
acted  out  on  the  screen." 


Bentley  says  that  she  usually  receives  many 
positive  comments  after  delivering  a  sermon 
illustrated  in  this  way.  She  says  the  movies  will 
often  give  people  a  touchstone  upon  which  to 
enter  into  a  conversation  with  their  preacher. 
"I  think  people  seem  to  connect  with  the  ser- 
mon better.  They  will  come  to  me  and  say, 
'Gee,  I  really  want  to  see  that  film.'  And,  when 
they  do  they  will  come  back  and  tell  me  'that 
was  very  poetic,  it  was  a  devotional  experience 
because  you  made  it  come  to  life,'"  says 
Bentley. 

Hethcock  agrees  with  Bentley's  comments, 
saying  that  the  movie  metaphor  brings  the 
scripture's  proclamation  into  the  present.  As 
Bentley  puts  it,  movies  can  help  show  that  "re- 
ligion is  not  held  captive  to  some  pie-in-the- 
sky  place  or  source.  It  is  in  our  lives.  It  is  flesh 
and  blood." 
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A  Song  In  My  Heart 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS  are  among  God's  greatest 
gifts.  Music  can  nurture  and  soothe  the  beastly  heart. 
Philosophers  and  poets  have  told  us  that  the  heavens 
resound  witii  the  harmony  of  die  spheres.  Many  envision 
Heaven  itself  as  eternally,  joyously  ringing  with  angelic  choirs 
and  glorious  songs  of  praise. 

Sewanee  is  especially  blessed  in  this  regard:  The  sonic  rev- 
erence of  the  All  Saints'  Chapel  choir — more  dian  80  under- 
graduates and  one  seminarian,  led  by  a  truly  outstanding  mu- 
sician, Dr.  Robert  Delcamp.  Aid  Choral  Evensong  on  die  first 
Sunday  afternoon  of  each  month,  which  renews  the  spirit  of 
all  who  participate  and  seems  to  echo  all  month  long  in  the 
very  stones  of  die  "Episcopal  University." 

Music  is  increasingly  vital  in  die  life  and  work  of  the  semi- 
nary, too.  Marion  Hatchett — long  a  prominent  figure  in  Epis- 
copal church  music — has  always  insisted  on  the  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  music  for  diose  preparing  for  ordination — 
knowledge  of  the  zt//iofe  richness  of  die  Hymnal  1982,  not  just 
the  "top  40  war  horses;"  knowledge  gained  through  daily  par- 
ticipation in  die  great  tradition  of  the  Canticles;  knowledge 
of  how  to  choose  appropriate  music  for  each  worship  service. 

This  year  the  seminary's  musical  life  has  added  its  own 
choir,  under  the  infectious  spirit  of  Susan  Rupert  and  the 
wonderful  accompaniment  of  Nancy  Reiser  (bodi  also  con- 
tributors to  the  All  Saints'  efforts) .  At  the  major  weekly  Eucha- 
rists and  our  own  Monday  afternoon  choral  Evensong,  some 
dozen  to  two  dozen  people  (sUidents,  spouses,  and  as  many 
as  four  faculty  members)  come  together  to  sing  die  wonder- 
ful Anglican  heritage  of  anthems  and  service  settings. 

I  do  not  want  modern  Episcopalians  to  lose  die  tradition 
of  Anglican  cathedral  and  collegiate  music  that  has  been  one 
of  our  greatest  contributions  to  Christian  culture.  While  I 
completely  support  die  recent  liturgical  emphasis  on  increas- 
ing congregational  participation,  I  am  still  sometimes 
amused  at  die  belief,  apparendy  held  by  many  Americans, 
that  we  are  only  really  participating  when  we  are  opening  our 
mouths.  God's  wisdom  endowed  us  with  multiple  senses  and 
other  physical  and  mental  abilities;  and  God  calls  us  to  wor- 
ship with  our  ears  and  our  eyes;  with  our  senses  of  touch  and 
smell  and  an  awareness  of  holy  space.  Worship  calls  forth  our 
whole  being,  not  just  a  pail  of  us. 

Music  can  also  be  a  metaphor  for  some  of  the  issues  of 
diversity  now  before  our  society,  culture,  and  church.  Again, 
just  think  what  a  glorious  variety  of  religious  music  even  a  few 
days  at  Sewanee  can  provide:  Professors  Hughes  or  Bryan  or 
Assistant  Chaplain  Annwn  Myers  singing  the  Eucharist; 
Marcia  de  Bary's  ethereal  notes  on  the  carillon;  a  Choral  So- 
ciety Brahms'  Requiem  practice;  visits  by  the  Tallis  Scholars  or 
the  Harlem  Spiritual  Ensemble;  the  gospel  spirit  of  the  Good 
Ole  Boys  bluegrass  band;  the  hours  and  hours  that  Carolyn 
Hatchett  spends  teaching  seminarians  to  read  music  (and 


our  children  to  play  the  piano) . 

While  I  am  not  claiming  diat  all  musical  offerings  are 
equally  "good"  as  music  per  se,  I  am  quite  certain  that  God 
can  be  found  in  all  of  these  notes.  And  what  better  explana- 
tion of  the  interaction  of  the  Trinity  exists  than  the  intricate, 
loving  unity  of  a  Beethoven  trio?  Is  tiiere  a  better  account  of 
the  Atonement  in  under  three  minutes  than  Hatt  and 
Scruggs'  "He  Took  Your  Place?"  Think  how  valuable  the  pow- 
erful folk  songs  of  the  Civil  Rights  era  were  (and  are)  as  teach- 
ings of  justice,  equality,  respect,  and  courage  —  for  us  and  for 
a  new  generation  of  students  and  children.  Sometimes  we 
can  just  sit  in  a  church  or  a  concert  hall,  in  a  green  field  or  all 
alone,  andy^dieology  flow  through  us  as  music  touches  all 
parts  of  our  being. 

Last  summer,  I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  chaplain  to  die 
Sewanee  Province  Music  Conference,  one  of  the  most  re- 
warding experiences  I  have  ever  had  as  a  priest.  I  listened 
daily  to  these  talented  people — listened  to  diem  practice, 
perform,  and  talk  about  their  ministries.  Joy  pervaded  the 
music,  but  diere  was  a  corresponding  sadness  in  their  view  of 
die  situation  of  music  in  die  church.  They  asked  me  to  con- 
vey to  those  whom  we  are  training  as  fuUire  clergy,  and  to 
anyone  who  reads  these  words,  die  vital  importance  of  mu- 
sic, and  the  need  to  hind  it  adequately  and  support  it  "reli- 
giously." Music  is  an  extraordinarily  powerful  medium  for  the 
"Good  News"  of  Christ  Jesus. 

Personally,  I  would  love  for  the  Sewanee  Music  Festival 
and  die  School  of  Theology  to  develop  in  some  way  a  flour- 
ishing Sewanee  School  of  Sacred  Music.  Musicians  would 
come  to  deepen  their  knowledge  of  theology  and  its  related 
disciplines.  Divinity  students  would  have  die  chance  to  de- 
velop die  aesthetic — imaginative  side  of  their  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual formation.  I  can  envision  a  great  annual  summer 
gathering  on  die  Mountain  of  those  interested  in  religious 
music,  in  all  of  its  glory,  from  the  greatest  choirs  to  folk,  coun- 
try, and  gospel  singing  traditions.  At  convocations,  I  would 
relish  reading  honorary  degree  citations  for  some  of  the  great 
composers  and  choral  leaders  of  our  time — and  maybe  even 
for  Marion  Williams,  Garrison  Keillor,  Kris  Kristofferson,  Bill 
Monroe,  Emmylou  Harris,  and  George  Beverly  Shea. 

Music  and  musicians  are  truly  among  God's  greatest  gifts. 
Praise  be  to  God  that  Sewanee  responds  to  these  gifts  better 
than  many  places  do.  But  we  can  do  even  more — here  and 
in  every  parish,  cathedral,  and  community  throughout  die 
Christian  world.  Music  is  a  great  ministry:  the  best  antidote  I 
know  to  depression,  anger,  frustration,  and  loneliness.  May 
God  bless  each  of  us  every  day  with  a  song  in  our  heart  as  a 
grace-filled  companion  on  the  spiritual  journey  of  life. 

The  Very  Rev'd  Dr  Guy  Fitch  Lytle  III 

Dean 
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SPORTS 


Men's  Basketball 

COACH  JOE  THONI'S  Tigers  finished  the  season  on 
a  positive  note,  besting  SCAC  champion 
Oglethorpe  University  in  Sewanee.  The  win  was  the 
fourth  in  a  row,  highlighted  by  a  100-94  double-over- 
time triumph  against  Rhodes  College  in  Memphis.  In 
that  contest,  the  Tigers  remarkably  finished  the  game 
with  only  lour  players,  after  losing  five  to  personal  fouls. 
The  four  wins  raised  the  squad's  record  to  14-1 1,  a  sec- 
ond-consecutive winning  season.  Senior  co-captain 
Chris  Millen  led  the  team  throughout  the  year  and  fin- 
ished the  campaign  as  a  second-team  All-SCAC  selec- 
tion. Thoni's  squad  also  posted  two  four-game  win 

Cravens  Becomes  Sewanee's  18th  NCAA  Scholarship  Winner 

NEXT  FOOTBALE  SEASON,  for  the  first  time  in  four  years,  the  man  nick 
named  "the  ball  carrier"  will  be  absent  from  the  Tigers'  sideline.  A  starter 
since  his  freshman  year,  Frederick  "Carl"  Cravens  leaves  Sewanee  with  an 

armful  of  Sewanee's  all-time  records 
and  an  NCAA  postgraduate  scholarship. 
Cravens,  who  came  to  Sewanee  from 
Arlington,  Texas,  is  the  school's  second 
consecutive  winner  of  an  NCAA  post- 
graduate scholarship  and  the  18th  stu- 
dent in  the  University's  history  to  win 
such  an  award.  He  holds  career  and 
single  season  rushing  records  for  both 
total  yards  and  attempts  and  led  the  Ti- 
gers to  Southern  Collegiate  Athletic 
Conference  championships  in  1990  and 
1992.  He  was  named  a  first-team  ail- 
American  by  The  Sporting  News  in  1993 
and  is  a  three-time  all-SCAC  selection. 
A  call  from  a  football  coach  was  Cra- 
vens' first  contact  with  the  school.  Though  he  hadn't  heard  of  Sewanee  before 
then,  he  remembers  being  impressed  with  the  campus  and  people  on  his  first  visit 
"I  just  wanted  to  do  something  different,  I  didn't  want  to  follow  all  the  other 
people  [from  my  high  school].  My  sister  went  to  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  I 
remember  how  much  fun  she  had  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  didn't  know  any- 
one when  I  came  here,  but  in  four  years  Eve  made  the  best  friends  of  my  whole 
life,"  Cravens  says. 

As  he  prepares  to  leave  Sewanee,  Cravens,  who  majored  in  economics,  says  he 
wants  to  work  for  a  year  or  two  before  beginning  graduate  studies.  He  says  he'll 
look  for  a  job  in  banking  or  finance  in  order  to  gain  some  experience,  then  he  will 
decide  whether  he  wants  to  pursue  a  career  in  law  or  business. 

No  matter  what  he  does,  Cravens  says  he  will  always  remember  his  days  on  the 
Mountain.  "There's  a  certain  feeling  you  have  when  you  are  walking  through  the 
quad,  wearing  your  gown,  going  to  class  in  a  coat  and  tie.  It's  a  nice  feeling.  It's  an 
experience  that  I  know  Ell  never  have  again  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  It's  going  to  be 
lough  to  leave." 


streaks  after  the  first  of  the  year.  With  four  starters  re- 
turning, the  Tigers  figure  to  compete  for  the  SCAC 
championship  and  an  automatic  berth  in  the  NCAA 
Division  III  tournament  in  1994-95. 


Women's  Basketball 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  eight  years,  the  women's 
basketball  team,  under  head  coach  Gabby  Lisella, 
played  at  .500  or  above,  finishing  at  12-12.  The  Ti- 
gers won  four  out  of  their  last  six  games.  This  year's 
squad  finished  in  the  NCAA  Division  Ill's  top  ten  in  to- 
tal defense;  the  team  also  was  among  the  leaders  in 
shooting  percentage  defense  throughout  the  season. 
The  Tigers  finished  fourth  in  the  SCAC  after  a  pre-sea- 
son  prediction  of  seventh,  and  while  losing  four  seniors, 
Lisella  returns  a  solid  nucleus  with  two  six-foot  fresh- 
men and  a  couple  of  additional  quality  inside  players. 


Swimming  k  Diving 


ON  FRIDAY  NIGHT,  January  21,  Sewanee's  swim 
mers  moved  into  a  new  era,  competing  against 
Grinnell  College  in  the  new  aquatic  facilities  in 
the  Fowler  Outer.  Featuring  both  a  nine-lane,  Olympic- 
sized  pool  and  a  separate  diving  well,  in  addition  to  the 
state-of-the-art  Colorado  System  5  timing  system  (used 
at  the  Olympics) ,  the  meet  drew  a  packed  house.  Coach 
Mary  Kay  Samko  credited  the  new  timing  system  and  fa- 
cilities as  motivating  factors  in  a  record-setting  season. 
Competing  only  during  the  second  semester  due  to 
construction  at  the  Fowler  Center,  the  men's  squad 
went  5-3,  while  the  women's  team  finished  at  4-3.  The 
swimmers  set  an  incredible  10  school  records,  with 
freshman  Becky  Ford  from  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  in- 
volved with  six  herself.  She  established  new  records  in 
the  200-,  500-,  1  ()()()-,  and  1650-yard  freestyle  events 
along  with  both  the  400-  and  800-yard  relay  races. 
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Robert  B.  Sears 

2818 Avenel Avenue,  S.W. 

Roanoke,  VA  24015 

Edward  Landers  lives  in  the 
Regency  Nursing  Home  in 
Alexandria,  La.  He  and  his 
wife  have  six  grandchildren 
and  three  great  grandchil- 
dren. William  Richardson  Jr. 
spent  much  of  1993  traveling 
in  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Bill  lives  in  New  Or- 
leans, La.  J.  Clark  Wood  has 
moved  to  Washington,  D.C. 


37 


Augustus  T.  Graydon 

P.O.  Box  6135 

Columbia,  S.C.  28260-6135 

Hunter  Wyatt-Brown  is  re- 
tired and  living  with  his  wife, 
Nancy,  in  Beaufort,  S.C. 


43 


W.  Spetry  Lee 

4323  Forest  Park  Road 

Jacksonville,  FL  32210 

David  Lockhart,  although 
retired,  is  the  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  Cabarrus  Commu- 
nity Free  Clinic  in  Concord, 
N.C. 
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John  P.  Gueny 
1000  West  Brow  Road 
Lookout  Mountain,  TN 37350 

Fitz  Allison's  book  Cruelty  of 
Heresy  was  recently  published 
by  Morehouse,  with  a  fore- 
word by  Archbishop  Carey. 
Fitz  and  his  wife,  Martha,  live 
in  Georgetown,  S.C. 
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Richard  B.  Doss 

5555  Del  Monte  #1007 

Houston,  Texas  77056 

George  Bedell  was  elected 
the  chair  of  the  trustees  for 
the  Jesse  Ball  duPont  Fund. 
He  is  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity Press  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville,  Fla. 


Angus  W.  Graham  Jr. 
8012  1st  Avenue,  West 
Bradenton,  FL  34209 

Dick  Alfred  is  retired  in 
Bethesda,  Md.  Ed  Ball  is  a 
realtor  with  Re/Max  Realty 
in  Charleston,  S.C.  Allen 
Barlett  recently  spent  a 
month  at  St.  George's  Col- 
lege in  Jerusalem.  He  is  now 
living  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jim  Bell  is  rector  of  Christ 
Church  in  Jefferson,  Texas. 
Barron  Bethea  lives  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  Dorsey  Boult 
lives  in  San  Marcos,  Calif. 
Chuck  Cheatham  is  retired 
and  living  in  Pisgah  Forest, 
N.C.  W.  Thomas  Engram 
celebrated  the  39th  anniver- 
sary of  his  ordination  at  St. 
John's  Church  in  Mt.  Rainer, 
Md.  Although  retired,  Tho- 
mas now  serves  as  chaplain  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park.  Jim  Fenhagen 
became  director  of  the  Cor- 
nerstone Project,  which  is 
concerned  with  continuing 
education  of  the  clergy.  He 
and  his  wife,  Eulalie,  moved 
to  Georgetown,  S.C.  Bob 
Finley,  retired  from  State 
Farm  in  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Harold  "Ojos"  Graham  re- 
tired from  AmSouth  Bank 
and  lives  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Earl  Guitar  has  moved 
to  Abilene,  Texas,  but  still 
has  a  house  in  London,  En- 
gland. Charles  Hall  is  a  tax 
lawyer  in  Houston,  Texas. 
Allan  King  also  lives  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas.  Jim  King  bought 
a  home  in  Richmond,  Va. 
Gus  McFarland  is  retired  in 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  Henry 
Myers  retired  as  the  Episco- 
pal chaplain  at  Vandei  bilt 
University  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Bill  Stough  lives  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  he 
works  as  the  assistant  bishop 
of  Alabama.  Frank  Wakefield 
enjoys  retirement  in 
Hampstead,  N.C.  Arthur 
West  is  the  business  manager 
of  the  Interreligious  Council 
of  Central,  N.Y.  and  the  Syra- 
cuse Symphony  Orchestra. 
Russell  Wheeler  is  retired  in 
Columbia,  Conn. 


R.  Holt  Hogan 
P.O.  Box  656 
Keysville,  VA  23947 

John  P.  Sloan  retired  in  Sep- 
tember 1993  and  now  lives  in 
Surf  City,  N.C. 
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John  Pennington  Bowers 
Route  3,  Box  374 
Rochelle,  VA  22738 

William  Boling  recently 
opened  a  wholesale  office  for 
LaSalle  Talman  Home 
Mortgage  Corporation  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Ken  Kinnett 
and  his  wife,  Loyd,  are 
international  coordinators 
for  the  life  training  programs 
and  seminars  for  the  Kairos 
Foundation.  They  live  in 
Hendersonville,  N.C. 
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Jack  A.  Royster 
1880ShellbrookDr. 
Huutsville,  AL  35806 

William  Lambeth  has  helped 
form  a  plastic  surgery  group, 
Raleigh  Plastic  Surgery  Cen- 
ters, in  Raleigh,  N.C.  Charles 
Tisdale's  historical  novel. 
Month  oj  Swallows,  was  re- 
cently published  by  Pentland 
Press.  Charles  teaches  En- 
glish at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  Greens- 
boro, N.C. 
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Thomas  S.  Rue 
P.O.  Box  1988 
Mobile,  AL  36633 

Robert  Wyatt  is  a  visiting 
professor  of  international 
communication  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Caen,  France,  for 
the  spring  semester  of  1994. 
Robert  is  a  professor  of  jour- 
nalism and  director  of  the 
Office  of  Communication 
Research  at  Middle  Tennes- 
see State  University  in  Mur- 
freesboro,  Tenn. 


Dennis  M  Hal! 

291 9  Mornington  Drive  N.  W. 

Atlanta,  GA  30327 

Glenn  Denkler  was  recently 
named  Alaska's  Chef  of  the 
Year.  He  and  his  wife,  Sheryl, 
live  in  Anchorage. 
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John  W.  Tonissenjr. 
P.O.  Box  36218 
Charlotte,  NC  28236 

Chuck  O'Kelley  was  recently 
named  associate  dean  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  School 
of  Law  in  Eugene.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  a  recently  pub- 
lished textbook  on  corporate 
law. 
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Herndon  Inge  HI 
4059  Stein  Street 
Mobile,  AL  36608 

Glenn  Davis  has  helped  form 
a  plastic  surgery  group,  Ra- 
leigh Plastic  Surgery  Centers, 
in  Raleigh,  N.C. 
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A^.  Pendleton  Rogers 
7721  Hollms  Road 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

Julius  Mullins  Jr.  is  an  obste- 
trician/gynecologist at  the 
Women's  Hospital  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 
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Richard  C.  Dew 

4325  E.  Ball  Camp  Pike 

Knoxville,  TN  37921 

Robert  Humpidge  has  begun 
his  own  company,  Psionic 
Systems  and  Imaginings 
(PSI),  which  specializes  in 
business  expert  system  de- 
sign. His  program,  The  Reim- 
bursement Consultant,  is 
distributed  nationally.  In 
addition,  Robert  was  elected 
to  the  Community  Advisory 
Board  of  his  local  public 
broadcasting  affiliate  in  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  Norman 
Jetmundsen  and  his  wife, 
Kelli,  had  triplets,  Tavlor, 
Nelson,  andjonathon,  on 
January  6,  1994.  The  family 


Important 
Alumni  Dates 


Alumni  Council 
August  12-13 

Homecoming 
October  14-15 
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lives  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Fred  Morris  recently  moved 
to  York,  Perm.  Jeff  Parr  and 
his  wife,  Peggy,  live  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  Allen  Riddick 
now  lives  in  Bern,  Switzer- 
land. Paul  Seifert  is  the  ma- 
jor gifts  officer  at 
Georgetown  University 
School  of  Law  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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Nora  Frances  McRae 
1515  North  State  Street 
Jackson,  MS  39202 

Jeffery  Lowe  and  his  wife, 
Ann,  had  their  second  child, 
James  Franklin,  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1993.  The  family  lives 
in  Stone  Mountain,  Ga. 
Melody  Bock  Womble  and 
her  husband,  Gary,  had  their 
first  child,  Spencer  Garrett, 
on  November  24,  1993. 
Melody  is  practicing  law  with 
Kennedy,  Montgomery,  and 
Finley  P.C.  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
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Did  you  realize  that  your  alma 
mater  publishes  America's 
oldest  literary  quarterly?  Some  of 
our  nation's  best  fiction,  poetry,  and 
criticism  appear  in  the  Sewanee  Review. 
Subscribe  now,  write  pen  offer  on  the  memo 
line  of  your  check,  and  we'll  send  you  one 
of  our  italic-point  SR  fountain  pens. 


The  Sewanee  Review 
735  University  Avenue 
Sewanee,  TN  37383-1000 


$16  ONE  YEAR 

$28  two  years 
$40  three  wars 


R.  Philip  Carpenter 
1465  Northlake  Drive 
Jackson,  MS  39211-2138 

Lucile  Crawford  Banks  mar- 
ried Kendrick  Jones  on  May 
22,  1993.  They  run  the 
Home  Ranch  outside  Steam- 
boat Springs,  Colo. 
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Roberta  Bartusch  Goertz 
36  South  Hillside  Place 
Ridgewood,  NJ  07450 

Chip  and  Paula  Caldwell 

(C'80)  moved  to  Irmo,  S.C. 
Jean  Kinnett  and  her  hus- 
band, John  Oliver  (C'80), 
live  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
where  John  works  for  Mor- 
gan Keegan. 
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Suzanne  L.  DeWalt 
1066  Old  Gate  Road 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15235 

John  Michael  Albert  is  the 

assistant  to  the  director  at 
the  Texas  Center  for  Super- 
conductivity in  Houston, 
Texas.  In  addition,  he  has 
won  four  national  and  inter- 
national prizes  for  his  choral 
works.  Florence  Wilson 
Atwood  and  her  husband, 
Charles  (C'82),  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Sarah  DeVane,  on  July  8, 
1993.  Catherine  Stockell 
married  Ed  Bannon  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1993.  The  couple 
lives  in  New  York  City  where 
Kitty  is  an  attorney.  John 
Boyle  married  Nan  Sharley 
on  April  2,  1994.  John  is  a 
graduate  student  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Charleston  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  Claude 
Buckley  recently  moved  to 
Camden,  S.C,  from  Spain. 
While  overseas,  he  painted 
several  murals  and  was  com- 
missioned to  paint  a  portrait 
of  the  King  of  Spain.  Rob 
Campbell  was  appointed  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Allanta  Wine  Guild.  He  and 
his  wife,  Dorsey,  live  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  with  their  two 
children.  John  Cappleman 
was  recently  elected  chief  of 
staff  at  Health  Central,  a 
hospital  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
Bette  Brown  Cleland  is  a 


registered  nurse  at  St. 
Vincent's  Medical  Center. 
She  and  her  husband,  Phil, 
live  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  A. 
Brian  Craven  is  the  external 
communications  manager  at 
Sprint/United  Telephone  in 
Eustis,  Fla.  Sue  DeWalt  has 
formed  a  law  firm  specializ- 
ing in  commercial  business 
and  litigation  work  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Pat  Dilworth  is 
the  chief  resident  in  urology 
at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Roches- 
ter, Minn.  Rose  Mary  Drake 
runs  a  bed  and  breakfast  and 
travel  service  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Jane  Eaves  is  the 
deputy  director  of  The  Cam- 
paign for  Sewanee.  Will 
Ferguson  and  his  wife,  Susan 
(C'82),  had  their  fourth 
child,  Abby,  on  May  19, 
1993.  The  family  lives  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  Julia  Downs 
Friend  and  her  husband, 
Alexander  (C'82),  live  in 
Starkville,  Miss.,  where  Julia 
teaches  religion  at  Missis- 
sippi State  University.  Daniel 
Fort  and  his  wife,  Anna,  had 
a  son,  Duncan  Magee,  on 
October  29,  1993.  The  family 
lives  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Laurie 
Fowler  is  the  director  of  the 
new  Georgia  Environmental 
Policy  Institute  in  Athens, 
Ga.  H.  Francis  Glass  works  at 
the  Nantahala  Outdoor  Cen- 
ter in  Bryson  City,  N.C.  An- 
gus and  Caroline  Graham 
live  with  their  four  children 
in  Brevard,  N.C,  where  An- 
gus is  an  orthopedic  sur- 
geon. Kathy  Herbert 
Granger  works  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  a  new  math  program 
funded  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  Lee 
Guerry  is  a  trust  officer  with 
Security  Trust  Company  in 
Washington  D.C.  Rick 
Harper  is  a  counselor  for 
Oneida  Middle  School  in 
Oneida,  Tenn.  Lanier 
Harper-Dickson  married 
Richard  E.  Dickson  on  fune 
20,  1993.  The  couple  lives  in 
Easton,  Penn.  Kathryn 
Larisey  and  her  husband, 
Frank  (C79),  live  in  College 
Park,  Ga.,  where  Kathryn 
works  on  her  master's  degree 
in  counseling  at  Georgia 
State.  Paige  Marlow  is  an 
environmental  engineer  for 


Conoco  in  Houston,  Texas. 
Lucy  Paul  is  finishing  gradu- 
ate studies  in  architecture  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.  Ernie 
Phillips  now  lives  at  Pope  Air 
Force  Base  in  N.C.  Bob  Philp 
practices  general  civil  litiga- 
tion in  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Leonard  Pogue  and  his  wife, 
Betsy,  had  a  son,  Thomas 
Gallagher,  on  May  12,  1993. 
The  family  lives  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Tom  Putnam  owns 
Half  Hitch  Tackle  in  Panama 
City,  Fla.  Leslie  Davis  Pylant 
and  her  family  live  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  Woody  Reg- 
ister and  his  wife,  Penny,  had 
a  daughter,  Sophie  Evelyn, 
on  March  11,  1994.  Woody 
is  an  assistant  professor  of 
history  at  Sewanee.  Sylvia 
Robertshaw  directs  legal 
writing  programs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  in  Ox- 
ford, Miss.  Ed  Roper  and  his 
wife,  Debbie,  had  a  son, 
Bryce  Bodahl,  on  November 
23,  1993.  The  family  lives  in 
McCall,  Ind.  Bob  Ross  is  a 
physician  in  Maysville,  Ky. 
Mikell  Scarborough  and  his 
wife,  Mary,  had  a  daughter, 
Alice  Elizabeth,  on  April  9, 
1993.  The  family  lives  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  Chuck 
Stewart,  and  his  wife,  Ann, 
and  their  three  children  live 
in  Montgomery,  Ala.  Ann 
Benners  Travis  is  a  speech/ 
language  pathologist  work- 
ing with  children  in  Austin, 
Texas.  Brian  Turpin  is  an 
aerospace  engineer  in 
Marietta,  Ga.  Tom  Wilkes  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Department  at 
Cardigan  Mountain  School 
in  Canaan,  N.H.  Bill  Wilson 
and  his  wife,  Cathy,  live  in 
Houston,  Texas,  where  Bill  is 
a  lawyer. 
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Brent  T.  Minor 

400  Commonwealth  Avenue, 

#204 

Alexandria,  VA  22301 

Britt  Brantley  and  his  wife, 
Teresa,  own  and  run  She- 
nanigans, a  Sewanee  restau- 
rant. They  recently  bought  a 
home  in  Sewanee.  Ben  Stone 
of  Spartanburg,  S.C,  was 
recently  honored  by  the 
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South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives.  Ben,  who 
has  had  six  kidney  trans- 
plants, was  praised  by  the 
legislature  as  an  "example 
for  fighting  the  battle 
against"  kidney  disease.  He 
owns  and  runs  a  retail  resi- 
dential lighting  store  in 
Spartanburg. 
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Daniel  S.  Johnson 
1834  Cowden 
Memphis,  TN  38104 

Mason  G.  Alexander  Jr.  and 

his  wife,  Mary,  had  their 
third  child,  James  Milling,  on 
October  6,  1993.  The  family 
lives  in  Columbia,  S.C.  Lee 
M.  Killinger  lives  in  Tallahas- 
see, Fla.,  where  she  is  the 
lead  litigation  counsel  for 
the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  in  the 
litigation  to  preserve  the 
Everglades.  David  Terry  is 
finishing  his  doctorate  in 
English  at  Duke  University  in 
Durham,  N.C. 
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Stewart  A.  W.  Low 

215  Home)  Avenue 
Voorhees,  NJ  08043- 

Sterling  DeRamus  graduated 
from  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  in  May  of 
1992.  He  and  his  wife,  Lesley 
Smith,  live  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  where  he  practices 
bankruptcy  and  environmen- 
tal law.  John  Seibels  Walker 
and  his  wife,  Karen  Dyndiuk 
Walker  (C'85),  are  renovat- 
ing a  historic  home  in 
Charleston,  S.C,  while  run- 
ning their  own  business, 
Portraiture  in  the  Grand 
Manner. 
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Anne  Freeh  Bley  n  a  t 
2415  Dellwood  Drive 
Greensboro,  NC  27408 

Virginia  Graham  Fowler  and 

her  husband,  Leith,  had 
their  first  child,  Ruth 
Lawson,  on  April  26,  1993. 


Laurie  Jarrett  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Road 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

Mark  Balte  and  his  wife, 
Cindy,  live  in  Decatur,  Ga. 
W.  Christopher  Behnke  and 
his  wife,  Erin,  had  their  first 
child,  Mary  Greta,  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1993.  The  family  lives 
in  Decatur,  Ga.  Kyle  Bennett 
lives  in  Austin,  Texas.  Amy 
Jackson  Blackmer  and  her 
husband,  Dana,  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Virginia  Lee,  on  October 
23,  1993.  They  live  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Dan  Brown  lives 
in  Martinez,  Ga.  P.  Gibbons 
Burke  Jr.  lives  in  Austin, 
Texas.  Lawrence  Butcher 
and  his  wife,  Catherine 
(C'87),  had  a  baby  girl,  Emily 
Christen,  on  August  17, 

1993.  The  family  lives  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Ricky  and 
Jennifer  Candler  live  in 
Sharpsburg,  Ga.,  with  their 
three  children.  Elizabeth 
Broom  Cleveland  and  her 
husband,  Bobby,  had  their 
first  child,  Robert  Joseph 
Cleveland  III,  on  March  2, 

1994.  The  family  lives  in 
Daphne,  Ala.  Kimberly 
Crouch  lives  in  Oxford,  En- 
gland, where  she  is  working 
toward  her  doctorate  in  his- 
tory. Myles  and  Rachel 
Elledge  live  in  Kensington, 
Md.  Duncan  Elliott  and  his 
wife,  Laurie,  live  in  Decatur, 
Ga.  Jay  Faires  is  president  of 
Mammoth  Records  and  lives 
in  Carrboro,  N.C  Hugh 
Griffith  Garner  and  his  wife, 
Sarah,  live  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  Giff  Gfroerer  lives  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Wentzell  and 
Rhonda  Hamner  live  in  Se- 
attle, Wash.,  where  Wentzell 
is  completing  a  gastrointesti- 
nal pathology  fellowship. 
David  and  Alisa  Hand  live  in 
Lakeland,  Fla.  Ann  Herpel 
lives  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Kristin  Hutchins  and  her 
husband,  Bob,  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Katie,  on  August  17, 
1993.  They  live  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.  Kelley  Vann  Johns  and 
her  husband,  Derek,  recently 
moved  to  Fairfax,  Va.  Susan 
Killen  lives  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  John  Laurenzo  and 
Dorothy  Walton  (C  '87),  and 


their  son,  William  Walton, 
live  in  Coralville,  Iowa,  where 
John  is  finishing  his  resi- 
dency in  ear,  nose,  and 
throat  medicine.  D.  Todd 
Lemons  recently  moved  to 
St.  Augustine  Beach,  Fla., 
and  opened  Picasso's 
Backstreet  Bistro.  John 
Lemos  and  his  wife,  Laura 
Drobot,  live  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  Michael  McDaniel  and 
his  wife,  Sara  (C86),  live  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Judge  McGowin 
and  his  wife,  Sherry,  moved 
to  Mobile,  Ala.  Jane  Mitchell 
lives  in  New  York  City. 
Deborah  Overdorff  and 
Michael  Winslett  (C  86),  live 
in  Chapel  Hill,  N.( '..  Kim- 
berly Patterson  lives  in 
Stinson  Beach,  Calif.  G. 
Vernon  Peagram  III  lives  in 
Greenville,  S.C,  where  he  is 
a  resident  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  Greenville 
Memorial  Hospital,  Robert 
Persons  lives  in  Dillon,  Colo. 
Lee  Pride  and  his  wife, 
Tammy,  live  in  Arlington, 
Texas,  where  Lee  is  a  resi- 
dent in  radiology.  LaVada 
Barnes  Raouf,  her  husband, 
Wael,  and  their  daughter, 
Lila,  live  in  Bloomington, 
Ind.  Eric  Rhinehardt  lives  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Carrie 
Malotteke  Rollins  and  her 
husband,  John,  live  in 
Campobello,  S.C.  Betsy 
Rutrough  lives  in  Dublin,  Ga. 
Serena  Satcher  is  working  on 
a  second  residency  in  physi- 
cal medicine  and  rehabilita- 
tion in  Oak  Park,  111.  Beth 
Godwin  Sawyer  lives  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  with  her  hus- 
band, Bob,  and  daughter 
Lindsey.  Maryjanette 
Schumann  has  moved  to 
Charleston,  S.C.  Stephanie 
Scruggs  teaches  English  and 
American  literature  to  high 
school  students  in  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.  John  and  LouAnne 
Shankle  and  their  daughter, 
Sarah,  live  in  Bay  Minette, 
Ala.  John  Thomas  Shaw  and 
his  wife,  Olivia,  and  their 
son,  James  William,  live  in 
Sacramento,  Calif.  Emilie 


Ostertag  Sorey  and  her  hus- 
band, Paul,  live  in  Seattle, 
Wash.  Lawrence  Wall  is  re- 
turning to  school  lor  certifi- 
cation in  secondary  school 
administration  in  Raleigh, 
N.C  Mark  Waller  lives  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  Matt  Wed- 
ding, his  wife.  Rives  (C'86), 
and  their  daughter, 
Samantha,  live  in  Charlotte, 
N.C  Ward  Wilson  and  his 
wife,  Annemarie,  had  a  son, 
William  Andrew,  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1993.  Dorcas  Worley 
lives  in  Arlington,  Va.  Jay 
Zeleskey  lives  in  Dallas, 
Texas. 
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Read  Carson  Van  de  Water 
2214  38th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20007 

Elizabeth  S.  (Betsy)  Gayle 
and  Edward  J.  Fox  III  (C'84) 
were  married  at  St.  Martin's 
Episcopal  Church,  Metairie, 
La.  on  August  7,  1993.  After 
a  wedding  trip  to  Nevada, 
Arizona,  and  Utah,  the 
couple  is  living  in  Charlotte, 
N.C,  where  Ed  teaches  at 
Charlotte  Latin  School.  Betsy 
is  seeking  a  job  teaching 
secondary  school  English. 
Rudolph  Gilchrist  married 
Cassandra  Anne  Halvorson 
on  December  19,  1993  at  St. 
Matthias  Episcopal  Church 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.  The 
couple  lives  in  Antioch, 
Tenn.  Rob  Johnson  works 
with  Citibank  Structured 
Finance  in  New  York 
City. Tom  Lakeman  recently 
appeared  on  the  game  show 
Jeopardy.  He  is  a  publicity 
writer  for  Universal  Studios 
in  Universal  City,  Calif. 
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Robert  Morales 

2588  Winslow  Dnve,  N.E. 

Atlanta,  GA  30305-33743 

Doris  Butt  Lentz  is  the  associ- 
ate advocacy  director  for 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  in  Washington,  D.G 
Charles  R.  Stone  works  for 
Umbro  International  as  a 
marketing  manager  for  the 
1994  World's  Cup.  He  lives 
in  Greenville,  S.C. 


Have  you  moved, 

changed  careers, 

or  do  you  have  a 

question  about 

SEWANEE? 


Feel  free  to  call 
Sewanee  at  1-800- 
367-1 179  so  we  can 
keep  our  files  up- 
dated as  well  as  an- 
swer any  of  your 
questions. 
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SEWANEE 

MUSIC  FESTIVAL 


JUNE       25-JULY       31,        1994 

Our  38th  Season.  Training  for  talented  instrumental- 
ists. World-class  faculty  and  guest  artists;  international 
student  body;  focus  on  orchestra  and  chamber  music. 
A  festival  of  concerts.  On  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  the  South.  Write  or  call :  Sewanee  Music  Festival, 
Sewanee,  TN  37383-1000    615-598-1225. 
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Kyle  Elisabeth  Dice 
3007 Duval  #207  North 
Austin,  TX  78705 

Elizabeth  Elliott  Crary  re- 
cently completed  her 
master's  degree  in  theologi- 
c  ,il  studies  ,h  Emory  I  'nivei  - 
sity.  She  lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Margaret  J.  Loftin  works  with 
c  hildren  in  special  education 
at  the  Summit  School  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C  Gigi 
Pope  is  completing  the 
master's  program  in  occupa- 
tional therapy  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia  in  Rich- 
mond, Va. 


John  Patten  Guenyjr. 
1619  T  Bridge  Mill  Drive 
Marietta,  GA  30067 

Eric  Love  is  a  leaching  assis- 
tant in  Wimberly,  Texas 
while  he  pursues  his  master's 
degree  in  theatre  and  literary 
criticism.  Paul  Myers  mar- 
ried ferejefcoat  on  March 
19  in  Cleveland,  Miss.  The 
couple  lives  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Scott  Yeager  recently 
reported  for  duty  at  Marine 
Barracks,  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba. 
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C.  Katy  Morrissey 
1 6  Lakeview  Circle 
Columbia,  SC  29206 

Julie  Burton  and  John 
Dooley  had  a  daughter, 
Caitlin  Elizabeth  Burton- 
Dooley,  on  January  25.  The 
family  lives  in  Lawrenceville, 
Ga.  Melissa  Gay  is  pursuing  a 
second  undergraduate  de- 
gree in  microbiology  at 
Middle  Tennessee  State  Uni- 
versity in  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.  Dandridge 
Woodworth  was  awarded  the 
Navy  Wings  of  Gold  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.  He  is  now 
assigned  to  Miramar  Naval 
Air  Station  in  San  Diego, 
Calif. 
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Marsey  L.  Waller 
3722  S.  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20007 

Carl  Adams  and  his  wife, 
Laura  Doty,  live  in  Mt.  Dora, 
Fla,  where  Carl  is  a  fisheries 
biologist  .  Beth  Andersen  is 
working  as  a  field  instructor 
at  the  Barrier  Island  Environ- 
mental Education  Center  on 
[ohns  Island,  S.C.  Hugh  Bar- 
tling  and  his  wife,  Quanah, 
live  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  where 
I  lugh  is  an  apprentice  to  a 
Navajo  shaman.  Nick 
Bennett  is  working  on  a 
master's  degree  in  math  at 
Yale  University  in  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.  Wyne  Jenkins 
Bilbrey  is  self  employed  in 
Ashville,  N.C.  Lee  Blizzard 
lives  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
while  she  works  on  her  Ph.D 


in  English.  Cynthia  Bradley  is 

a  management  assistant  at 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
Wastewater  Program  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  Angela 
Broughton  works  for  the 
Saturn  Corporation  in  Michi- 
gan as  a  polymers-manufac- 
turing engineer.  Tom 
Broughton  is  a  stock  broker 
for  The  Principal/Epplei , 
Guerin  &  Turner,  Inc.  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  Hunt  Brown 
is  finishing  law  school  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  in 
Knoxville.  David  Bruce  works 
as  a  finance  analyst  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  Andy  Clark 
works  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  as 
a  recycling  consultant  and  is 
hoping  to  enter  an  environ- 
mental management  gradu- 
ate program  in  the  fall. 
Anastasia  Cochran  is  study- 
ing vocal  performance  and 
pedagogy  at  Westminster 
Choir  College  in  New  York. 
Kate  Cole  is  in  her  third  year 
of  law  school  at  Boston  Col- 
lege in  Boston,  Mass.  Albie 
Copeland  works  in  public 
affairs  at  Powell  and  Tite  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Will 
Cotlin,  also  in  Washington, 
D.C,  works  for  Public  Opin- 
ion Strategies.  Ryan  Cox  and 
his  wife,  Delila,  live  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  where  Ryan 
attends  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. Stephanie  Can- 
Crosby  and  her  husband, 
Todd  (C'89),  live  in  New 
Bern  N.C,  where  Stephanie 
is  a  corporate  paralegal. 
Scott  Crowell  works  as  an 
assistant  project  manager  for 
Groundwater  Protection  Inc. 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.  Dennis 
Darnoi  works  as  an  assistant 
to  a  retired  chief  justice  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Kathryn 
Dunbar  is  an  ensign  in  the 
US  Coast  Guard  in  Mobile, 
Ala.  William  Dunfee  is  in  his 
second  year  of  medical 
school  at  Texas  A&M  in  Col- 
lege Station,  Texas.  Jason 
Ehrlinspiel  is  in  law  school  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi 
in  Oxford,  Miss.  Cynthia 
Elledge  is  working  towards 
her  master  of  arts  degree  in 
theological  studies  at  the 
School  of  Theology  at 
Claremont  in  Claremont, 
Calif.  Elizabeth  Evans  is  at 
Gordon-Conwell  Theological 


Seminary  in  Mass.  She  is 
working  on  her  master's 
degree  in  church  music  and 
in  world  missions  and  evan- 
gelism. Lisa  Fleissner  is 
studying  comparative  litera- 
ture in  Germany.  Greg 
Gleseke  is  a  drummer/ 
guitarist/songwriter  in 
Martinsville,  Ind.  Josh  Glad- 
den recently  returned  from 
Japan  and  now  lives  in 
Missoula,  Mont.  Louise 
Glenn  is  now  house  direc- 
tor at  the  Tri-Delt  house  at 
College  of  Charleston  in 
Charleston,  S.C,  and  works 
as  convention  services  man- 
ager and  sales  manager  for 
the  Charleston  Trident 
Convention  &  Visitors  Bu- 
reau. Alex  Goldsmith  is  at 
the  University  of  Alabama 
School  of  Law  in 
Tuscaloosa.  Mike  Hall  is  in 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  working 
days  as  a  Latin  teacher  and 
nights  as  a  DJ.  James  Hane 
lives  in  Columbia,  S.C. 
Deana  Hartley  lives  in  Jack- 
son Hole,  Wyo.  Graham 
Hill  is  working  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Ruth  Holton  is 
getting  a  master's  degree  in 
elementary  education  at  the 
University  of  Montevallo  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Molly 
Hood  is  in  law  school  at  the 
University  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  Columbia,  S.C.  Allan 
Jones  lives  in  Cleveland, 
Tenn.  Lisa  Jones  works  as  a 
probation/parole  agent  in 
Hanahan,  S.C  Susan  Floyd 
King  and  her  husband, 
Vernon,  live  in  Alexandria, 
Va.  Jane  Lake  works  in 
group  sales  and  services  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  New 
Orleans,  La.  Mary  Byrd 
Lewis  Sims  and  her  hus- 
band, Ramsay,  live  in  At- 
lanta, Ga,  where  Ramsay 
works  for  the  Public  Fi- 
nance Group.  Scott  Livanec 
is  a  professional  recruiter 
and  employment  specialist 
at  the  University  of  Texas 
Medical  Branch  of 
Galveston  in  Galveston. 
Bryant  Mackey  has  recently 
moved  to  Atlanta  to  intern 
for  CNN.  Robert  Maedgen 
recently  completed  his 
master's  degree  in  interna- 
tional management  at 
Baylor  University  and  is 
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busy  substitute  teaching  and 
preparing  to  take  the  For- 
eign Service  Exam.  Cathy 
Masden  is  getting  her 
master's  degree  in  French 
and  tutoring  children  with 
disabilities  in  Louisvilk   ky 
Julie  McClure  is  now  attend- 
ing graduate  school  in  the 
School  of  Library  and  Infor- 
mation Science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  Kim 
McCrea  reports  that  she  is 
living  the  'Singles'  life  in 
Seattle  and  working  for 
GeoEngineers.  Lauren 
McDonald  is  a  high  school 
drama  teacher  at  Fayette 
County  High  School  in  Geor- 
gia. She  has  also  served  as 
stage  manager  at  the 
Intel  lochen  Arts  Camp  for 
the  summer.  Michelle 
McMullen  is  an  accounting 
clerk  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  but 
plans  to  move  to  Tennessee 
after  a  church  work  trip  to 
Mexico  this  summer.  Jon 
Meacham  is  a  journalist  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Carlos 
Mesa  is  back  from  Spain  and 
is  living  and  working  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Beth 
Purdom  Miller  and  her  hus- 
band, Corey,  have  moved  to 
Dm  ham,  N.C.,  with  their  two 
dogs.  Corey  received  his 
masters  in  environmental 
policy  and  Beth  received  her 
masters  in  medical  physics 
this  past  spring.  David  Miller 
is  in  his  second  year  of  law- 
school  at  St.  Louis  University. 
Kristin  Mitchell  is  working  in 
Nashville  waiting  to  go  to 
graduate  school  in  physical 
therapy.  Andy  Moore  is  work- 
ing on  his  master's  degree  in 
history  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  in  Knoxville. 
Elizabeth  Moring  is  director 
of  youth  ministries  at  St. 
James  in  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Trey  Moye  is  in  his  third  year 
of  law  school  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  and  has  been 
hired  by  Drew,  Eckle  & 
Farnham  in  Atlanta.  Alice 
Nazro  lives  in  Austin,  Texas, 
where  she  is  working  toward 
her  master's  degree  in  En- 
glish. Michael  Odom  is  at- 
tending Cumberland  School 
of  Law  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Edith  Wimberly  Parmer  and 
her  husband,  Walt,  live  in 
Austin,  Texas,  where  Edith  is 


a  law  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  and  Walt  is  a 
sales  associate  at  CompuAdd 
Corporation.  Beth  Phillips 
has  just  finished  OIS  with  the 
Navy  and  is  now  in  her  third 
year  of  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  She  is 
also  a  director  of  an  AIDS 
Education  Project  in  Bir- 
mingham. Lee  Price  works  as 
director  of  catering  for  Tux- 
edo Cafe  &  Caterers  in  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.  Laura  Prout 
works  as  an  environmental 
policy  analyst  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Edgar  Randolph  is 
studying  toward  his  master  of 
divinity  at  the  Candler 
School  of  Theology  at  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Jeff  Reynolds  lives  in 
Welumpka,  Ala.,  working  as 
a  camp  director.  Rondal 
Richardson  has  recently 
moved  into  a  new  apartment 
in  Nashville  and  is  working  at 
Tidwell  Merchandising  as 
business  manager.  Clement 
Riddle  has  moved  to  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  where  he  is  work- 
ing at  Law  Environmental 
Inc.  as  a  biologist.  He  and 
Charlotte  Thomas  were  re- 
centlv  married.  Amy 
Robertson  is  now  office  man- 
ager of  an  oil  and  gas  com- 
pany in  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas.  She  was  married  this 
past  June.  Meg  Rushing  has 
been  busy  working  at  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 
and  plans  to  work  for  the 
National  Park  sendee  this 
summer  in  Alaska  or  Mon- 
tana. She  plans  to  attend 
graduate  school  in  the  fall  in 
either  architecture  or  his- 
tory. Sanjeeva  Senanayake, 
his  wife,  Amanda,  and  their 
child,  are  living  in  New  Jer- 
sey while  Sanjeeva  gets  his 
master's  degree  in  eco- 
nomic/environmental engi- 
neering. Katherine  Schwartz 
is  at  Syracuse  University, 
studying  the  classics.  Todd 
Sharley  works  in  a  bank  in 
Atlanta  in  corporate  trust. 
Julia  Sibley  recently  received 
her  master's  degree  in  reli- 
gious studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina.  Her 
thesis  topic  was  Quakerism  as 
a  model  of  blending  Chris- 
tianity and  environmental 
ethics.  Amy  Smartt  lives  in 


Nashville,  where  she  is  work- 
ing toward  her  master's  de- 
gree in  education  at 
Vanderbilt  University. 
Riddick  Smiley  is  completing 
his  master's  degree  in  En- 
glish at  East  Carolina  Univer- 
sity and  is  applying  to 
different  schools  for  Ph.  D. 
programs.  Myra  Perkings 
Smith  and  her  husband 
Clete  are  living  in  Washing- 
ton state.  Myra  is  an  adminis- 
trative assistant  at  a  private, 
nonprofit  agency  that  advo- 
cates for  homeless  and  low- 
income  people  and  helps 
them  to  learn  to  become  self- 
sufficient.  Jamey  Steiner  is 
now  studying  electrical  engi- 
neering in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  Paul  Sterne  lives  in 
Columbia.  S.C.  Diana  Suter 
is  in  her  third  year  of  medi- 
cal school  at  the  Lhiiversity 
of  Alabama  at  Birmingham. 
Tiffany  Tuley  Strickland 
finished  graduate  school  in 
historic  preservation  in  [line 
and  has  moved  back  to 
Texas.  Doug  Studdiford  and 
his  wife,  JillWillock 
Studdiford,  live  in  Freeport, 
Maine  where  (ill  is  working 
for  Coach  Leatherware  and 
Doug  is  working  for 
Tuckerman  Outfitters.  They 
were  married  in  September 
1992.  Amy  Sullivan  is  a  law 
student  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  Jennifer  Sutton  is 
a  naturalist  in  Palmdale, 
Calif.  Gray  Taylor  is  working 
on  his  master's  degree  in 
forest  resources  at  Clemson 
University  in  South  Carolina. 
David  Thomas  is  living  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Michelle 
Thompson  has  been  working 
at  the  National  Press  Club  in 
the  development  depart- 
ment, but  has  recently 
moved  to  Memphis  to  work 
at  Rhodes  College  and  work 
on  her  master's  degree  in 
student-affairs.  Jeff  Tipps  is  a 
second  year  medical  student 
at  the  L'niversity  of  Tennes- 
see at  Memphis.  Itha  Dorn 
Trantham  is  an  operations 
controller  at  Corporate 
Child  Care  and  had  her  first 
child  this  past  spring.  John 
Truslow  is  working  toward 
his  MBA  at  Georgia  State 
Lhiiversity  where  is  also  a 
graduate  research  assistant. 


Walter  Tyree  lias  moved  to 
Washington,  D.C,  to  teach  at 
St.  Albans.  Mitzi  Vanderveer 
is  still  in  Richmond.  Va., 
working  at  the  art  museum. 
Marsey  Waller  lives  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  works  at  a 
trade  association  while  doing 
some  freelance  writing  for 
several  publications.  Alicia 
Wight  lives  in  Augusta.  Ga. 
Caroline  Williams  has  re- 
cently moved  to  Chicago  to 
be  regional  sales  support 
manager  for  Envoy  Corpora- 
tion. Jenny  Wilson  is  now 
li\ing  in  Atlanta  and  working 
as  an  assistant  rector  of  Dis- 
cipleship  at  North  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church.  She  is 
also  busy  with  Young  Life. 
Paul  Woodall  is  attending 
law  school  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  in  Tuscaloosa. 
Stephanie  Woodham  is  a 
project  analyst  in  the  conver- 
sions department  at  Total 
System  Services,  Inc.,  in  Co- 
lumbus Ga.  Katherine 
Woody  is  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
pursuing  a  master's  degree 
in  education.  Kelly 
Woolbright  is  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina,  get- 
ting her  master's  degree  in 
applied  history  museum 
studies. 
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LeeD.  Cogbum 
710HinmanAve.  #3B 
Evanston,  IL  60202 

Helen  Heyward  Davis  is 

working  toward  her  master's 
degree  in  special  education 
in  Charleston,  S.C.  Mason  B. 
Hardy  works  in  Columbia, 
S.C,  as  the  campaign  coordi- 
nator for  Steve  Hamm,  who 
is  running  for  attorney  gen- 
eral. Ben  Zigler  is  finishing 
his  master's  degree  in  phi- 
losophy at  Brasenose  College 
in  Oxford,  England. 
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Sewanee  Summer 
Seminars 


Open  to  all. 

SESSION  I 

June  26  -July  1 

SESSION  II 

July  10 -July  15 

Professors  Elwood 

Dunn,  Robert  Hughes, 

Pradip  Malde,  Wyatt 
Prunty,  and  John  Willis 
will  lead  the  seminars. 

For  more  information, 

please  contact: 

Bran  Potter 

University  of  the  South 

735  University  Ave. 

Sewanee,  TN  37383-1000 

615-598-1479 


Miriam  A.  Street 

814  West  Addison,  Apt.  #202 

Chicago,  IL  60613 

Wallace  Adams  is  a  lay 
chapel  assistant  at  All  Saints' 
Chapel  in  Sewanee.  Lisa 
Amelse  is  a  graduate  student 


The  University  of  the  South 
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CLASS       NOTES 


in  Biomedical  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Texas  Health 
Science  Center  in  Houston, 
Texas.  Darcy  Baird  started 
law  school  at  Baylor  Univer- 
sity in  Waco,  Texas,  in  Janu- 
ary. Beth  Batton  works  in 
advertising  and  as  a  part-time 
news  photographer  for  the 
Commercial  Dispatch  in  Co- 
lumbus, Miss.  Jennifer  Bess 
works  as  a  chemist/analyst 
for  Savannah  Labs  and  Envi- 
ronmental Services  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga.  Andrew  Bouldin  is 
an  admissions  counselor  for 
the  University  of  Tennessee 
at  Chattanooga  and  started  a 
master's  program  in  indus- 
trial and  organizational  psy- 
chology there  this  spring. 
Ann  Carmen  Butler  is  study- 
ing interior  design  at  the 
American  College  for  the 
Applied  Arts  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Caldwell  Calame  works  as  a 
marketing  representative  for 
Nations  Fund  Mutual  Funds 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.Jon 
Carroll  is  a  high  school  En- 
glish teacher  and  a  writer  for 
the  Budapest  Business  Journal 
in  Budapest,  Hungary. 
Michael  Cass  is  working  to- 
wards a  master's  in  journal- 
ism at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Arjun  Charanjiva  is 
studying  international  busi- 
ness at  the  School  of  Interna- 
tional &  Public  Affairs  at 
Columbia  University  in  New 
York  City.  Katherine 
Cloninger  is  living  and  work- 
ing in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  Amy 
Craig  is  a  graduate  student  at 
Princeton  University  in 
Princeton,  N.|.  Jade  Davis 
works  on  therapeutic  pro- 
grams for  the  Miami  Jewish 
Home  and  Hospital  for  the 
Aged  in  Miami,  Fla.  Edie 
DuBose  and  Elizabeth 
Kelleher  are  living  and  work- 
ing in  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo.  Jay 
Dismukes  is  volunteering  in 
Ecuador  as  an  English 
teacher  in  an  orphanage 
outside  of  Quito.  Grant  Ea- 
ger is  working  towards  a 
master's  in  geology  at  the 
University  of  Georgia. 
Catherine  Edwards  is  work- 
ing towards  an  M.A.  in  phi- 
losophy at  Catholic 
University  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Carla  Finch  is  a  gradu- 
ate student  in  physics  at  Rice 


University  in  Houston, 
Texas.  Jason  Forrester  is 
currendy  in  Trinidad  and 
plans  to  travel  in  England. 
Sarah  Gilbert  is  working  for 
the  law  firm  of  Wofford  & 
Associates  in  Adanta,  Ga. 
Jennie  Goodrum  now  lives  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  after 
working  in  Sewanee  for  the 
university  relations  office. 
Jennifer  Griffin  is  the  direc- 
tor of  audio/visual  services 
for  Habitat  for  Humanity 
International  in  Americus, 
Ga.  Leslie  Hiers  is  studying 
for  a  master's  in  music  criti- 
cism and  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in 
Charlottesville.  Richard  M. 
Hlatki  is  pursuing  an  MFA  in 
acting  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  New  York,  N.Y  Kaethe 
Hoehling  works  with  a  fed- 
eral program  to  combat  illit- 
eracy in  Niceville,  Fla. 
Kaethe  also  edits  newsletters, 
manages  an  after-school 
reading  program  in  a  hous- 
ing project,  and  co-directs 
community  theater.  Heather 
Howell  is  a  librarian  for  Rob- 
ert Poole  Middle  School,  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  as  part  of  the 
Teach  for  America  program. 
Robert  Ingram  recently  won 
the  Dr.  Lynn  W.  Turner 
prize  for  the  best  under- 
graduate paper  submitted  by 
an  undergraduate  member 
of  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  the  na- 
tional history  honor  society. 
The  paper  was  a  study  of 
Walter  Bagehot's  views  on 
the  American  Civil  War.  Rob- 
ert is  currently  pursuing  his 
doctorate  in  history  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 
Chester  Johnson  is  now  a 
deputy  sheriff  for  Pinellas 
County,  Fla.  Lloyd  Kapp  is 
taking  pre-medical  classes  at 
the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  order  to  pursue  medi- 
cal school  in  the  future. 
Courtney  Key  works  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  for  Dini  &  Associ- 
ates, a  management  and 
fund-raising  consulting  linn 
for  non-profit  institutions. 
Peter  Key  is  working  for  the 
Harris  County  Flood  Control 
District  in  Houston,  Texas. 
Gil  Kracke  works  as  a  youth 
coordinator  at  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  the  Advent  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Kathleen 


Mandato  recently  worked  as 
a  volunteer  intern  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Kiev,  LIkraine. 
Jennifer  Mann  is  teaching 
high  school  madi  at  West 
Carroll  High  School  in 
Trezevant,  Tenn.  Andy 
Miller  is  working  on  his 
master's  degree  in  classics  at 
Florida  State  University  in 
Gainesville.  Rebecca  Miller  is 
pursuing  a  degree  in  tele- 
communications at  Indiana 
LIniversity  in  Bloomington. 
Jill  McClure  is  working  on  a 
master's  degree  in  historical 
preservation  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  in  Athens. 
Patricia  Milner  teaches  math 
and  coaches  volleyball  and 
basketball  at  St.  Andrews- 
Sewanee  in  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Andrew  Moser  is  a  graduate 
student  of  philosophy  at  the 
LIniversity  of  Virginia  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.  Gavin 
Moore  works  as  an  account 
executive  in  Jackson  Beach, 
Fla.  Mara  Morreale  works  as 
a  part-time  assistant  copy- 
writer for  the  in-house  adver- 
tising department  of  a 
clothing  chain  and  as  a  part- 
time  internal  affairs  and 
public  relations  writer  for 
the  East  Tennessee  Automo- 
bile Association  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  Jeff  Muench 
lives  in  Winston-Salem  N.C. 
He  recently  returned  from 
work  for  the  Peace  Corps  in 
the  Central  African  Repul> 
lie.  Susan  Mueller  is  cur- 
rently working  as  a  substitute 
teacher  in  Bakersfield,  Calif. 
Trent  Mulloy  is  working  as  a 
foundry  supervisor  at  Laurel 
Machine  and  Foundry  in 
Laurel,  Miss.  Wesley  Nimon 
is  a  graduate  student  in  eco- 
nomics at  North  Carolina 
State  University  in  Raleigh, 
N.C.  Daphne  Owens  is  a 
graduate  student  in  environ- 
mental geo-archaeology  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  in 
Athens.  Ross  Reynolds  is 
teaching  in  Charlottesville, 
Va.  John  Richards  is  a  gradu- 
ate student  in  accounting  at 
the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  Chapel  Hill.  Charles 
Robinson  is  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  in  West  Africa. 
Mollis  Rogers  is  taking  pre- 
medical  classes  in  Shreve- 
port,  La.  Susanna  Rogers  is 


working  as  a  special  orders 
manager  at  Borders  Book 
Shop  in  Miami,  Fla.  Greg 
Smith  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami,  in  Miami,  Fla., 
where  he  is  on  a  full  assistant- 
ship  in  the  philosophy  gradu- 
ate program.  Margaret  Smith 
is  working  in  a  gift  shop  and 
bridal  registry  in  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  and  has  also  become 
licensed  in  real  estate. 
Miriam  Street  lives  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Carl  Thornblade  is 
in  medical  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  Faith 
Tibbals  works  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  editing  'Flic  Purple  and 
Gold,  the  quarterly  journal  of 
(  hi  Psi  national  fraternity. 
Jennifer  Warren  is  a  proof- 
reader at  Tucker  Wayne 
Luckie  and  Company,  an 
advertising  firm  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  Anderson  Wrangle 
currently  lives  in  Prague, 
Czech  Republic. 
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The  Rev.  Carmen  Guerrero 

recently  took  initial  vows  as  a 
novice  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Mary. 
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The  Rev.  Creighton 
Robertson  will  be  conse- 
crated bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  South  Dakota  on  June  19, 
1994. 
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The  Rev.  Lorraine  Ljunggren 

was  recendy  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Hospice 
of  McDowell  County,  in  addi- 
tion to  serving  a  three-year 
term  on  the  executive  council 
of  the  Diocese  of  Western 
North  Carolina.  Lorraine  is 
currendy  the  rector  of  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Marion,  N.C. 
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IN       MEMORIAM 


The  Rev.  Mortimer  Worth 
Glover,  CT6,  of  Wilmington, 
N.C.,  died  January  11,  1994. 
After  graduating  as  salutato- 
rian  from  Sewanee,  he  en- 
rolled at  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary  follow- 
ing a  brief  tour  of  duty  in 
World  War  I.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1920  and  served 
Episcopal  churches  in  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina  through- 
out his  ministry,  retiring  in 
1964.  During  his  life,  he  was 
both  a  regent  and  a  trustee 
for  Sewanee.  He  also  served 
on  diocesan,  provincial,  and 
national  commissions  for  the 
Episcopal  Church,  being 
appointed  deputy  to  six  Gen- 
eral Conventions.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  daughter,  four 
sons,  nine  grandchildren, 
and  several  great-grandchil- 
dren. 


We  have  learned  of  the 
death  ol  David  Pope  Murray, 

C'25,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 
While  at  Sewanee,  he  was  a 
member  of  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  fraternity  and  the 
varsity  football  team.  Receiv- 
ing a  law  degree  from  Cum- 
berland Law  School  now  at 
Samford  University,  he  be- 
gan his  legal  practice  in  Jack- 
son, Tenn.  In  1933,  he  was 
appointed  attorney  general 
for  the  Twelfth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee.  He  re- 
mained in  that  position  until 
1974,  starting  a  private  prac- 
tice thereafter.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Louise. 


Maurice  Van  Buren  Brooks, 
C'29,  of  Abilene,  Texas,  died 
December  3,  1993.  He  was  a 
member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta 
fraternity.  In  1928,  he  re- 
ceived a  law  degree  from  the 
Cumberland  Law  School 
now  at  Samford  University. 
He  was  then  appointed  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he 
was  instrumental  in  helping 
form  the  first  slum  clearance 
agency  in  the  United  States. 


After  serving  as  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Army  during 
World  War  II,  he  was  made 
director  of  airport  services 
for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  In  1949,  he  returned 
to  his  home  town  of  Abilene 
to  practice  law  into  the  late 
1980s.  He  is  survived  by  a 
daughter,  two  grandchil- 
dren, and  one  great-grand- 
child. 


The  Rev.  James  Dunbar 
Beckwith,  C'32,  of  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  died  January  16,  1994. 
A  member  of  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  fraternity  while  at 
Sewanee,  he  then  attended 
Virginia  Theological  Semi- 
nar)' and  was  ordained  in 
1936.  During  his  41-year 
career  in  the  ministry,  he 
served  at  several  parishes  in 
Noith  Carolina  and  Virginia 
retiring  in  1977.  He  helped 
create  the  North  Carolina 
Prison  Chaplaincy  and 
served  on  the  board  of  the 
Thompson  Orphanage.  He 
is  survived  by  a  son,  James  D. 
Beckwith  Jr.,  C  70,  and  a 
daughter. 


William  Theodore  Parish  Jr., 

C'32,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
died  December  24,  1993.  A 
member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta 
fraternity,  he  left  Sewanee  to 
begin  a  career  in  insurance. 
In  1953,  he  became  a  U.S. 
Fidelity  and  Guaranty  re- 
gional manager  for  Tennes- 
see and  remained  in  that 
position  until  his  retirement 
in  1975.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  a  son,  nine 
grandchildren,  and  four 
great-grandchildren. 


Alexander  W.  Wellford, 
C'34,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
died  September  29,  1993. 
While  at  Sewanee,  he  was  a 
member  of  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  fraternity,  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa,  Blue  Key,  and 
was  captain  of  both  the  var- 


sity football  and  tennis 
teams.  He  was  selected  for 
induction  into  the  National 
Football  Hall  ol  Fame,  the 
Tennessee  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame  for  tennis,  and  was  the 
national  clay  court  senior 
doubles  champion  in  1958.  A 
prominent  Memphis  busi- 
nessman in  lumber  manage- 
ment and  civic  leader,  he 
served  as  president  of 
Wellford  Brothers  and 
Klepzig,  Inc.  He  was  also  a 
Sewanee  alumni  trustee, 
founder  and  first  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Memphis 
University  School,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Lawn 
Tennis  Association.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Peggy,  a 
son,  and  a  daughter. 


Samuel  Calvin  King,  C'35,  <  if 

Alexandria,  Va.,  died  Octo- 
ber 29,  1993.  While  at 
Sewanee,  he  was  a  member 
of  Blue  Key,  Order  of  Gowns- 
men, the  German  club,  and 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  frater- 
nity. After  receiving  his  B.A. 
in  English,  he  served  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II 
where  he  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  and  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
From  the  mid-1940s  to  the 
mid-1950s,  he  was  an  execu- 
tive with  the  Ricldell  Realty 
Company  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  a  consultant  to  the 
CenUal  Intelligence  Agency. 
In  1958,  he  joined  the  old 
Alexandria  Savings  &  Loan 
Association,  serving  as  its 
executive  vice  president  be- 
fore being  elected  president 
in  1965.  Four  years  later,  the 
institution  merged  with 
Peoples  Savings  &  Loan  to 
form  First  Commonwealth 
Savings  &  Loan  Association, 
where  he  was  president  until 
his  retirement  in  1983.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Mary, 
two  daughters,  and  two 
grandchildren. 


The  Rev.  David  Joseph 
Coughlin,  C'41,  T'48,  of 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  died  No- 
vember 20,  1993.  While  at 
Sewanee,  he  was  a  member 
of  Alpha  Tau  Omega  frater- 
nity and  the  Order  of  Gowns- 
men. After  receiving  his  B.A. 
degree,  he  served  on  active 
duty  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during 
World  War  II  and  was  or- 
dained into  the  priesthood 
in  1948.  During  his  career, 
he  served  congregations  in 
Florida,  Hawaii,  and  Louisi- 
ana, retiring  in  1985  after  20 
years  at  Trinity  Church  in 
Baton  Rouge.  During  his 
ordained  ministry,  he  served 
on  a  number  of  diocesan 
commissions  and  was  elected 
a  deputy  to  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  1976.  Active  in  his 
retirement  years,  he  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  a 
mission  congregation  in 
Gonzales,  La.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Jean,  four  chil- 
dren, and  grandchildren. 


We  have  learned  of  the 
death  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Hunley 
Agee  Elebash,  C44,  T'50, 
H'69,  of  Wilmington,  N.C. 
While  at  Sewanee,  he  was  a 
member  of  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  fraternity  and  the 
varsity  tennis  and  track 
teams.  After  receiving  his 
undergraduate  degree  in 
mathematics,  he  served  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  Dur- 
ing his  parish  ministry,  he 
served  churches  in  Florida 
and  North  Carolina.  In  1973, 
he  became  bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina, 
having  spent  the  previous 
five  years  as  bishop  coadju- 
tor. He  remained  diocesan 
bishop  until  his  retirement 
in  1983.  He  also  served  as 
president  of  the  Fourth  Prov- 
ince of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  deputy  to  the  Gen- 
eral Convention,  Sewanee 
trustee,  and  was  a  fellow  of 
the  College  of  Preachers, 
Washington,  D.C.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Maurine. 
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The  Rev.  Eugene  J.  West, 
T'45,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.C., 
died  November  14,  1993. 
After  receiving  a  B.A.  from 
Newberry  College  in  1942, 
he  enrolled  at  Sewanee  and 
was  ordained  into  the  priest- 
hood in  1946.  During  his 
ministry,  he  served  parishes 
in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. He  also  served  as  a  Uni- 
versity trustee  in  1954.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  |ean,  two 
sons,  three  daughters,  and 
ten  grandchildren. 

Leonard  Ray  Cardwell,  C'49, 
of  Brigantine,  N.J.,  died  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1994.  After  serving 
as  a  U.S.  Army  Air  Force 
paratrooper  during  World 
War  II,  he  graduated  from 
Sewanee  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
was  a  member  of  Delta  Tau 
Delta  fraternity.  He  then 
received  a  two-year  Fulbright 
scholarship  to  study  political 
science  and  French  litera- 
ture. He  spent  his  career 
working  as  a  U.S.  State  De- 
partment Foreign  Service 
officer.  He  is  survived  by  a 
brother,  William  H. 
Cardwell,  C'51,  and  a  sister. 


The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Bonner, 
T'52,  of  Bay  town,  Texas, 
died  October  29,  1993.  After 
his  first  year  at  the  School  of 
Theology,  he  left  Sewanee  to 
work  for  his  family  business 
in  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  In 
1956,  however,  he  returned 
to  the  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Southwest  in 
Austin.  He  then  spent  ten 
years  as  rector  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  Baytown. 
He  later  served  as  chairman 
of  the  department  of  stew- 
ardship for  the  Diocese  of 
Texas  and  went  on  to  accept 
the  same  position  for  the 
national  church.  Before  his 
death,  the  Seminary  of  the 
Southwest  honored  him  with 
the  Hal  Perry  Distinguished 
Alumnus/a  Award.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Donna, 
two  sons,  including  Paul 
Bonner,  C'75,  and  a  daugh- 
ter. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  R. 
Brown,  H'56,  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  died  February  5,  1994. 
Receiving  his  undergraduate 
degree  from  St.  Mary's  Uni- 
versity in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  a  divinity  degree 
from  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary  in  1937,  he  was 
awarded  honorary  degrees 
from  both  Sewanee  and  VTS 
for  his  service  as  ninth  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Arkansas. 
Prior  to  his  consecration  as 
bishop  in  1955,  he  served 
parishes  in  Texas  and  Vir- 
ginia, during  which  time  he 
authored  two  books  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  national  Epis- 
copal Church.  As  bishop  of 
Arkansas  for  15  years,  he  was 
instrumental  in  several  major 
church  issues.  In  particular, 
he  played  a  critical  role  in 
the  civil  rights  movement 
during  the  late  1960s,  receiv- 
ing international  acclaim  for 
his  leadership  with  clergy  of 
other  faiths  while  seeking  a 
peaceful  end  to  racial  divi- 
siveness.  During  his  life,  he 
served  as  a  Sewanee  regent 
and  trustee  and  a  trustee  for 
the  Seminary  of  the  South- 
west at  Austin,  Texas,  and  All 
Saints'  School  in  Vicksburg, 
Miss.  He  is  survived  by  three 
children,  including  Arkansas 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Rob- 
ert L.  Brown,  C63,  and  six 
grandchildren. 


We  have  learned  of  the 
death  ol  William  Lafayette 
Wiliejr.,  C'58,  of  Beaumont, 
Texas.  A  member  of  Phi 
Gamma  Delta  fraternity,  he 
completed  his  undergradu- 
ate studies  at  Lamar  Univer- 
sity in  1959.  He  was  a  retired 
parts  manager  for  Sutton 
Motor  Company  in  Beau- 
mont. He  is  survived  by  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Jack  Sutton. 

James  F.  Goolsby,  C'60,  of  El 

Dorado,  Ark.,  died  Novem- 
ber 16,  1993.  Finishing  his 
undergraduate  work  at 
Southern  Stale  University  in 


Magnolia,  Ark.,  he  then 
spent  several  years  teaching 
high  school  math  and  phys- 
ics and  later  became  owner- 
operator  of  Books  and  Bytes 
Book  Store  in  El  Dorado.  He 
is  survived  by  his  mother  and 
a  sister. 


The  Rev.  Henry  Philip 
Auffrey,  T'61,  of  Bradenton, 
Fla.,  died  July  21,  1993.  A 
U.S.  Navy  veteran  of  World 
War  II  and  1955  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, he  attended  seminary 
at  the  Episcopal  Divinity 
School  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
He  was  ordained  into  the 
ministry  in  1958  and  served 
at  various  churches  in  the 
Diocese  of  Iowa  throughout 
his  career,  retiring  in  1987. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Virginia,  and  a  sister. 


John  Charleston  Smith  Jr., 
C'63,  of  White  House,  Tenn. 
died  December  27,  1993. 
While  at  Sewanee,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Order  of 
Gownsmen,  the  Spanish 
club,  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fra- 
ternity, and  the  varsity  bas- 
ketball, baseball,  and  track 
teams.  A  philosophy  major, 
he  worked  for  the  E.I. 
DuPont  de  Nemours  Com- 
pany of  Old  Hickoiy,  Tenn. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Wanda,  and  two  children. 


Michael  T.  Bullock,  C'64,  of 

Alexandria,  Va.,  died  in  May 
1993.  After  several  years  at 
Sewanee,  he  finished  his 
undergraduate  work  at  Kan- 
sas State  Teacher's  College 
with  a  double  major  in 
chemistry  and  history.  He 
then  taught  high  school 
mathematics  in  Kansas  and 
Virginia  and,  in  1987,  was 
awarded  graduate  degrees 
from  Empire  Slate  University 
in  Emporia,  Kan.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  bis  mother  and  a 
brother,  William  R.  Bullock, 
C'60. 


Bruce  M.  Hofstadter,  C'71, 

of  Macon,  Ga.,  died  Novem- 
ber 22,  1993.  Graduating 
magna  cum  laude,  he  was  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
Order  of  Gownsmen,  and 
was  assistant  curator  of  the 
Ait  Gallery.  In  1974,  he  re- 
ceived a  law  degree  from 
Mercer  University,  cum 
laude,  and  spent  his  career 
practicing  commercial  and 
business  law  for  19  years  in 
Macon.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Macon  Bar  Association, 
the  State  Bar  of  Georgia,  and 
the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Diane,  and  a  son. 


Caroline  L.  Rakestraw,  H'74, 

of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  died  October 
29,  1993.  Educated  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  Co- 
lumbia University,  and 
Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, she  founded  and 
served  as  executive  director 
of  the  Episcopal  Radio-TV 
Foundation,  Inc.,  of  Atlanta. 
After  a  seven-year  term  as 
execudve  secretary  of  the 
Diocese  of  Atlanta,  she  be- 
came head  of  the  indepen- 
dent non-profit  media 
foundation  in  1954,  where 
she  remained  until  her  re- 
tirement in  1980.  She  is 
listed  in  Wlw's  Who  in  Ameri- 
can Women  and  Foremost 
Women  in  Communicationn. 
She  is  survived  by  a  daugh- 
ter. 
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Computers,  Books,  Papers: 
Environment,  Ecology,  and  the  Future 


BY    GERALD    SMITH 


All  new  courses  introduced  by  me  will  be  "paper"  free:  that  is, 
no  information  will  be  distributed  in  the  form  of  un-bound, 
non-permanent,  printed  material — there  will  be  no  class 
handouts.  There  will  also  be  no  "papers"  turned  in.  The 
course  will  require  several  compositional  (not  'writing')  as- 
signments, but  these  will  be  composed  and  submitted  in 
Macintosh  readable  format  via  a  drop  box.  These  composi- 
tions will  be  read  by  me  on  my  computer  and,  with  comments 
and  grade,  "returned"  via  computer  to  students.  The  goal  is 
that  no  paper  be  exchanged  between  student  and  professor  in  my 
courses. 

Why  am  I  approaching  the  course  in  this  way?  There  are 
two  related  reasons.  First,  and  simplest:  we  need  to  become 
aware  of  our  commitment  to  white  paper  in  the  academic, 
political,  and  commercial  world;  we  need  to  become  aware 
of  the  high  environmental  cost  of  producing  and  consuming 
such  paper  (even  if  it  is  supposedly  "recycled") ;  and  we  need 
to  learn  new  habits  by  which  we  can  reduce  our  dependence 
upon  paper.  Not  only  must  we  learn  to  do  without  "hard 
copy,"  but  we  must  also  learn  to  trust  electronic  information 
and  the  devices  that  provide  it. 

Tire  second  reason  is  that  we  need  to  begin  the  difficult 
and  painful  process  of  moving  beyond  the  culture  of  print 
media  and  begin  acquiring  the  skills  and  habits  that  will  make 
us  bodi  literate  and  fluent  for  die  future  in  electronic  infor- 
mation systems.  It  is  now  possible  for  us — America  and  West- 
ern Europe — to  move  beyond  paper;  it  is  also  quickly  becom- 
ing possible  for  us  to  move  beyond  books.  Many  books  are 
becoming  available  in  CD  ROM  format,  but  unfortunately, 
the  required  textbooks  for  my  new  courses  are  not  yet  avail- 
able in  this  format.  On  the  good  side,  books  (unlike  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  and  letter  paper)  do  not — because  of  die 
surviving  veneration  of  books  and  dieir  economic  unit  den- 
sity (cost) — constitute  die  landfill  or  disposal  problem  repre- 
sented by  other  forms  of  print  media. 

We  are,  however,  surely  moving  out  of  die  Gutenberg 
Galaxy  and  its  half-millenium  long  commitment  to  print 
media.  Soon  books  will  go  die  way  of  Victorola  record  play- 
ers and  wax  dictaphone  cylinders:  books  are  an  anachronism 
protected  by  powerful  commitments  of  budget,  organiza- 
tional structure,  heavily  reinforced  reading  skills,  and  senti- 
ment. Books  do  not  belong  to  die  future  but  to  die  past.  Al- 
though books  will  continue  to  be  manufactured,  we  are  al- 
ready in  a  new  cultural  situation  in  which  most  of  us  will  in 
the  remainder  of  our  lives  acquire  increasing  amounts  of  the 
information  important  to  us  by  means  of  some  type  of  com- 
puter rather  than  by  a  book  or  printed  source.  This  is  not  a 
distant  dream  diat  we  have  the  leisure  not  to  worry  about  yet: 
it  is  already  the  case. 

Our  goal  in  die  liberal  arts  cannot  be  simply  to  hope  tiiat 
by  limited  exposure  students  will  require  the  rudiments  of 
"literacy."  Educated  people  are  expected  to  perform  at  a 


higher  level  of  reading  and  comprehension  dian  die  eighth- 
grade  average  typical  of  die  majority  of  Americans.  Neither 
can  educated  people  perform  in  our  society  widi  information 
skills  at  die  eighth-grade  level.  We  must,  for  die  sake  of  full 
literacy  and  competency,  become  not  only  familiar  with  but 
at  home  witii  elecUonic-based  information  access.  If  we  do 
not,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  tiiat  we  lack  a  skill;  it  will  be  die  case 
diat  we  are  unable  to  fulfill  the  educational  mission  of  this 
school. 

Finally,  it  is  die  case  diat  "computers"  are  significant  in  our 
culture  not  because  they  are  enhanced  typewriters,  but  be- 
cause of  their  capacity  to  be  linked  (in  "networks")  and  thus 
share  or  exchange  information  directly  without  die  need  of 
intervening  paper.  Networks  allow  distant  storage  devices  to 
exchange  information  rapidly  widi  each  other.  More  impor- 
tant, however,  than  die  simple  fact  of  diis  exchange  is  die  re- 
ality of  die  social  order  represented  by  die  users  of  die  net- 
work. These  users  constitute  radically  new  forms  of  intellec- 
tual communities  diat  escape  die  previous  limits  of  time  and 
distance  as  checks  or  inhibitors  of  die  distribution  of  informa- 
tion. The  recent  revolution  in  the  USSR  was  made  possible 
by  the  presence  not  only  of  CNN  (and  CBS  and  ABC)  but 
also  by  die  use  of  computer  driven  fax  machines  diat  were 
capable  of  distributing  critical  "inside"  information  to  die 
Western  nations  before  either  TV  news  media  or  military  in- 
telligence organizations  could  acquire  diat  information. 

The  last  step  in  die  development  of  post-Gutenberg  infor- 
mation access  systems  will  be  die  combination  of  discrete 
media  into  one  or  two  simple  formats:  die  day  is  at  hand  in 
which  die  telephone,  TV,  VCR,  computer,  video  game,  CD 
player,  and  library  become  one  device.  ("Books"  will  be  read 
by  you  on  a  device  that  will  be  a  cross  between  your  CD 
Walkman  and  a  Newton-type  hand  held  display  screen,  allow- 
ing us  to  see  one  page  at  a  time,  but  also  to  search  by  key 
words,  store  in  memory,  aid  isolate  quotes  for  a  term  paper. 
It  will  even  underline.  Sony  already  has  one  on  the  market.)  Lo- 
cally die  sophisticated  forms  of  this  technology  are  not  yet 
common;  within  less  thai  15  yeas  they  will  become  common 
even  at  places  like  Sewaiee.  Eventually,  smdents  will  not  buy 
"books"  at  the  supply  store:  tiiey  will  purchase  a  single  micro- 
CD  which  will  use  data  compression  technology  to  store  (in  a 
space  less  dial  die  size  of  a  current  micro  floppy  disk)  all  of 
their  books  for  die  semester  which  they  will  play  to  themselves 
on  a  Walkman.  Eight  semesters  of  books,  lab  manuals,  re- 
serve reading,  aid  handouts  will  occupy  less  volume  diai  one 
York's  Peppermint  Patty. 

As  we  try  to  understand  die  origins  of  the  global  (aid  not 
just  Western )  environmental  crisis,  aid  as  we  explore  ways  to 
correct  die  past  aid  plai  for  die  future,  we  must  lean  new 
skills  for  exchanging  information  aid  for  building  up  die 
community  diat  must  be  die  ultimate  basis  of  global  change. 
I  believe  diat  leaning  such  skills  aid  attaining  die  levels  of 
understanding  that  go  widi  diem  are  part  of  die  implicit 
moral  agenda  of  liberal  education  deriving  from  the  Univer- 
sity Statement  of  Purpose. 

Smith  is  a  professor  of  religion  at  Sewanee.  This  is  a  cou  rse  descrip- 
tion for  his  first  paper-free  class  at  the  University. 
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Sewanee  tales  about  Africa  abound.  I  particularly  like 
the  one  about  Professor  Stephen  Puckette,  C'49.  In 
1979  he  was  on  sabbatical,  teaching  on  Africa's  Ivory 
Coast.  While  he  was  driving  in  a  remote  area  of  what  is 
now  Burkina  Faso,  his  car  broke  down.  Of  the  15  cars 
which  might  have  passed  in  a  day,  the  first  one  to  appear 
was  driven  by  Bill  McLaurin,  C'74,  a  Catholic  Relief  Or- 
ganization worker  who  was  the  only  other  Sewanee  grad 
in  the  country 

In  this  issue,  we  add  three  new  African  stories  to  the 
list.  Jeff  Muench,  C'93,  Nomzamo  Matyumza,  C'95,  and 
Adrienne  Paul,  C'90,join  a  disparate  group  of  Sewanee 
graduates  and  professors  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  learn  about  and  experience  Africa  firsthand. 

It  amazes  me  how  many  ties  this  small  liberal  arts 
university  in  Tennessee  has  to  Africa.  Smith 
Hempstone's,  C'50,  experiences  in  Africa  go  back  to  the 
early  1950s,  when  he  was  a  correspondent  for  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News.  The  author  of  fiction  and  non-fiction 
works  on  Africa,  he  served  as  U.S.  ambassador  to  Kenya 
under  the  Bush  administration.  Robert  Gribbin,  C'68, 
like  Hempstone,  has  had  a  long  relationship  with  Af- 
rica, serving  in  several  government  positions  up  to  his 
current  post  as  ambassador  to  the  Central  African  Re- 
public. Douglas  Porch,  C'67,  a  professor  at  the  Naval 
War  College,  has  written  acclaimed  histories  on  North 
Africa.  Here  on  the  Mountain,  political  science  profes- 
sor Elwood  Dunn,  a  native  of  Liberia,  enlightens 
Sewanee  students  about  the  complex  political  forces  at 
work  in  Africa  while  also  lending  his  expertise  on 
Liberia  to  government  officials  and  the  Carter  Center  in 
Atlanta.  The  names  go  on  and  on. 

In  July  of  last  year,  I  received  a  letter  from  Anne 
Chenoweth  Owens,  C'81,  that  in  many  ways  embodies 
the  strong  connections  between  Sewanee  and  Africa.  At 
the  time  Anne  was  in  South  Africa  with  her  husband, 
the  Rev.  Michael  Owens,  T'83.  They  were  serving  a  par- 
ish in  Capetown,  working  with  South  Africans  as  the 
country  moved  toward  multiracial  elections,  and  assist- 
ing Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu,  H'88.  Anne  wrote  that 
Dineo  Skwambane,  C'92,  the  University's  first  Tutu 
scholar,  had  lived  with  them  in  Capetown  for  a  few 
months  before  she  settled  into  her  job  with  a  large  ac- 
counting firm. 


"It  was  so  special,  like  having  a  sister  here,  staying  up 
many  nights  sharing  Sewanee  stories  and  missing  the 
Mountain,"  Anne  wrote.  "Our  time  here  has  been  so 
intense  with  the  situation  in  the  country  as  it  is,  living  in 
an  urban  parish,  being  far  from  home  with  young  chil- 
dren. Small-world  experiences  like  this  one  seem  to  give 
us  the  perseverance  and  energy  to  continue.  .  .  .1  feel 
like  I'm  writing  this  to  the  Mountain — about  how  con- 
nected we  feel  10,000  miles  from  home." 

— RB 
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VICE-CHANCELLOR'S        CORNER 


Sewanee's  July 

Fourth 

celebration 

represents  a  part 

of  the  shared 

heritage  that 

makes  institutions 

and  communities 

STRONG. 


Celebrating  the  Birth  of  a  Country 
and  a  University 

Abbo's  Alley,  July  4,  1994:  sunlight  filtered  through 
the  thick  canopy  of  leaves  as  the  traditional  flag- 
raising  ceremony  at  the  Juhan  Bridge  in  the  Alley 
approached.  With  music  provided  by  the  Sewanee  Sum- 
mer Music  Center,  families,  friends,  faculty,  staff,  stu- 
dents, and  children  in  strollers  and  on  the  backs  of 
grandparents  and  visitors  gathered  for  the  annual  8 
a.m.  ceremony.  After  three  patriotic  songs,  Chaplain 
Tom  Ward  prayed  for  the  United  States  and  for  peace 
and  then  I,  with  the  help  of  the  local  Boy  Scouts,  quickly 
raised  the  flag  up  the  pole.  The  assembled  crowd  then 
sang  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  and  gave  a  rousing 
cheer.  For  this  historian,  and  for  others  in  the  crowd, 
this  year's  ceremony  had  an  added,  poignant,  sad  di- 
mension as  well.  Lieutenant  Charles  Juhan,  for  whom 
the  bridge  is  named,  had  fallen  in  the  Battle  of 
Normandy  on  July  4,  1944,  exactly  fifty  years  before. 
And  thus,  as  this  century  nears  its  close,  many  were  re- 
minded of  the  enduring  legacy  of  the  Juhan  family  over 
generations  to  Sewanee  and  especially  to  that  beautiful 
garden  part  of  Abbo's  Alley. 

But  Sewanee  has  celebrated  another  moment  of  na- 
tional freedom  this  year  as  well.  Students,  faculty,  and 
community  members  have  watched  with  pride  and  joy 
as  Nomzamo  Matyumza,  our  Archbishop  Tutu  Scholar, 
celebrated  the  peaceful  transition  to  democracy  in  her 
native  South  Africa.  Nomzamo  is  our  second  Tutu 
Scholar,  following  Dineo  Skwambane  who  graduated  in 
1992.  Nomzamo's  time  at  Sewanee  as  an  undergraduate 
has  witnessed  the  steady,  determined  movement  to  a 
multi-racial  government  in  a  country,  where  a  decade 
ago,  only  violence  seemed  likely.  That  Bishop  Tutu, 
H'88,  had  played  a  major  part  in  this  transition  made 
Nomzamo's  joy  all  the  more  pleasing  to  those  who  have 
grown  to  know  her  over  her  three  years  at  Sewanee.  And 
all  delighted  at  the  press  coverage  given  when  she  went 
to  Atlanta  to  cast  her  vote  in  the  new  nation's  first  elec- 
tion. Anglicanism's  international  dimension,  seen  from 
Bishops  Otey  and  Quintard's  early  trips  to  England  to 
the  steady  presence  of  international  students  on  the 
campus,  was  once  again  reaffirmed. 

And  a  further  sign  came  in  early  August  with  the  or- 
dination of  Matilda  Dunn.  The  wife  of  Elwood  Dunn, 
professor  of  political  science  and  a  former  senior  offi- 
cial of  the  Liberian  government  until  the  early  1980s 
coup,  Matilda  graduated  from  the  School  of  Theology 
this  May.  Since  her  arrival  in  Sewanee,  she  has  been  a 
special  friend  and  adviser  to  foreign  students.  She  will 
continue  that  role  during  the  coming  academic  year, 


while  also  ministering  to  other  parishes  in  the  area. 

The  reaffirmation  of  our  world-wide  Anglicanism 
also  takes  place  in  another  fashion  each  summer  with 
the  arrival  of  students  participating  in  the  Doctor  of 
Ministry  program  at  the  School  of  Theology.  Drawn 
from  across  the  country,  with  20  dioceses  represented  in 
the  United  States  and  representatives  from  Ireland  and 
Canada  as  well,  clergy  (this  year  38)  come  to  participate 
in  one  of  the  largest  doctoral  programs  of  the  church. 
Classes,  intensive  library  activity,  and  occasional  mo- 
ments of  relaxation  punctuate  a  rigorous  five-week 
schedule.  Faculty  from  the  seminary  are  joined  by  dis- 
tinguished scholars  from  across  the  world  in  this  special 
program.  One  of  the  continuing  joys,  now  over  four 
decades,  has  been  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Reginald 
Fuller,  an  authority  on  the  New  Testament  and  profes- 
sor at  seminaries  in  this  country  and  in  Britain.  His 
teaching  skills  have  shaped  hundreds  of  priests  and  in- 
formed the  discussion  of  our  biblical  heritage  in  count- 
less ways. 

On  July  4,  1857,  the  Founders  of  the  University  met 
atop  Lookout  Mountain  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
creation  of  a  unique  educational  institution.  Legend 
has  it  that  the  American  flag  of  1851  swirled  around 
Bishop  Otey  as  he  gave  the  principal  address.  That  flag, 
along  with  a  flag  from  the  battle  at  Shiloh  in  1862  and 
the  one  used  by  the  Sewanee  Ambulance  Corps  during 
World  War  I,  has  been  on  the  walls  of  All  Saints'  Chapel 
for  many  years.  Unfortunately,  the  light,  humidity,  and 
temperature  changes  over  the  decades  have  taken  their 
toll.  Now,  thanks  to  efforts  by  Chancellor  Gray  and  Pro- 
fessor William  Cocke,  the  flags  are  being  rescued  for 
future  generations.  A  generous  gift  will  allow  their  pres- 
ervation and  arrest  any  further  deterioration.  When  this 
process  is  completed,  probably  late  in  this  calendar  year, 
the  flags  will  be  displayed  on  special  occasions  in  the  li- 
brary and  at  certain  times  in  All  Saints'  in  protected 
cases.  As  The  Campaign  for  Sewanee  seeks  to  sustain 
the  Founders'  vision,  we  want  also  to  take  steps  to  keep 
these  tangible  reminders  of  our  past  intact  for  future 
generations. 

Sewanee's  July  Fourth  celebration  thus  commemo- 
rates many  features  of  the  community  and  the 
University's  past.  From  1857  to  1994,  each  celebration 
represents  a  part  of  the  shared  heritage  that  makes  in- 
stitutions and  communities  strong.  Come  join  us  next 
year  and  have  your  patriotic  spirit  renewed  and  a  special 
vignette  of  Sewanee  added  to  your  own  recollections 
and  memories  for  the  years  ahead. 


0^^J7lA/o^ 


Vice-Chancellor  and  President 
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LETTERS 


The  Paperless  Classroom 


Kudos 


The  day  after  receiving  the  most  recent  issue  of  Sewanee, 
I  found  an  article  in  the  Houston  Post  (off  the  AP  wire) 
about  Dr.  Smith's  class.  It  sounds  like  a  great  idea.  I 
know  that  with  the  work  currently  being  done  in  my 
field,  with  the  Human  Genome  Project  specifically  and 
medical  research  in  general,  we  are  heavily  reliant  upon 
the  various  computer  networks.  I  am  having  to  learn  all 
these  systems  on  the  go.  The  current  students  and  fac- 
ulty at  Sewanee  will  likely  be  immersed  in  similar  sys- 
tems within  the  next  five  to  10  years,  and  the  opportu- 
nity for  people  to  become  comfortable  with  the  elec- 
tronic communication  process  system  is  very  valuable. 
Angela  Scheuerle,  M.D.,  C'84 
Houston  Texas 
e-mail 


Although  ecology  and 
Save  The  Trees  are  very 
worthwhile  causes,  Mr. 
Smith  omits  the  primary 
reason  for  electronic  media, 
and  the  paper-free  environ- 
ment. The  primary  em- 
phasis for  electronic 
dissemination  of  in- 
formation is  the 
New  Corporate  Cul- 
ture, Total  Quality  Management,  Continuous  Improve- 
ment, Empowerment  and  all  those  over-used  terms. 
Frankly,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  a  professor  at  Sewanee  of- 
fer a  class  that  is  totally  electronic  without  paper.  This  is 
invaluable  for  graduates  joining  progressive  businesses 
that  use  electronic  mail,  word  processing,  relational  da- 
tabases, etc.  Thank  you,  Professor  Smith,  for  offering  a 
class  in  the  new  age  of  business,  and  allowing  students 
to  understand  practical  uses  for  automation. 

Ed  Taylor,  C'64 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

e-mail 


The     May,      1994     edition     of 
Sewanee  is  a  splendid  ambassa- 
dor for  both  the  College  and 
the  School  of  Theology.  I  am 
enchanted  with  the  audacity  of 
Dean  Lytle  in  his  eclectic  cel- 
ebration of  sacred  music.  I  am 
encouraged  by  Bill  Hethcock's 
blessing  of  a  favorite  preaching 
tactic  of  mine.  As  the  father  of  a 
15-year-old  daughter  (who  attended  the  Summer  Music 
Program  this  summer),  the  feature,  'A  Place  of  Their 
Own"  is  a  refreshing  corrective  to  Sewanee 's  'good-ole- 
boy'  persona.  I  will  eagerly  anticipate  future  editions. 
The  Rev.  M.  Eugene  Carpenter,  T'86 
Marian na,  Fla. 
e-mail 


Ye  Gods!  Sewanee's  on  the  Internet.  That's  really  great 
to  see.  When  I  graduated  in  '85,  the  extent  of  the  PC 
environment  was  limited  to  some  HP-150s  in  a  lab.  Now, 
I  understand  that  Macs  pervade  the  campus. 

Sewaneelooks  great.  I  found  the  summer  reading  fea- 
ture very  interesting  — Jim  Peters  and  Bran  Potter  were 
among  my  favorite  professors  while  I  was  there. 

P.  Gibbons  Burke  Jr.,  C'85 
Chicago,  III. 
e-mail 
Editor's  Note:  The  University  is  also  connected  to  the  World 
Wide  Web  and  has  established  a  gopher  on  campus.  Both  of 
these  projects  are  evolving. 
WWW  address:  http://www.sewanee.edu/ 
Gopher  address:  cloud9.sewanee.edu 


The  May  1994  issue  of  Sewanee  is  most  impressive.  Con- 
gratulations to  the  editorial  staff  on  layout,  copy,  and 
topic  selection.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Ken  Kinnett,  C'56,  T'69 
Hendersonville.  N.  C. 


Letters  is  a  regular  feature  in  Sewanee.  Address  correspon- 
dence to  Letters,  Sewanee ,  Office  of  Communications,  735 
University  Avenue,  Sewanee,  TN 37383-1000;  our  e-mail 
address  is  rbradfor@seraphl.sewanee.edu  or  FAX  your  letter- 
to  615-598-1667.  Please  include  your  full  name.  All  letters 
received  will  be  considered  for  publication  and  may  be  edited 
for  clarity  and  space. 
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The  Robert  Dobbs 
fowler  Sport  and 
Fitness  Center  is 
a  visible  sign  of 
the  record  fund- 
raising  year. 


Total  Contributions  Top  $21  Million, 
Setting  New  Giving  Record 

WHEN  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30,  1994,  the 
news  couldn't  have  been  better:  alumni  and 
friends  contributed  a  record  $21.8  million  to  the 
University,  and  the  Sewanee  Annual  Fund  achieved  its 
dollar  goal  for  the  first  time  in  the  institution's  history. 
"This  is  a  dynamic  time  in  the  life  of  the  University," 
said  Vice-Chancellor  and  President  Samuel  Williamson. 
"Gifts  from  those  who  believe  in  Sewanee  ensure  that 
The  Campaign  for  Sewanee  is  on  sound  footing  and 

that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a 
leader  in  inde- 
pendent higher 
education." 

Major  gifts 
bolstered  the 
University's 
fund-raising  suc- 
cess during  the 
fiscal  year  that 
spanned  from 
July  1,  1993,  to 
June  30,  1994. 
The  late  Robert 
Fowler,  C'52,  of 
Marietta,  Ga.,  provided  $10  million  to  Sewanee  through 
his  estate.  Samuel  Benedict,  who  died  in  July,  and  his 
wife,  Betty,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  made  a  $5  million  gift 
to  establish  the  Benedict  Scholars  Program,  the 
University's  most  prestigious  scholarship  offering. 

Those  major  gifts  were  complemented  by  the  consis- 
tent support  of  alumni  and  friends.  Forty-two  percent  of 
alumni  made  contributions  to  the  University,  keeping 
Sewanee  among  the  top  tier  of  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try for  alumni  support.  One-hundred  percent  of  the 
members  of  Sewanee's  governing  boards  and  59  per- 
cent of  the  University's  faculty  and  staff  made  contribu- 
tions. "There  are  two  types  of  giving  that  are  critical  to  a 
place  like  Sewanee,"  said  Williamson.  "The  University 
benefits  enormously  from  major  benefactors.  But  we 
must  always  remember  how  important  the  consistent 
support  of  our  alumni  and  friends  is  to  the  people  and 
programs  that  make  up  the  University." 

The  record  fund-raising  year  helped  to  push  the 
University's  endowment  over  $150  million.  That  total 
places  Sewanee  among  the  top  universities  in  the  coun- 
try in  terms  of  endowment  per  student. 

Receiving  $1.62  million  in  support  to  meet  its  goal, 


the  Sewanee  Annual  Fund  broke  new  ground  during 
the  fiscal  year.  Unrestricted  annual  fund  contributions 
helped  the  University  in  a  wide  range  of  areas,  from 
funding  scholarships  to  purchasing  books,  computers, 
and  laboratory  equipment.  Expressing  faith  in  their 
Sewanee  education,  more  than  70  percent  of  the  Class 
of  '94  contributed  to  the  annual  fund  as  part  of  their  se- 
nior gift. 

The  record  year  would  not  have  possible  without  the 
support  of  volunteers  in  the  fund-raising  efforts,  said 
Williamson.  More  than  1,000  people — area  campaign 
volunteers,  class  volunteers,  parents  of  currents  stu- 
dents and  alumni,  Sewanee  Club  presidents,  and 
Sewanee  students — all  played  a  direct  role  in  garnering 
support  for  the  University.  "Sewanee's  successes  have 
truly  been  a  team  effort,"  said  Williamson.  "We  must 
continue  this  momentum  during  the  University's  capi- 
tal campaign  to  sustain  the  Founders'  vision  and  pre- 
pare Sewanee  for  the  challenges  of  a  new  century." 


University  Anticipates  Record  Enrollment 
for  1994-95  Academic  Year 


F 


OR  THE  THIRD  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  the  Univer- 
sity has  received  a  record  number  of  applications  for 
admission. 
This  year,  Sewanee 
has  received  1,684  ap- 
plications, up  by  17 
percent  from  last  year's 
previous  record  of 
1,445.  Since  1990, 
when  1,124  students 
applied  for  admission, 
applications  have  risen 
by  nearly  50  percent. 

With  this  record 
number  of  applicants, 
the  University  is  ex- 
pected to  enroll  its  largest  freshman  class  ever  when  the 
Advent  semester  begins  on  August  25.  Though  totals 
will  not  be  final  until  classes  start,  an  estimated  360 
freshman  are  expected.  The  incoming  class  will  repre- 
sent some  30  states  and  several  foreign  nations. 

"In  an  extremely  competitive  market,"  says  Robert 
Hedrick,  director  of  admission,  "we  are  very  pleased  to 
see  such  impressive  numbers  of  applicants.  I  am  also 
happy  to  see  the  strength  and  quality  of  the  incoming 
freshman  class." 
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Watson,  Becker  Assume  Interim  Roles  Sleuthing  for  Spiders 


TOM  WATSON,  vice  president  for  university  rela- 
tions, has  been  appointed  interim  university  librar- 
ian, replacing  David  Kearley,  who  retired  in  August. 
Watson,  Sewanee's  former  librarian,  will  also  serve  as 
assistant  to  the  vice-chancellor  for  The  Campaign  for 
Sewanee. 

Watson  has  been  a  member  of  the  University's  admin- 
istration since  1976  when  he  accepted  a  post  as  the 
institution's  librarian.  He  subsequently  held  the  position 
of  assistant  to  the  vice-chancellor  before  assuming  the 
role  of  vice  president  for  university  relations  in  1986. 

Stephen  E.  Becker,  director  of  communications,  has 
been  named  interim  vice  president  for  university  rela- 
tions. Becker,  who  has  been  at  Sewanee  since  1990  as 
head  of  the  communications  department,  came  to  the 
University  from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in 
Annapolis,  Md.,  where  he  headed  that  institution's 
communications  program. 

"I  am  most  grateful  to  both  Tom  Watson  and  Steve 
Becker  for  their  willingness  to  assume  these  duties  at 
this  important  time  in  the  University,"  said  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  and  President  Samuel  Williamson. 

Theological  Education  in  the  Holy  Land 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY  has  an  ambitious 
goal:  to  make  it  possible  for  all  seminarians  to  go  to 
the  Holy  Land  as  part  of  their  formation  as  priests. 

Toward  this  goal.  School  of  Theology  faculty  mem- 
bers established  the  William  Griffin  Fund.  Named  in 
memory  of  a  respected  theology  faculty  member  at 
Sewanee,  the  fund  will  allow  seminarians  to  gain  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  Gospel  through 
studies  and  experiences  in  the  Holy  Land. 

"We  believe  that  through  these  experiences  our 
seminarians  will  be  transformed.  The  Bible  will  become 
more  alive  than  ever  for  them,"  says  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Guy  Fitch  Lytle  III,  dean  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

This  year,  the  seminary  received  an  anonymous 
$15,000  challenge  grant  to  make  the  William  Griffin 
Fund  a  reality.  The  grant  will  match  monies  one  to  one 
up  to  $30,000  to  establish  an  endowment  so  that  each 
year  seminarians  can  go  to  Israel  and  other  areas  of  the 
Middle  East  as  part  of  their  theological  education. 

"We  are  asking  those  who  believe  in  the  importance 
of  these  experiences  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  Grif- 
fin Fund  and  meet  the  challenge  of  a  generous  benefac- 
tor," says  Lytle.  The  challenge  must  be  completed  be- 
fore December  31,  1994. 

If  you  would  like  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  Grif- 
fin fund,  call  the  Rev.  Robert  Creamer,  T'71,  director  of 
church  relations,  at  1-800-367-1179. 


SEWANEE  BIOLOGY  PRO- 
FESSOR Henrietta  Croom 
has  gotten  much  closer  in 
her  search  for  clues  to  the  origin 
of  a  Hawaiian  spider  known  as 
Tetragnatha.  In  a  paper  she  co- 
authored,  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Academy  of  I 
Science,  Croom  says  that  the 
many   varieties    of    Tetragnatha 

now  thriving  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  most  likely  the 
descendants  of  at  least  three  spiders  which  arrived  there 
thousands  of  years  ago. 

Croom  says  the  work  is  significant  in  terms  of 
Hawaii's  evolutionary  biology  because  it  firmly  points  to 
multiple  arrivals  of  the  spiders  during  the  islands'  evo- 
lution, something  that  hasn't  been  proven  as  conclu- 
sively for  other  species.  When  the  Hawaiian  Islands  rose 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  some  70  million  years  ago,  a 
slow  process  of  colonization  by  species — which  coidd 
cross  the  open  expanse  of  water — began.  There  may 
have  been  a  span  of  several  thousand  years  between  the 
time  that  the  first  spider  arrived  on  these  islands  (most 
likely  a  pregnant  female)  and  the  next  of  its  species 
made  landfall.  Spiders  are  known  to  travel  thousands  of 
miles,  carried  by  air  currents,  within  their  gossamer 
handiwork. 

"What  we  are  interested  in,"  she  says,  "is  finding  out 
what  the  mechanisms  are  by  which  they  became  new 
species.  What  is  it  that  separated  them?  What  is  it  about 
Hawaii  that  gave  rise  to  so  many  species?"  For  its  size, 
Croom  says,  Hawaii  contains  a  disproportionately  large 
number  of  the  world's  spider  varieties. 

Though  she  says  there  are  years  worth  of  work  left 
for  her  in  Hawaii,  Croom  hopes  to  conduct  similar  stud- 
ies within  the  caves  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau.  "You 
are  looking  at  the  present  to  learn  about  the  past.  It's  a 
real  sleuthing  job." 

Williamson  Receives  VTS  Honorary  Degree 

THE     VIRGINIA     THEOLOGICAL     SEMINARY 
awarded  Sewanee  Vice-Chancellor  and  President 
Samuel  Williamson  an  honorary  doctorate  during 
the  institution's  May  commencement  ceremonies. 

The  seminary  cited  Williamson  for  "keeping  the 
Christian  and  Anglican  identity  of  Sewanee  at  the  cen- 
ter of  its  life,  a  place  where  both  the  love  and  learning 
and  the  desire  for  God  are  nourished." 

Located  in  Alexandria,  VTS  is  one  of  1 1  accredited 
Episcopal  seminaries  in  the  LInited  States. 
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Two  Receive  Honorary  Degrees 
During  Historic  Commencement 

MORE  THAN  270  seniors  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  the  School  of  Theology  graduated 
more  women  than  men  in  its  regular  year  academic  pro- 
grams, with  1 1  women  and  nine  men  receiving  degrees. 
At  the  commencement,  honorary  doctor  of  divinity 
degrees  were  awarded  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  George  Phelps 
Mellick  Belshaw,  C'51,  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Newjer- 
sey,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Jack  Leo  Iker,  bishop  coadjutor  of 
the  Diocese  of  Fort  Worth. 

During  a  career  spanning  40 
years,  the  Rt.  Rev.  G.R  Mellick 
Belshaw  has  served  parishes  from 
Hawaii  to  Delaware.  A  native  of 
Plainfield,  N.J.,  he  earned  both 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in 
sacred  theology  from  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
City. 

Following  his  theological  educa- 
tion, Belshaw  was  named  vicar  of  St.  Matthew's  Church 
in  Waimanalo,  Hawaii.  Subsequently  he  served  as  fellow 
and  tutor  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  rector 
of  Christ  Church  in  Dover,  Delaware  and  later  at  St. 
George's  by  the  River  in  Rumson,  N.J.  In  1975  he  be- 
came suffragan  bishop  of  New  Jersey,  an  office  he  held 
until  his  consecration  as  bishop  of  that  diocese  in  1983. 
Throughout  his  career,  Belshaw  has  been  committed 
to  urban  ministry — he  serves  in  the  most  urban  state  in 
the  nation — and  theological  education.  Currently  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  he  also  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Episcopal  Urban  Caucus. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Jack  Leo  Iker  was  ordained  and  conse- 
crated bishop  coadjutor  of  Fort  Worth  on  April  24, 
1993,  at  St.  Stephen's  Presbyterian  Church  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  Iker  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He 
received  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  1971  and  a  master  of  divinity  degree  from  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  1974.  Following  a  two- 
year  curacy  at  St.  George's  Church  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  he 
joined  the  clergy  staff  as  an  assistant  at  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  where,  after  two  and  a 
half  years,  he  was  elected  rector  in  1978.  He  served  in 
this  position  for  15  years  until  his  election  to  the  episco- 
pate in  October  of  1992. 

During  his  parish  ministry,  he  has  been  active  in  a 
variety  of  community  ministries.  Iker  served  as  the 
founding  president  of  Resurrection  House,  a  center  for 
ministry  to  the  homeless,  and  was  co-founder  of  the 


Caritas  Ministry,  an  ecumenical  program   providing 
food  and  financial  assistance  to  those  in  need. 

Sewan.ee  Gets  Bermuda  Bowl  Bid 

SEWANEES  FOOTBALL  TEAM  has  been  invited  to 
play  in  the  second  annual  Bermuda  Bowl  on  Novem- 
ber 19.  An  event  hosted  by  the  Bermuda  Depart- 
ment of  Tourism  and  played  in  the  National  Stadium  in 
Hamilton,  the  contest  will  be  only  the  second  game  of 
American  football  to  be  played  on  the  island.  Sewanee 
will  be  pitted  against  rival  Davidson. 

In  addition  to  the  game,  the  Bermuda  Bowl  weekend 
will  include  a  Sewanee-Davidson  alumni-parent  golf 
tournament,  a  tennis  match,  and  a  five  kilometer  run. 
Also  scheduled  is  a  debate  between  Sewanee  and 
Davidson  football  players  and  an  open  house  at 
Trimingham's,  one  of  Bermuda's  fine  shops. 

A  Bermuda  Bowl  package  is  being  offered  from  Nov. 
17-20  by  Robustelli  World  Travel  for  family,  alumni,  and 
friends.  For  additional  information,  call  Yogi  Anderson, 
executive  director  of  the  associated  alumni,  at  1-800- 
367-1179. 

Bryan  Explores  the  Gospel  of  Mark 

CHRISTOPHER  BRYAN, 
professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Studies  at  the 
School  of  Theology  has 
written  a  new  book,  A  Pref- 
ace to  Mark,  that  explores 
the  literary  and  cultural  set- 
tings of  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 

Published  by  Oxford 
University  Press,  Bryan's 
book  first  attempts  to  deter- 
mine what  kind  of  text  the  Gospel  of  Mark  would  have 
been  seen  to  be,  by  its  authors  and  others  who  encoun- 
tered it  at  or  near  the  time  of  its  writing.  "The  first  quali- 
fication forjudging  any  piece  of  workmanship  from  a 
corkscrew  to  a  cathedral,"  Bryan  writes  quoting  C.S. 
Lewis,  "is  to  know  what  it  is — what  it  was  intended  to  do 
and  how  it  is  meant  to  be  used." 

Bryan's  second  avenue  of  inquiry  explores  whether 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  written  as  a  work  to  be  read 
aloud.  "Did  Mark  write  for  a  listening  audience,"  asks 
Bryan.  "In  what  ways  might  that  have  affected  his  work?" 
Bryan  says  that  recent  studies  of  "orality  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  rise  of  literacy  have  provided  us  with  useful 
tools  with  which  to  examine  such  a  question."  Bryan's 
work  is  the  first  examination  of  Mark  in  the  light  of  con- 
temporary studies  of  orality. 
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New  Faces  on  Campus 


Sewanee  students  will  see  new  faces  both  inside  and 
outside  the  classroom  this  semester.  Seven  new  fac- 
ulty members  have  been  appointed  to  tenure-track 
positions,  two  Brown  Foundation  Fellows  will  come  to 
campus  during  academic  year  1994-95,  and  the  Office  of 
the  Deans  of  Students  has  undergone  some  changes. 

The  new  faculty  members  come  to  Sewanee  from 
some  of  the  nation's  most  prestigious  universities.  The 
Rev.  Peggy  Bosmyer-Campbell  has  joined  the  School  of 
Theology  faculty  as  director  of  continuing  and  contex- 
tual education.  She  received  her  bachelor's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Fayetteville  and  an  M.Div. 
from  Virginia  Theological  Seminary.  Jonathan  Evans 
has  joined  the  college  faculty  as  assistant  professor  of 
biology.  He  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  a  doctorate  from  Duke  University.  Larry 
Krasnoff  comes  to  Sewanee  as  assistant  professor  of  phi- 
losophy. He  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Williams 
College  and  a  doctorate  from  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Jill  Shannon  Krus  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
economics.  She  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puget  Sound  and  a  doctorate  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame.  Karen  Kuers,  who  holds  a  bachelor's 
from  Spring  Hill  College  and  a  doctorate  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
forestry  and  geology. 

Wilson  Dominic  Neate  is  a  new  instructor  in  Spanish. 
He  earned  a  bachelor's  at  the  University  of  London  and 
a  master's  degree  from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Corrie  Ellen  Norman  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor in  religion.  She  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Florida  State  Lhiiversity  and  a  master's  in  sacred  theol- 
ogy from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School. 

Antonio  Eloy  Momplet  will  serve  as  Brown  Founda- 
tion Fellow  and  visiting  professor  of  Spanish  and  fine 
arts  for  the  Advent  semester.  He  earned  a  doctorate  at 
the  LIniversidad  Complutense  de  Madrid.  Jenny 
Tannahill  Wormald  will  be  Brown  Foundation  Fellow 
and  visiting  professor  of  history  for  the  Advent  semester. 
She  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

With  the  retirement  of  Dean  Mary  Sue  Cushman,  the 
student  affairs  area  has  witnessed  some  changes.  Robert 
Pearigen,  C'76,  has  been  named  dean  of  students. 
Pearigen  previously  served  as  associate  dean  of  students 
and  dean  of  men. 

Joining  Pearigen  in  student  affairs  are  Lee  Guerry, 
C'80,  associate  dean  of  students;  Julie  King  Murphy, 
C'89,  director  of  career  services;  Russ  Vandermaas- 
Peeler,  director  of  residential  life;  and  Caren  Rosser,  di- 
rector of  the  University  Counseling  Service. 
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No  Malls,  No  Shopping, 

and  That's  the  Way  They  Want  It 

Now  in  its  eighth  season,  the  Island  Ecology  Pro- 
gram, which  gives  10  students  36  days  of  intensive 
hands-on  experience  each  mid-summer,  is  thriv- 
ing. Under  the  direction  of  Timothy  Keith-Lucas,  pro- 
fessor of  psychology,  the  program  takes  place  on  St. 
Catherine's  Island,  an  undeveloped  barrier  island  off 
the  Georgia  coast.  There,  students  get  an  interdiscipli- 
nary view  of  the  geology,  marine  biology,  botany,  and 
wildlife  ecology  of  the  island's  fragile  ecosystem. 

Students  spend  four  eight-day  ses- 
sions with  Keith-Lucas,  George 
Ramseur,  professor  of  biology,  Bran 
Potter,  associate  professor  of  geology, 
and  Bruce  Conn,  associate  professor 
of  biology  during  their  stay  on  the  is- 
land, working  in  challenging  envi- 
rons. Often  demanding,  the  program 
isn't  for  those  who  need  to  be  near  a 
shopping  mall  to  be  happy,  says 
Keith-Lucas. 

"The  student  who  isn't  focused  on  the  island  really 
isn't  going  to  get  what  he  or  she  should  out  of  it.  We  ask 
them  to  put  everything  else  aside." 

For  the  student  participants,  orientation  begins 
from  the  moment  they  step  on  the  dock  to  leave  the 
mainland.  Given  charts  that  show  the  rivers  and  sand- 
bars between  the  mainland  and  the  island,  students  are 
expected  to  keep  track  of  their  progress  on  the  eight- 
mile  ride  to  St.  Catherine's  Island.  Later  that  same  day, 
they  take  a  bicycle  ride  to  tour  part  of  the  island.  Then, 
it's  back  to  the  dock  for  lessons  in  boating  safety  and  a 
review  of  other  ground  rules.  Early  the  next  morning 
they  begin  an  eight-day  stretch  with  Bran  Potter,  who 
helps  them  explore  the  geology  and  hydrology  of  the 
island.  Taking  core  samples  and  studying  tidal  flows  and 
streams  are  among  the  tasks  they  undertake  during  this 
first  session,  which  the  students  conclude  by  pairing  off 
to  complete  a  project.  This  is  a  process  that  the  students 
repeat  with  each  of  the  program's  three  remaining  fac- 
ulty members. 

"By  the  time  they  finish,"  says  Keith-Lucas,  "they've 
looked  at  the  island  four  different  ways,  worked  on  four 
different  projects  and  have  come  to  understand  how 
the  whole  thing  fits  together.  They  understand  how 
those  various  disciplines  mesh.  There  are  very  few  field 
schools  out  there  that  will  take  a  particular  location  and 
say,  'let's  look  at  this  from  all  these  academic  perspec- 
tives.' That's  an  important  distinction  between  our  pro- 
gram and  others.  That's  what  we  wanted  to  do." 
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BIZARRE  EXPERIENCE  recently  prompted  me  to  con- 
sider the  parallels  between  the  Tennessee  Williams  and 
Aiken  Taylor  bequests  to  the  University  of  the  South  and 
to  reflect  upon  what  the  writers  involved — namely  Williams  and 
Conrad  Aiken — have  in  common  and  how  they  differ.  I  was  also 
emboldened  by  a  similar  essay  written  by  George  Woodcock  that  is 
devoted  to  an  even  odder  couple — Bertolt  Brecht  and  Bertrand 
Russell. 

Williams  (1911-83)  and  Aiken  (1889-1973)  were  members  in  good 
standing  in  the  fictitious  realm — but  actual  community — that  Allen 
Tate  called  the  Republic  of  Letters.  Both  writers  were  men  of  letters 
of  wide-ranging  ability  who  were  not  confined  to  one  mode  of  writ- 
ing. Aiken,  who  was  primarily  a  poet,  also  wrote  fiction,  criticism,  au- 
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tobiography,  and  one  play.  Today  he  is  princi- 
pally remembered  through  such  anthology 
pieces  as  the  story  "Impulse."  Williams,  a  dra- 
matist, needless  to  say,  also  wrote  fiction,  po- 
etry, and  autobiography.  Neither  man  seri- 
ously pursued  any  profession  but  writing. 
Both  were  southerners,  and  both  were  af- 
flicted by  the  southern  proclivity  to  romanti- 
cism, which  plays  a  large  part  in  their  work. 
Both  Aiken  and  Williams  achieved  recogni- 
tion while  young  and  enjoyed  it  most  of  their 
mature  lives,  but  neither  experienced  the  late 
fluorescence  that  often  marks  the  work  of  the 
greatest  artists,  whether  a  J.M.W.  Turner  or 
Ludwig  von  Beethoven  or  W.B.  Yeats.  Their 
best  work,  it  appears  to  most  critics,  was  writ- 
ten in  their  early  and  middle  age. 

Conrad  Aiken  was  educated  at  Harvard 
College  and  was  its  class  poet  when  he  was  a 
senior.  He  was  scheduled  to  present  a  poem 
during  graduation  but  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  appear  in  public  and  so  was  missing  in 
action  on  that  occasion.  (T  S.  Eliot  had  been 
the  class  poet  at  Harvard  the  year  previous — 
1910.)  Aiken  thereafter  kept  his  record  of 
shyness  as  a  shrinking  violet  absolutely  intact 
and  never  appeared  in  public  to  lecture  or  to 
read.  In  our  histrionic  and  garrulous  time, 
when  confession  is  rife,  Aiken's  behavior 
seems  almost  as  strange  as  that  of  a  greater 
American  poet — Emily  Dickinson,  who  was  so 
withdrawn  that  she  rarely  left  her  family's 
house  in  Amherst,  Mass.. 

Williams,  in  sharp  contrast,  was  a  public  fig- 
ure most  of  his  mature  life,  just  as  one  expects 
a  dramatist  to  be  (Sam  Shepard  and  Edward 
Albee,  among  contemporary  American  play- 
wrights, have  guarded  their  privacy,  how- 
ever) ;  and  to  some  extent,  especially  in  such 
plays  as  The  Glass  Menagerie,  Williams  drama- 
tized his  own  life  for  the  stage.  In  his  last  years 
he  said:  "They  thought  theatre  was  an  easy 
life.  But  I'm  teaching  them.  You  either  live  it 
or  you  don't." 

Conrad  Aiken  started  off  very  strongly  as  a 
poet,  and  he  won  a  Pulitzer  prize  in  1929  for 


his  Selected  Poems.  The  remainder  of  his  long 
life  Aiken  would  lose  ground  in  terms  of  vis- 
ibility in  the  public  eye;  and  he  never 
achieved  sustained  success  with  the  reading 
public  or  much  in  the  way  of  critical  recogni- 
tion, although  late  in  his  life  he  received 
many  honors,  including  a  Bollingen  prize. 
"Partly  this  public  neglect,"  as  Malcolm 
Cowley  has  remarked,  "was  the  result  of  his 
decision  while  at  Harvard  'that  his  life  must 
be  lived  off-stage,  behind  the  scenes,  out  of 
view.'"  Although,  as  Aiken  insisted  of  himself, 
as  an  artist  he  may  never  have  compromised 
himself,  he  could  indulge  himself  by  being 
withdrawn  largely  owing  to  his  brother 
Kempton's  generosity,  for  Dr.  K.P.A.  Taylor 
handsomely  underwrote  his  older  brother  for 
much  of  his  mature  life.  In  these  circum- 
stances Aiken  naturally  became  a  writers' 
writer,  known  and  valued  principally  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  Republic  of  Letters. 

Tennessee  Williams  did  not  live  offstage, 
behind  the  scenes,  or  out  of  view;  and  he  was 
one  of  the  nation's  best  known  writers  be- 
tween the  time  The  Glass  Menagerie  appeared 
in  1945  and  his  death  in  1983.  A  little  earlier 
he  had  been  offered  an  honorary  degree  by 
the  University,  but  owing  to  illness,  he  could 
not  come  to  Sewanee  and  therefore  did  not 
receive  the  degree.  Most  critics  would  say  that 
Williams's  best  work  was  well  behind  him 
when  he  died  in  a  freak  accident. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  since  the  death  of  Eugene 
O'Neill  in  1953,  Williams  together  with 
Arthur  Miller  has  dominated  the  postwar 
stage  so  far  as  American  drama  is  concerned; 
and  his  work,  major  and  minor,  continues  to 
be  produced  regularly  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  New  Directions  is  reprinting  his 
plays  in  a  multivolume  series.  On  occasion  it 
has  seemed  that  Williams  and  Miller  would  be 
joined  as  major  American  playwrights  by  Will- 
iam Inge  or  Edward  Albee  or  Sam  Shepard, 
but  as  yet  no  American  playwright  has 
achieved  parity  with  Williams  and  Miller  on 
the  contemporary  stage. 
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Williams's  reputation  has  remained  strong 
while  Aiken's,  never  very  secure  except 
among  writers,  has  continued  to  fade.  Will- 
iams, it  seems  safe  to  speculate,  was  little  con- 
cerned about  perpetuating  his  name  and  so 
acted  from  altruistic  motives  in  leaving  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  for  the  Sewanee 
Writers'  Conference,  which  continues  to  de- 
velop and  thrive  under  Wyatt  Prunty's  direc- 
tion and  to  win  new  friends  for  the  University 
and  the  community. 

The  Aiken  Taylor  fund,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  Taylor,  may  well  do  more  to  keep 
Aiken's  name  before  the  literary  public  as 
time  passes  on  than  anything  that  Aiken  him- 
self wrote.  Dr.  Taylor  was  himself  a  fine  minor 
poet,  an  amateur  in  the  best  sense  of  that  mis- 
understood word;  and  in  the  1940s  and  50s 
he  often  published  his  poetry  in  such  quarter- 
lies as  the  Kenyon  Review — but  never  (until 
late  in  his  life,  long  after  his  unitrust  was  writ- 
ten) in  the  Sewanee  Review.  He  expected  noth- 
ing from  either  the  Sewanee  Review  or  its  pub- 
lisher, the  University  of  the  South;  and  his 
declared  wishes  were  honored.  His  generous 
bequest  will  perpetuate  his  name  and  his 
older  brother's  for  generations  to  come;  and 
while  Aiken's  poetry,  fiction,  criticism,  autobi- 
ography, and  his  one  play — work  of  genuine 
accomplishment — will  probably  go  largely 
unread,  his  name  will  be  chiefly  remembered 
for  the  Aiken  Taylor  Award  in  Modern  Ameri- 
can Poetry  that  his  brother  underwrote. 

On  the  other  hand  the  interest  in  Tennes- 
see Williams's  plays  (unlike  his  poetry  and  fic- 
tion) and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  his  life,  shows 
little  sign  of  flagging.  His  plays  continue  to  be 
produced  regularly  and  afford  lively  theater 
for  performers  and  audiences  alike.  The 
Sewanee  Writers'  Conference,  made  possible 
by  Williams's  generosity  and  supported  by  the 
royalties  from  these  plays,  will  continue  to 
help  the  cause  of  writing. 

Both  bequests  came  to  the  University  of 
the  South  largely  owing  to  the  initiative  and 
generosity  of  the  benefactors  concerned  — 


and  with  little  direct  effort  on  the  University's 
part.  Yes,  Tennessee  Williams  was  offered  an 
honorary  degree;  and,  yes,  his  grandfather, 
the  Rev.  Walter  E.  Dakin,  in  whose  name  Wil- 
liams provided  his  bequest  to  Sewanee,  at- 
tended the  School  of  Theology;  but  Williams 
himself  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
Sewanee  and  may  not  have  visited  it.  That  Dr. 
Taylor  did  not  visit  Sewanee  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty. So  both  Williams  and  Taylor  left  most 
of  their  estates  to  a  school  that  neither  had 
attended  and  probably  not  even  visited,  ex- 
cept perhaps  briefly  and  casually;  and  this  is 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  story. 

Virtually  all  private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties as  well  as  preparatory  schools  have  angels 
whose  contributions  to  those  institutions 
have  been  essential  and,  at  times,  crucial  to 
the  schools'  continued  existence.  But  few 
schools,  if  any,  can  boast  the  kind  of  angels 
that  Tennessee  Williams  and  K.P.A.  Taylor 
have  proved  to  be  for  the  University  of  the 
South.  Each  man  must  have  been  drawn  by 
the  college's  strong  reputation  in  the  hu- 
manities, especially  in  English  literature,  and 
by  its  high  standing  in  the  literary  world.  Part 
of  that  reputation  has  been  earned  by  the 
Sewanee  Review,  which  published  reviews  of 
work  by  both  Williams  and  Aiken  and,  on  one 
occasion,  ran  a  piece  by  Aiken  himself.  But 
until  now  no  editor  of  the  SR  has  ever  written 
about  either  author,  and  the  magazine's  role 
in  responding  to  the  published  work  of  both 
writers  has  been  relatively  minor.  We  must 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  literary  reputa- 
tion of  the  University  and  its  quarterly  greatly 
influenced  both  benefactors — Williams  and 
Taylor. 

Was  all  this  simply  luck,  as  some  people 
might  aver?  No,  it  was  not  blind  good  for- 
tune: in  both  cases  the  University  worked  for 
its  luck — and  made  it.  No  other  university  in 
the  land  can  boast  of  two  such  literary  pa- 
trons. 

George  Core  has  edited  the  Sewanee  Review,  which 
celebrated  its  centennial  in  1992,  since  1973. 
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THREE  SEWANEE  STORIES 
FROM  AFRICA 


i^£^CS?£v5  ^s  the   time  for  my  departure  approached    (and    I   in-        jl 
(#  creasingly  began  to  feel  as  if  I  were  jumping  into  an 


9  abyss),  I  tried  not  to  develop  any  preconceived  ideas 
i  rARr^&ZS  or  expectations.  This  was  easier  said  than  done,  but  I  fl 
knew  that  it  would  help  to  minimize  the  risk  of  being  let  down 
or  heightening  my  sense  of  culture  shock  when  I  arrived.  But 
there  was  to  be  no  avoiding  the  culture  shock  I  was  to  face,  even 
after  the  pre-training  session  in  Philadelphia  where  I  met  24 
other  trainees  headed  for  the  Central  African  Republic. 


MJraEVOIMOB 


Jeff  Muench  returned  from  a  stint  with  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  Central  African 
Republic  in  1 993.  He  was  forced  to  leave  before  his  two  years '  service  ended  after 
developing  an  arthritic  condition  known  as  Reiter's  Syndrome,  which  he  contracted 
after  eating  some  tainted  food  in  country. 
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We  spent  our  first  five  weeks 
training  in  Cameroon  and  then 
went  to  the  Central  African  Re- 
public for  seven  more  weeks  of 
training.  Every  day,  I  walked  three 
miles  from  where  I  lived  to  the 
Peace  Corps  Training  Center  in 
Ngaoundere,  Cameroon.  Here, 
the  training  consisted  primarily  of 
intensive  French-language  in- 
struction (five  hours  a  day)  in 
classes  with  one  Cameroonian 
formateur  for  every  four  trainees. 
We  also  had  personal  health 
classes  and  cross-cultural  classes  to 
help  us  ease  into  the  new  culture 
and  avoid  any  major  faux  pas. 

I  attended  school  during  the 
day  and  stayed  with  a  local  family 
at  night.  I  lived  with  a  Muslim 
bachelor  named  Bobbo,  who  had 
his  own  house  on  the  edge  of  his  father's  compound. 
Bobbo  is  the  oldest,  unmarried  son  in  his  family  and 
speaks  only  French.  A  chalkboard  hung  on  the  wall 
in  the  main  room  (it  was  the  only  thing  on  the  wall) , 
and  he  enjoyed  helping  me  with  my  studies  in  the 
evenings.  He  often  told  me  how  much  he  liked  the 
United  States  and  how  much  he  wants  to  visit  some 
day,  but  he  believes  that  he  never  will  because  of  the 
expense. 

The  house  itself  was  more  of  a  shanty.  One  had  to 
walk  through  a  maze  of  dirty  trenches  with  concrete 
or  sheet  metal  houses  on  either  side  to  get  to  his 
doorstep.  But  while  the  mud  alleys  were  littered  with 
trash,  the  interiors  of  the  houses  were  very  clean. 
Like  the  majority  of  the  buildings  in  the 
Cameroonian  village,  Bobbo 's  house  did  not  have 
plumbing.  The  bathroom  was  a  long,  thin  room  at- 
tached on  the  side.  At  one  end  of  the  room,  a  six- 
inch  hole  in  the  concrete  served  as  a  toilet.  At  the 
other  end,  the  floor  sloped  to  a  drain.  Because  there 
was  no  electricity,  the  day  started  and  ended  early.  I 
was  up  each  morning  by  5  a.m.  and  usually  in  bed  by 
8  p.m. 

The  people  took  great  pride  in  their  appearance. 
Their  clothes,  even  if  they  were  old  and  worn,  would 
be  spotless  and  pressed.  The  prevailing  sentiment 
was  that  only  a  crazy  person  would  go  around  un- 
kempt. (Children  were  a  notable  exception).  The 


Cameroonians  had  another  rea- 
son for  carefully  ironing  all  their 
clothes,  even  underwear:  the 
Tumbo  fly  would  often  lay  its  eggs 
on  the  bushes  where  the  clothes 
were  strung  out  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
If  the  eggs  were  not  killed  by  iron- 
ing, they  would  burrow  into  your 
skin  and  cause  large  boils.  Every 
morning,  I  would  wash  with  a 
kettle  of  cold  water.  I  had  my  own 
room,  which  was  a  requirement  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  My  very  short 
bed  was  covered  with  mosquito 
netting  to  combat  malaria.  Africa 
does  not  know  what  a  long  bed  is. 
As  Cameroonian  Muslims  go, 
Bobbo  is  unusually  progressive  in 
many  of  his  political  views.  His  fa- 
ther, like  the  vast  majority  of  Mus- 
lims in  Central  and  western  Africa, 
is  a  polygamist.  In  their  culture,  it  is  common  for  a 
Muslim  man  to  have  as  many  as  four  wives  and  40 
children.  But  Bobbo  wants  only  one  wife  and  no 
more  than  three  children.  He  believes  that  having 
many  wives  only  encourages  jealousy  between  them 
and  that  fathers  cannot  afford  to  provide  for  their 
huge  numbers  of  offspring.  Sadly,  the  children  of 
this  region  are  often  neglected  or  ignored.  In  this 
paternalistic  society,  both  men  and  women  isolate 
themselves,  often  leaving  the  children  to  fend  for 
themselves  until  they  are  needed  for  chores.  Bobbo 
seems  to  resent  his  own  father  not  sending  him  to 
the  university  and  wants  to  provide  better  for  his 
children.  Such  convictions  seem  to  be  a  positive 
trend  among  the  young  Africans. 

Bobbo 's  cousin  offered  me  his  sister  to  take  back 
to  the  states  as  my  wife.  I  declined  politely,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  did  not  like  African  women.  Conscious 
of  diplomacy,  I  said  they  were  fine  but  that  I  was  not 
ready  to  get  married  any  time  soon.  He  persisted, 
explaining  that  African  women  make  great  wives.  I 
agreed  heartily  but  held  fast  to  my  original  position. 
This  was  only  the  first  of  many  women  offered  to  me 
in  Africa.  I  returned  to  the  states,  despite  the 
urgings  of  my  African  friends,  a  single  man. 

After  five  weeks  in  Cameroon,  we  moved  on  to 
the  Central  African  Republic  for  the  remainder  of 
our   training.    The   Central   African    Republic    is 
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slightly  larger  than  France  but  smaller  than  Texas, 
with  a  population  of  three  million  people.  The  coun- 
try is  one  of  the  ten  poorest  nations  of  the  world — in 
stark  contrast  to  its  comparably  highly  developed 
neighbor,  Cameroon.  The  climate  is  tropical,  and  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  rainy  season  which  normally 
begins  in  June  and  extends  to  late  November.  It 
rained  almost  everyday,  which,  although  sometimes 
an  inconvenience,  was  a  very  pleasant 
way  to  cool  off. 

In  the  Central  African  Republic,  we 
continued  studying  the  same  things  as 
we  had  in  Cameroon,  but  began  a  new 
language,  Sango,  and  began  our  techni- 
cal training.  Sango  is  a  tribal  trading 
language  (spoken  also  in  Zaire)  that  has 
spread  along  the  Ubangui  River.  At  first 
it  was  difficult  to  learn  because  the  pro- 
nunciation and  word  placement  are  so 
different  from  western  languages. 

Our  technical  classes  were  split  be- 
tween the  classroom  and  the  field.  We 
were  taught  all  types  of  agro-forestry 
and  gardening  techniques,  as  well  as 
ways  to  market  them  to  the  people  in 
our  villages.  All  agriculture  in  the  Cen- 
tral African  Republic  is  done  by  hand. 
Animal  labor  and  large  machinery  are 
too  expensive  and  often  unavailable. 
The  scarcity  of  water  makes  animal  la- 
bor even  less  practical.  The  people  use 
machetes  to  clear  the  land  of  all  trees, 
bushes,  grass,  and  roots.  The  field  is 
then  plowed  using  deep  shoveled  hoes. 

One  of  the  most  frustrating  chal- 
lenges for  volunteers  in  the  Peace  Corps 
was  convincing  the  African  villagers  to  try  new  meth- 
ods. For  instance,  it  was  a  challenge  even  to  get  them 
to  show  up  to  learn  our  new  farming  techniques.  Af- 
ter all,  they  had  been  farming  with  the  same  tech- 
niques for  centuries,  and  these  simple,  traditional 
methods  worked  fine  as  far  as  they  were  concerned. 
If  they  risked  trying  your  "new"  techniques  and 
failed,  they  might  have  nothing  to  feed  their  families 
the  following  year.  Spacing  crops  to  give  each  plant 
more  nutrients  and  increase  the  overall  yield  was 
seen  as  a  waste  of  field  space  to  most  villagers.  Nor 
could  they  grasp  the  concept  of  agro-forestry,  in 
which  a  farmer  plants  nitrogen-fixing  trees  between 
every  few  rows  of  crops  so  the  crops  do  not  deplete 
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the  soil  as  quickly.  For  a  farmer  who  had  just  cleared 
all  the  trees  in  his  field  by  hand,  the  idea  of  planting 
new  trees  was  preposterous,  especially  if  those  trees 
would  not  bear  fruit. 

As  in  Cameroon,  I  lived  with  a  family  in  the  Cen- 
tral African  Republic  during  my  training.  It  was  a 
very  large  Catholic  family,  and  I  had  trouble  figuring 
out  the  family  structure.  My  hosts  were  Faustin,  a  33- 
year-old  man,  and  his  wife,  Sylvie. 
Faustin  is  unusually  well-educated:  he 
has  his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees 
in  English,  speaks  impeccable  French, 
Sango,  and  even  some  Spanish,  and 
hopes  to  come  to  the  United  States 
someday  to  get  his  MBA. 

My  host  family  and  I  lived  in  a  sun- 
dried  mud  brick  house.  The  floor  was 
dirt,  and  there  was  no  electricity  and  no 
plumbing.  This  family,  like  the  ones  I 
had  seen  in  Cameroon,  is  very  paternal- 
istic. The  women  and  children  do  the 
majority   of  the   work;    the   men   and 
women  eat  separately;  and  polygamy  is 
common,  even  for  Christians.  The  chil- 
dren were  usually  around  the  house  half- 
clothed  in  filthy  rags.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  people  are  devout  Christians, 
love  their  children,  and  are  very  friendly 
and  generous  with  what  little  they  have. 
While  nearly  every  country  in  Central 
Africa  has  been  plagued  by  recent  strife 
and  civil  war,  the  Central  African  Repub- 
lic has  just  completed  its  first  ever  demo- 
cratic elections — and  without  incidence 
of  mass  violence.  This  was  not  only  a  first 
for  the  Central  African  Republic  but,  as 
the  current  United  States  ambassador, 
Robert  Gribbin,  C'68,  said,  a  first  for  all  of  Africa  as 
far  as  he  could  recollect.  It  was  a  very  exciting  time 
to  be  in  a  country  that  was  reforming  peacefully  af- 
ter having  been  exploited  for  years  both  by  the 
French  and  by  its  own  dictators. 

The  country's  most  infamous  ruler  was  Jean-Bedel 
Bokassa,  who  had  renamed  the  country  the  Central 
African  Empire  and  crowned  himself  Emperor  in 
Napoleonic  fashion,  with  an  extravagant  coronation 
the  government  could  ill  afford.  He  was  also  accused 
of  cannibalism  and  murdering  children.  As  he  fled 
office  to  Europe,  Bokassa  stole  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  government,  but  he  eventually  returned 
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and  was  put  in  prison. 

General  Andre  Kolingba,  the  most  recent  ruler, 
came  to  power  in  a  bloodless  coup  about  a  decade 
ago.  When  he  did  not  get  enough  votes  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  run-off  election  last  year,  he  declared  the 
election  null  and  void  and  then,  perceiving  the  im- 
minent unrest,  repealed  the  declaration.  Instead,  he 
strove  to  stop  the  elections  by  promoting  chaos  in 
the  country.  He  released  all  of  the 
country's  prisoners,  including  Bokassa, 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  their  crimes. 
(As  Bokassa  left  prison,  he  was  asked  if 
he  would  try  to  seize  power  again. 
Bokassa  responded  that  he  was  now  an 
old  man  and,  during  his  incarceration, 
had  found  God.  He  now  signs  his  letters 
the  "thirteenth  apostle.")  Kolingba's 
desperate  attempts  to  maintain  power 
through  a  series  of  unjust  means  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  the  Central  African 
Republic  proceeded  with  its  scheduled 
democratic  elections. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  newly 
elected  Ange  Patasse,  I  have  heard  that 
foreign  aid  has  returned  from  France 
and  other  countries,  allowing  the 
schools  to  resume  after  a  three-year  hia- 
tus. Due  to  a  lengthy  teachers'  strike 
against  the  former  dictatorial  govern- 
ment, many  children  had  lost  (or  never 
acquired)  the  ability  to  read  and  write. 
After  several  tumultuous  months  where 
it  was  a  common  occurrence  for  the  un- 
paid gendarmes  to  hold  up  banks  to  de- 
mand their  salaries,  civil  servants  of  all 
kinds  have  returned  to  work  with  pay. 
Streets  in  Bangui  are  being  repaved,  and  street  lights 
are  finally  being  repaired. 

Even  when  things  looked  bleak,  the  people  of  the 
Central  African  Republic  did  not  seem  discouraged 
or  depressed.  They  are  a  very  friendly  and  devoted 
people.  Because  most  Central  Africans  are  still  igno- 
rant of  wealth  and  technology  and  unaccustomed  to 
even  the  most  basic  comforts  of  western  life,  they  are 
simply  grateful  for  what  they  have.  (The  nearby 
Cameroonians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  television  to 
show  them  "Dynasty"  and  assume  that  all  Americans 
must  live  exactly  like  that.) 

Among  the  things  I  will  remember  most  clearly 
about  Africa  is  the  remarkable  difference  in  their 
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lifestyle.  Many  of  the  things  that  I  thought  would  be 
hardest  in  my  adjustment  to  African  life  (  food,  lack 
of  plumbing,  lack  of  electricity)  were  not  all  that  dif- 
ficult. In  fact,  one  of  my  favorite  times  of  the  day  was 
my  bath  at  sunset.  The  things  that  were  hardest  for 
me  and  for  many  of  the  other  volunteers  were  the 
loneliness,  the  need  to  fill  up  your  time  with  activity, 
the  desire  for  someone  with  whom  to  speak  English, 
and  the  many  frustrations  associated 
with  our  volunteer  work. 

Since  returning  to  the  United  States, 
I  have  been  distressed  by  the  cynicism 
and  inaction  that  consumes  many 
Americans.  We  must  not  forget  the  im- 
portance of  active  service  in  making  us 
who  we  are.  Community  service  does 
not  mean  simply  giving  money  and 
keeping  a  comfortable  distance,  but 
rather  rolling  up  our  sleeves  and  getting 
personally  involved  in  making  the  world 
and  the  community  our  world  and  our 
community.  When  John  F.  Kennedy  cre- 
ated the  Peace  Corps  in  1960,  he  of- 
fered Americans  a  means  to  do  just  that. 
My  activity  with  the  Peace  Corps  has 
provided  me  with  an  unparalleled  edu- 
cational experience.  Not  only  did  I  try 
to  help  some  strangers  to  help  them- 
selves and  to  understand  more  about 
the  American  culture,  I  also  grew  and 
flourished  along  the  way.  The  satisfac- 
tion of  helping  others  and  doing  a  diffi- 
cult job  well  can  flow  from  philanthropy 
performed  in  one's  own  neighborhood 
community  or  from  projects  under- 
taken in  the  community  of  the  world. 
Philanthropy  should  be  considered  part  of  anyone's 
basic  education,  for  it  is  in  giving  of  ourselves  that  we 
remember  what  it  is  to  be  human  and  can  strive  to 
enrich  the  world  around  us. 

I  had  two  primary  reasons  for  embarking  on  such 
an  adventure:  the  desire  to  aid  my  fellow  human  be- 
ings and  the  allure  of  a  unique  experience  to  learn 
more  about  the  world  around  me  and  myself.  Little 
did  I  know  how  much  my  African  Peace  Corps  expe- 
rience would  affect  me,  not  only  physically,  but  also 
emotionally.  Through  my  experience,  I  have  discov- 
ered a  small  sense  of  what  drives  this  vast  continent, 
a  land  largely  undiscovered  and  often  overlooked  by 
westerners. 
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(When  Nomzamo  Matyumza, 
C'95,  learned  that  there 
would  be  multiracial  elec- 
tions in  her  native  South 
Africa  for  the  first  time  in  the 
country's  history,  she  knew  that  she 
would  have  to  participate  despite 
her  situation — the  fact  that  she  was 
at  a  small  liberal  arts  college  in  Ten- 
nessee thousands  of  miles  from  her 
homeland.  A  junior  at  Sewanee, 
Matyumza  traveled  to  Atlanta  to  join 
other  South  Africans  as  they  voted  in 
their  country's  monumental  elec- 
tion. 

The  daughter  of  a  Grahamstown  housekeeper, 
Matyumza  says  that  getting  the  chance  to  study  at 
Sewanee  has  been  nothing  short  of  miraculous.  Her 
life  has  never  been  easy.  She  grew  up  without  elecuic- 
ity  and  with  only  a  tiny  cookstove  to  prepare  meals, 
which  were  at  times  scarce.  One  of  six  children,  she 
had  to  fight  to  survive.  For  her,  attending  high 
school —  at  a  cost  of  about  $10  each  year — was  a  daily 
struggle,  and  something  of  a  luxury,  within  the  apart- 
heid machinery  that  systematically  deprived  black 
South  Africans  of  economic  and  educational  opportu- 
nities. She  talks  of  chemistry  classes  conducted  without 
lab  experiments  because  funding  for  equipment  just 
wasn't  there.  School  uniforms  were  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive and  she  jokes  of  being  "on  the  way  to  gradua- 
tion" before  she  assembled  a  full  outfit,  thanks  mostly 
to  gifts  from  her  brothers  and  sister — a  sweater  here,  a 
pair  of  shoes  there — who  were  anxious  to  support  her 
efforts.  Her  school  didn't  have  a  library.  And  she  al- 
most never  could  afford  to  buy  books  for  classes.  When 
she  did,  she  took  all  of  her  notes  on  the  text's  end  pa- 
pers and  margins,  unable  to  purchase  an  official  note- 
book. Many  of  her  friends  and  four  of  her  siblings,  says 
Matyumza,  gave  up  that  struggle  and  dropped  out  of 
school.  In  doing  so  they  often  gave  up  their  dreams  of 
a  better  life.  That  is  why  the  University's  current  Arch- 


bishop Desmond  Tutu  Scholar  says 
she  must  return  home. 

"It  is  very  important  for  me  to  go 
back.  I  owe  it  to  the  community  in 
Grahamstown — they  have  been  so 
wonderful  to  me — and  to  my  family," 
says  Matyumza.  The  first  in  her  family 
to  finish  high  school  and  attend  a  uni- 
versity, she  hopes  to  motivate  younger 
community  members  to  stay  in 
school.  "I  want  to  show  them  the  im- 
portance of  education.  Some  of  them 
have  seen  that  already.  Since  I've 
been  here,  people  in  my  community 
see  this  path  that  has  been  opened  to  them.  They  see  a 
light  at  the  end.  So,  I  would  love  to  keep  that  going." 

A  German  major  at  Sewanee,  who  also  speaks  four 
other  languages  (Xhosa,  her  tribal  tongue,  English, 
Zulu,  and  Afrikaans) ,  Matyumza  says  she  also  has  an  in- 
terest in  furthering  the  effort  for  women's  rights  within 
the  black  community  in  South  Africa.  Matyumza  points  J 
to  two  women  whose  influence  in  her  life  ultimately  led 
her  to  Sewanee.  Ntombezintlanu  Dwane,  principal  at 
her  high  school,  and  Thamie  Tisani,  professor  of  lan- 
guages at  Rhodes  University  in  Grahamstown — who  ac- 
tually recommended  Nomzamo  for  Archbishop  Tutu's 
scholarship,  both  served  as  examples.  "They  were  so 
wonderful.  If  it  weren't  for  Mrs.  Tisani,  I  would  have 
never  come  to  Sewanee."  Aiding  and  guiding  young 
girls  through  school,  like  the  two  women  who  helped 
her  might  be  one  way  in  which  she  can  make  a  differ- 
ence in  a  country  where  far  more  black  men  graduate 
from  high  school  than  do  women. 

Yet,  with  the  fall  of  apartheid,  opportunities  for 
women  and  men  should  improve,  though  Matyumza 
isn't  sure  what  she'll  find  when  she  goes  home  next 
summer  for  the  first  time  in  four  years.  One  thing  she 
hopes  to  find  is  a  new  life  for  her  family.  "I  hope  that 
things  will  be  better  when  I  go  back.  I  want  to  help 
make  them  better  for  my  mom  and  my  family.  " 

— -Joe  Romano 
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OTM  AND  JIM 

REFLECTIONS  FROM  A  RWANDAN  PEACE 

CORPS  VOLUNTEER 


Adrienne  Paul,  C'90,  was 
there  before  the  mad- 
ness and  the  horror.  Be- 
fore the  massacres  that 

have  left  an  estimated  1  mil- 
lion Rwandans  dead,  tens  of 
thousands  killed  in  the  most  per- 
sonal way — hacked  to  death  with 
machetes  by  their  neighbors.  Be- 
fore the  flood  of  refugees,  first 
Tutsis,  then  Hutus,  desperately  leav- 
ing the  country  only  to  find  more 
death  in  the  form  of  cholera  that 
has  ravaged  the  border  camps. 

While  Paul  trained  in  neighboring  Zaire  in 
1990  for  her  service  in  the  Peace  Corps,  they  called 
Rwanda  the  "Switzerland  of  Africa."  The  systems  all 
worked  and  you  didn't  have  to  bribe  people  for  ba- 
sic services,  Peace  Corps  veterans  told  her.  There 
was  relative  political  stability.  Rwanda  was  a  "cush 
post,"  they  said. 

A  month  before  Paul  was  to  leave  for 
Rwanda,  the  beginnings  of  the  civil  war  which  rav- 
ages the  country  today  broke  out.  There  was  not  the 
widespread  terror  then,  just  isolated  skirmishes  be- 
tween Tutsi  rebels  and  Hutu  government  forces. 
After  waiting  for  a  couple  of  months,  Paul  was  told 
that  the  country  was  safe  and  transported  to  her 
post  in  Rwanda 

As  she  traveled  to  a  village  outside  the  city  of 
Butare  near  the  Burundi  border,  she  saw  why 
people  had  spoken  so  fondly  of  Rwanda.  The  roll- 
ing hills  were  dotted  with  farms  and  banana  trees; 
the  land  was  vibrant  and  rich.  "I  was  really  happy  to 
be  there.  It  was  a  beautiful  country,"  recalls  Paul. 
"It's  called  the  land  of  a  thousand  hills." 

In  the  village  of  Nyantanga  she  worked  at  a 
health  center,  encountering  the  sobering  realides  of 
life  in  rural  Africa.  "We  ran  a  nutrition  program 
where  malnourished  children  would  come  and  we 
would  assess  their  health.  We  would  provide  them 
with  meals.  Depending  on  their  state  of  health,  they 


would  come  once  a  week,  three 
times  a  week,  or  five  times  a  week. 
In  exchange,  the  parents  would 
work  in  the  garden,"  she  says. 

"The  malnutrition  rate  of 
children  between  infants  and  five 
year  olds  would  vary  between  20 
and  40  percent,  which  is  extremely 
high.  Part  of  the  program  was 
about  education — teaching  them 
about  nutrition  and  hygiene  and 
birth  control." 

For  two  years,  she  lived  and 
worked  in  the  village,  becoming  a 
part  of  the  daily  lives  of  the  people.  "We  went  to 
people's  weddings.  We  went  to  their  children's  bap- 
tisms. We  were  very  much  involved  in  the  life  of  the 
community."  After  her  stint  in  the  Peace  Corps,  she 
stayed  on  in  Rwanda,  working  for  a  year  for  the  En- 
glish-teaching center  which  was  part  of  the  U.  S.  em- 
bassy." 

Yet  she  never  had  an  inkling  of  the  violence 
that  would  break  out  after  she  left  the  country  in 
1993.  "I  had  no  idea  that  anything  like  this  could 
ever  happen.  When  I  left,  things  were  going  really 
well.  Both  sides  were  about  to  sign  a  peace  accord, 
they  were  going  to  have  general  elections. 

"Rwandans  as  I  know  them  are  very  loving, 
caring  people  who  will  bend  over  backwards  to  do 
something  for  you.  I  knew  Hutus  and  Tutsis  who  got 
along  with  each  other." 

"In  talking  with  other  Peace  Corps  workers 
who  were  there,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  this  undercurrent  all  along,  and  because 
we  were  not  Rwandans,  we  couldn't  see  it." 
Currently  teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language  to 
international  students  in  Maryville,  Tenn.,  Paul  plans 
to  return  to  Africa  to  help  with  the  relief  efforts  in 
the  border  camps.  "I  feel  the  need  to  do  something. 
It's  frustrating  for  me  to  be  here  and  see  all  these 
things  in  the  news  and  not  be  able  to  do  anything," 
she  says.  — Robert  Bradford 
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WHAT'S 
NEXT? 


For  some  people, 

retirement  is  an  eagerly 

awaited  time  to  oaet 

off  the  shackles  of  a 

long  career  and  begin  In 

earnest  the  practice  of 

Inertia,  leisure  pursuits, 

or  hobbles.  For  others 

the  concept  is 

unthinkable — they  just 

cant  quit.  Were  are  the 

stories  of  three  such 

people. 


BYJOE ROMANO 
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Sewanee/September  1994 


BILL  SPENCER,  C'41,  doesn't  really 
know  what  it  means  to  slow  down. 
Eleven  years  after  he  officially  retired, 
he  divides  his  time  between  world  travel  and 
keeping  his  entrepreneurial  skills  sharp 
through  various  ventures  in  the  world  of  bio- 
technology.  "Yon  just  wouldn't  believe  how 
many  things  I've  gotten  involved  in  since  I 
retired,"  he  says. 

Spencer  graduated  from  Sewanee  with  a 
degree  in  chemistry  and  tried  a  year  of  medi- 
cal school,  but  found  the  urge  to  serve  his 
nation  during  World  War  II  impossible  to  re- 
sist. As  a  member  of  the  Marine  Corps,  he 
took  part  in  five  amphibious  landings  and  was 
ultimately  a  part  of  the  first  forces  that  occu- 
pied Japan  after  the  dropping  of  the  atomic 
bomb. 

After  the  war,  Spencer  purchased  a  small 
business  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  with  fellow 
Sewanee  alumnus,  Caldwell  Marks,  C'42.  "We 
built  that  thing  over  the  years,"  says  Spencer, 
"into  a  big,  big  company.  We  were  one  of  the 
early  niche  companies."  That  big  company  ul- 
timately became  known  as  Motion  Industries, 
producing  bearings  and  mechanical  power 
transmission  equipment  for  industry.  "Any- 
time you  see  a  machine  that's  got  a  rotating 
shaft,  we  sold  something  to  go  on  it." 

Spencer  retired  as  head  of  the  business  he 
helped  build  in  1983.  But  it  wasn't  long  be- 
fore a  new  venture  came  knocking  on  his 
door.  "I  really  never  thought  about  quitting," 
he  says,  "I  just  changed  careers."  Alter  leaving 
Motion  Industries,  he  was  approached  by  Dr. 
Claude  Bennett,  then  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  medicine,  now  president,  at  the 
University  of  Alabama-Birmingham,  who 
asked  if  Spencer  could  help  with  new  biotech 
ventures  the  institution  had  begun.  "They 
had  some  great  research  going,  and  they 
needed  someone  who  knew  the  business  end 
of  things.  So  I  joined  them  and  became  the 
chairman  of  what  was  known  as  Molecular 
Engineering  Associates."  His  first  task  with 
this  company  was  to  raise  the  money  needed 
to  commercialize  the  products  of  its  research. 
One  of  the  spinoff  businesses  from  Molecular 
Engineering  Associates  is  a  company  called 
Secretech,  which  is  now  seeking  approval  for 
the  production  of  an  oral  influenza  vaccine. 

It  wasn't  long  before  Spencer's  reputation 


in  the  biotech  industry  spread  and  he  was 
again  approached  for  help,  this  time  by  a 
company  called  BioCryst,  which  is  developing 
compounds  to  fight  various  disease  enzymes. 
Spencer's  work  with  this  company  ultimately 
led  to  its  transition  from  a  private  to  a  publicly 
held  firm. 

Spencer  doesn't  spend  all  of  his  time  work- 
ing with  biotech  projects.  Among  his  other 
undertakings  as  a  retiree,  he  successfully 
headed  a  $20  million-plus  fund  drive  as  chair- 
man of  the  Birmingham  Museum  of  Art.  "We 
just  finished  a  marvelous  expansion  there.  We 
completely  refurbished  the  whole  museum. 
It's  really  a  beautiful  museum. 

"To  say  the  least,  I've  kept  myself  busy  since 
I've  retired,"  says  Spencer.  He's  been  so  busy, 
in  fact,  that  he  complains  his  golf  game  has 
suffered  a  bit.  "I  don't  have  enough  time  to 
practice." 

When  he  isn't  working  with  a  new  business 
venture,  Spencer  can  usually  be  found  travel- 
ing around  the  world.  Early  this  summer  he 
headed  out  on  a  photo  safari  in  Tanzania  with 
his  19-year  old  grandson.  And,  in  recent 
years,  he  has  traveled  to  Jordan,  Egypt,  and 
other  countries  in  the  Middle  East. 

Spencer  even  has  a  ranch  in  south  Ala- 
bama where  he  raises  catfish  and  cattle. 

For  those  who  would  consider  a  sedentary 
retirement,  Spencer  has  some  advice.  "Any- 
body that  retires  and  just  quits  is  doing  him- 
self a  great  disfavor.  You  stay  so  much  more 
vital  if  you  stay  busy.  If  you  don't,  you  can  lose 
everything." 


"Anybody  that 

retires  and  just 

quits  is  doing 

himself  a  great 

disfavor.  You  stay  so 

much  more  vital  if 

you  stay  busy.  If  you 

don't,  you  can  lose 

everything." 


Bill  Spencer,  C'41 
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"Every  chapter  of 
my  life  has  been  an 

interesting 
experience,  primarily 

because  of  the 

fascinating  people 

that  you  meet." 

John  Allin,  C'43 


T  HAS  BEEN  A  LONG  JOURNEY  for  the 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Allin,  C'43,  T'45,  H'62,  the 
man  who  entered  Sewanee  from  the  Dio- 
cese of  Arkansas,  in  his  words,  as  "a  very  green 
freshman"  during  the  fall  of  1939  and  ulti- 
mately rose  to  become  chancellor  of  his  alma 
mater  and  the  23rd  presiding  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  With  a  smile,  he  says  that 
his  most  significant  accomplishment  as  head 
of  the  church  was  merely  "surviving,"  but  in 
so  doing,  Allin  has  earned  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues  and  peers  and  established  himself 
as  one  of  the  voices  that  will  contribute  to  the 
church  community  for  years  to  come. 

When  Allin  left  Sewanee's  School  of  Theol- 
ogy in  1945,  he  was  sent  to  a  newly  established 
mission  in  Arkansas.  He  expected  to  be  there 
only  a  few  months  until  he  received  a 
chaplain's  commission,  but  World  War  II 
ended  before  that  happened  and  he  instead 
spent  five  years  at  the  mission.  Allin  was  next 
called  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  had  a  variety 
of  tasks.  Among  these  were  serving  as  chap- 
lain to  New  Orleans'  Episcopal  college  stu- 
dents and  as  city  missioner,  visiting  hospitals, 
prisons  and  homes  for  the  elderly.  By  then  a 
board  member  for  the  All  Saints' Junior  Col- 
lege and  Preparatory  School,  Allin  became 
involved  in  the  search  to  find  a  new  headmas- 
ter for  the  institution.  But  the  search  came  up 
empty  and  Allin  was  coaxed  into  becoming 
the  school's  rector  and  headmaster.  That  as- 
signment lasted  three  years  until  he  was 
elected  bishop  coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Mississippi  in  1961.  In  1966,  he  assumed  the 
bishop's  chair. 

Little  more  than  a  dozen  years  after  he  first 
became  bishop  coadjutor,  in  1973,  Allin  was 
again  called  to  higher  office  and  elected  pre- 
siding bishop.  It  was  this  office  that  took  him 
around  the  world  three  times  to  visit  each  of 
the  church's  dioceses  and  that  brought  him 
to  the  White  House — where  he  would  visit  his 
old  friend,  George  Bush,  whom  he'd  met  as  a 
young  congressman.  For  12  years,  Allin 
served  in  this  office,  gaining  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  people  who  make  up  the 
worldwide  Anglican  community  as  he  trav- 
eled from  continent  to  continent.  "Every 
chapter  of  my  life  has  been  an  interesting  ex- 
perience, primarily  because  of  the  fascinating 
people  that  you  meet,"  he  says.  "At  every  turn 


you  met  an  infinite  variety  of  people,  and  you 
would  do  your  best  to  respond  and  relate.  I 
think  the  key  word  is  relate.  That's  what  reli- 
gion is  about:  maintaining,  restoring,  and 
strengthening  relationships,  which  is  what  we 
understand  to  be  the  Christian  mission." 

It  is  these  diverse  experiences  that  the 
bishop  hopes  to  draw  upon  and  distill  as  he 
reflects  upon  his  life.  "One  of  the  rewarding 
things  about  survival  is  reaching  what  I  have 
come  to  describe  as  the  realm  of 
unofficialdom.  It  is  a  great  realm  if  you  arrive 
with  sufficient  energy,  and  some  wits  left,  to 
take  a  view  back  as  you  look  forward  and  to 
evaluate."  Throughout  his  life,  even  from  the 
time  he  was  at  Sewanee,  Allin  says  he  lived 
and  worked  within  the  confines  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  structure.  Unofficialdom  gives 
him  the  opportunity  to  be  free  of  the  restric- 
tions of  organization  yet  examine  his  life 
within  the  Christian  community. 

"I  hope  in  this  chapter  to  sort  out  my  expe- 
riences and  to  test  some  of  my  assumptions.  I 
think  I'll  learn  a  lot." 

His  ponderings  will  be  many,  ranging  from 
his  examination  of  the  Church  organization 
to  the  need  for  greater  unity  among  the 
world's  people  and  varying  religions.  "We've 
talked  about  the  United  States  as  being  the 
great  'melting  pot.'  That's  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  figures  we  could  use,  because 
stew  that  is  overcooked  is  nothing.  The  term 
'salad  bowl'  would  be  better — a  good  variety. 
The  United  States  must  become  a  place 
where  the  ethnic  groups  are  able  to  flourish 
and  relate  and  you  have  this  variety.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  church.  If  we  can  build  bridges 
and  appreciate  the  various  expressions,  come 
to  understand  the  love  of  the  Lord,  that's 
where  the  future  lies." 

These  are  the  tasks  that  now  occupy  Allin 's 
time.  And,  as  he  commits  thoughts  to  essays, 
he  hopes  to  invite  discussion  and  conversa- 
tion. "I  think  we  must  stimulate  good  conver- 
sation; that's  dreadfully  hard  in  this  day  and 
age.  And  unless  we  do  that,  we  can't  have 
good  communication.  Without  that  you  can't 
have  community.  And  unless  you  are  a  com- 
munity, you  don't  have  any  understanding  of 
communion.  It  is  in  this  spirit  of  invitation  to 
conversation  that  I  hope  to  spend  some 
time." 
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AFTER  40  YEARS  practicing  pediatric 
medicine,  Dr.  David  Lockhart,  C'43, 
appears  as  if  he  is  just  getting  warmed 
up.  Though  he  has  officially  "retired"  from 
his  group  practice  in  Concord,  N.C.,  it's  a 
little  hard  to  tell.  A  veteran  of  World  War  II 
who  earned  his  medical  degree  from  Duke 
University,  Lockhart  continues  to  work  at  a 
pediatric  clinic  five  days  a  week,  but  that's  just 
one  of  the  things  that  keep  his  days  filled. 
He's  also  a  member  of  the  county  Child  Pro- 
tection Team  which  investigates  child  abuse. 
And,  it  was  almost  immediately  after  leaving 
his  pediatric  practice  that  Lockhart  began  to 
busy  himself  with  the  creation  of  a  free  clinic 
for  the  area's  needy  residents. 

"If  youjust  sit  around  and  read  or  play  golf, 
I  think  you  stagnate.  You  have  to  keep  going 
and  keep  doing.  I've  always  felt  that  if  you 
take  from  the  community,  you  ought  to  put 
back  into  it." 

These  days,  Lockhart  is  giving  back  to  the 
community  through  his  work  with  the  clinic. 
The  idea  to  create  the  facility  was  born  after 
Lockhart  and  his  good  friend,  Dr.  George 
Liles,  a  retired  surgeon,  attended  a  confer- 
ence on  care  of  the  indigent.  Lockhart  says 
that  provided  some  of  the  spark  that  would 
lead  them  to  establish  a  facility  to  care  for 
those  uninsured  who  aren't  covered  by  either 
medicare  or  medicaid.  With  a  grant  from  the 
Cannon  Foundation  in  Concord  and  space 
given  to  them  by  the  local  hospital,  Lockhart 
and  Liles  put  their  plan  in  action  and  opened 
the  Community  Free  Clinic. 

Serving  as  the  clinic's  medical  director, 
Lockhart  coordinates  the  efforts  of  nearly  20 
volunteer  physicians,  who  are  still  in  active 
practice,  two  retired  pharmacists,  several  lab 
technicians,  and  one  paid  employee  (a  re- 
tired nurse).  A  laboratory  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
does  the  clinic's  tests  without  charge,  and 
Lockhart  says  that  the  area's  specialists  have 
agreed  to  treat  patients  referred  to  them  by 
the  clinic  free  of  cost.  To  be  eligible  for  free 
treatment,  patients  can  earn  no  more  than 
120  percent  of  the  established  poverty  guide- 
line, though  Lockhart  says  they  sometimes 
see  people  who  make  more  but  whose  cir- 
cumstances prevent  them  from  paying. 

"The  people  we  are  seeing  have  suffered 
the  ravages  of  poor  care.  Many  of  these  35- 


and  40- year-old  people  that  we  treat  look  like 
they're  50.  They  haven't  taken  care  of  them- 
selves, and  they  have  chronic  problems.  I  had 
a  roofer  in  who  had  bad  knees  and  phlebitis 
of  his  calves.  He  was  crawling  around  on  roofs 
with  knees  that  he  could  hardly  walk  on. 
We're  trying  to  get  him  out  of  that  job  and 
into  vocational  rehabilitation  to  train  him  to 
do  something  with  his  physical  disabilities," 
says  Lockhart.  "That's  the  kind  of  thing  we 
do.  We're  more  than  a  medical  service;  we  try 
to  do  social  service,  too."  Lockhart  says  that 
he  hopes  to  work  out  an  arrangement  with 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
to  provide  interns  from  the  school's  social  ser- 
vice department  who  will  work  at  the  clinic. 

For  many  of  the  people  now  treated  at  the 
free  clinic,  finding  care  in  the  past  usually 
meant  a  trip  to  the  emergency  room.  "We  did 
a  survey  of  our  county,  and  in  our  emergency 
room — which  is  the  primary  source  of  care 
for  people  without  insurance — there  were 
some  6,000  people  treated  in  the  year  before 
we  started  the  clinic  who  couldn't  afford 
medicine,  couldn't  afford  treatment,  or 
didn't  pay,"  says  Lockhart.  The  cost  of  pre- 
scription medicine,  says  Lockhart,  is  almost  as 
large  a  hurdle  for  the  indigent  as  is  the  cost  of 
their  care.  The  volunteer  physicians  often  dis- 
tribute the  free  samples  they  receive  from  the 
pharmaceutical  companies  directly  to  the 
clinic's  patients.  "We  have  a  lot  of  people  who 
come  through  there  and  they  really  don't 
need  us,  but  they  need  the  medication,"  he 
says.  "We're  finding  that  is  a  fairly  large  ser- 
vice we  are  performing."  For  people  with 
chronic  illnesses,  the  cost  of  medication  can 
be  even  more  daunting.  This  is  a  problem 
that  Lockhart,  in  cooperation  with  drug 
manufacturers,  is  working  to  address.  He  also 
hopes  that  the  clinic  will  be  able  to  offer  den- 
tal care  at  some  point  in  the  future. 

Though  demanding,  Lockhart  says  the 
clinic  work  has  been  very  rewarding.  "It's 
great  to  see  the  volunteers  coming  in  and 
how  excited  they  get  about  what  we're  doing. 
Our  community  has  really  accepted  this  full 
force.  I  think  that  there  will  always  be  a  place 
in  our  society  for  humanitarian  efforts,  and  I 
think  that  the  free  clinic  will  always  be 
needed." 


"If  you  just  sit 

around  and  read  or 

play  golf,  I  think  you 

stagnate.  You  have 

to  keep  going  and 

keep  doing.  I've 

always  felt  that  if 

you  take  from  the 

community,  you 

ought  to  put 

back  into  it." 


David  Lockhart,  C'43 
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Churches  and 
chapels  are  both 

people  and 
physical  entities. 

The  people  are 

their  life?  but  the 

stones,  fonts, 

altars,  pulpits, 

and  windows 

represent  their 

permanence,  and 

the  permanence  of 

the  faith  they 

represent. 


Chapels,  Chaplains,  and  Holy  Places 

Far  many  who  have  lived,  studied,  or  just  visited  Sewanee, 
the  Mountain  is  a  holy  place.  Its  beauty  is  both  awe  inspir- 
ing and  profoundly  peaceful.  God  surely  walks  its  woods 
and  trails,  ready  to  encounter  us  if  we  but  look  and  listen.  It  is 
a  special  place  where  one  can  regularly  have  one's  feet  firmly 
on  die  ground  and  one's  head  in  the  clouds  at  the  same  time. 
It  would  be  hubris  and  folly  to  think  diat  those  of  us  who  in- 
habit this  Mountain  always  behave  as  if  we  are  aware  diat  God 
is  in  our  midst,  but  die  place  still  seems  to  try  to  call  forth  die 
best  in  us. 

As  holy  as  die  Mountain  itself  may  be,  specific  locales  on 
it  try  to  focus  our  minds  and  emotions  on  diings  spiritual  in  a 
special  way.  The  Cross  is  a  very  powerful  presence  to  many, 
and  not  just  those  passionate  about  sunsets  or  one  another. 
The  chapels  and  churches  of  Sewanee  call  us  to  worship  and 
praise;  to  lives  of  faidi,  hope,  and  love;  to  transformation, 
commitment,  and  action.  Otey  parish  and  St.  James,  Midway, 
have  long  been  vital  parts  of  die  lives  of  local  Episcopalian 
residents,  seminarians,  and  visitors.  The  area  churches  of 
many  other  denominations  proclaim  a  lively  and  living  faidi, 
as  students  of  Geny  Smith's  and  Don  Armenrrout's  courses 
and  many  odier  worshippers  have  frequently  discovered  to 
dieir  lasting  benefit.  All  of  the  priests  and  pastors  and  a  host 
of  devoted  lay  men  and  women  seem  to  be  ever  present  and 
responsive  to  die  too  numerous  moments  of  tragedy  and  to 
other  needs  of  all  sorts.  I  celebrate  these  colleagues,  friends, 
fellow  Christian  toilers  in  their  glorious  (if  sometimes  ser- 
pent-infested) vineyard. 

Churches  and  chapels  are  both  people  and  physical  enti- 
ties. The  people  are  dieir  life;  but  die  stones,  fonts,  altars, 
pulpits,  and  windows  represent  their  permanence,  and  the 
permanence  of  die  faidi  diey  represent. 

Among  the  people,  die  University  of  die  South  has  been 
blessed,  far  more  often  dian  not,  with  special  and  wonderful 
chaplains.  In  recent  years,  Sam  Lloyd  did  so  much  to  heal 
spiritual  wounds  and  re-establish  a  vivid  and  credible  religious 
presence  on  the  campus,  bodi  among  students  and  faculty 
and  in  die  community.  His  vision  and  Sam  Williamson's  and 
Bob  Keele's  and  mine  of  nurturing  a  more  positive,  inte- 
grated relationship  between  the  seminary  and  die  College, 
widi  All  Saints'  Chapel  as  one  of  the  vital  focal  points,  has 
flourished.  Sam  and  I  also  valued  our  relationship  with  Cliff 
Schane  and  Otey  parish.  Seminarians  serve  actively  at  All 
Saints'  and  at  Otey.  Faculty  worship  at  both  places.  On  Good 
Friday,  when  die  vice-chancellor,  die  chaplain,  the  rector  of 
Otey,  and  die  dean  of  die  School  of  Theology,  joined  by  large 
numbers  of  students,  faculty,  staff,  and  paiishi<  mei-s,  syinbt  >li- 
cally  and  literally  bear  the  cross  from  die  parish  church  up 
University  Avenue  to  the  chapel,  a  powerful  sense  of  the  unity 
of  our  life  of  faith  together  in  diis  place  shines  forth  amidst 
the  sorrow  of  diat  day. 


But  diings  do  change  in  Sewanee,  even  as  they  stay,  in 
many  ways,  essentially  die  same.  Tradition  is  a  deep,  flowing 
river,  not  an  enclosed,  stagnant  lake.  People  go  and  people 
come.  Buildings  are  created,  abandoned,  and  transformed. 
Chaplain  Lloyd  has  taken  himself  (and  his  family)  off  to  Bos- 
ton to  guide  die  historic  Trinity  Church. 

Chancellor  Gray,  as  wonderful  and  dedicated  a  priest, 
bishop,  and  alumnus  as  he  is,  was  not  willing  to  be  interim 
chaplain  for  life.  After  months  of  hard  work,  I  think  it  can  be 
said  that  one  of  the  undoubted  successes  of  die  past  aca- 
demic year  was  die  calling  of  Tom  Ward  to  be  die  new  chap- 
lain: College  alumnus,  Rhodes  Scholar,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Nashville;  a  person,  as  I  said  in  my  installation  ser- 
mon, "of  great  gifts,  great  accomplishments,  great  sensitivity, 
and  great  height"  and,  like  his  predecessor,  a  genuine  man 
of  prayer.  I  have  known  Tom  since  we  were  students  togedier 
at  Oxford  all  those  many  years  ago;  and  I  have  confidence 
diat  he  will  continue  to  cultivate  the  seeds  that  odiei"s  have 
sown — and  no  doubt  sow  a  few  of  his  own. 

In  the  meantime,  old  St.  Luke's  Chapel  has  been  restored, 
renovated,  and  transformed — and  not  abandoned.  It  re- 
mains a  consecrated  chapel,  a  place  where  seminarians,  un- 
dergraduates, and  odiers  have,  for  die  past  two  years,  sung 
Compline  four  nights  each  week.  Now  it  will  be  primarily 
used  as  a  space  to  experience  God's  gifts  of  music  and  poetiy 
in  an  intimate  setting.  But  we  also  intend  to  celebrate  die 
Eucharist  diere  regularly. 

Perhaps  this  summer  is  one  of  the  greatest  moments  in 
the  institutional  and  spiritual  history  of  die  School  of  Theol- 
ogy as  we  begin  our  planning  (and  final  fund-raising)  for  our 
new  chapel — to  be  designed  by  the  outstanding  Arkansas 
architect  Fay  Jones.  (You  might  want  to  look  for  College  alum 
Robert  Ivy's  book  on  Fay  Jours  [Washington:  AIA  Press,  1992] 
in  your  library  or  bookstore.)  For  10  years,  we  have  wor- 
shipped five  days  a  week  in  a  fine  lecture  hall,  Hargrove  Au- 
ditorium— a  beloved  place  for  some,  the  "Pit"  for  many  oth- 
ers. Although  I  am  sure  that  God  has  been  in  that  holy  place, 
too,  it  is  time  to  create  our  own  distinctive  chapel  that  will  at 
once  be  a  glorious  place  of  worship  and  a  deeply  functional 
teaching  facility,  to  supplement,  not  to  compete  witii,  All 
Saints'.  We  anticipate  beginning  construction  by  next  sum- 
mer and  hope  that  this  glorious  new  sacred  place  will  be  an 
added  incentive  for  you  to  visit  or  revisit  the  holy  Mountain 
and  find  here  for  yourself  the  inspiration  and  nurture  diat 
each  of  us  so  desperately  needs  eveiy  day. 

The  Very  Rev'd  Dr  Guy  Fitch  Lyti  e.  III 

Dean 

Copies  of  Dean  Lytle's  .sermons  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  on  Chaplain 
Lloyd's  "final  Sun  flay  "  ( "The  Sower  of  Good  Seeds,  "  7/18/93)  and 
at  Chaplain  Ward's  installation  ("Vocation,  Place,  and  Work," 
4/24/94)  are  available  by  uniting  to  the  Rev  'd  Robert  Creamer,  direc- 
tor of  Church  Relations,  School  of  Theology,  University  of  the  South, 
335  Tennessee  Avenue,  Sewanee,  77V  37383-1000. 
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Women's  Track  Team  Achieves 
Unprecedented  Threepeat' 

For  the  third  time  in  as  many  years,  the  Sewanee 
women's  track  team  has  taken  home  the  Southern 
Collegiate  Athletic  Conference  (SCAC)  champion- 
ship title.  And,  for  the  first  time  in  the  University's  his- 
tory, a  member  of  the  women's  track  team,  Daphne 
Skipper,  C'94,  competed  in  the  national  champion- 
ships. 

A  1,500-meter  specialist  who  also  ran  in  the  10, (((IO- 
meter event  dining  the  regular  season  to  help  provide 
added  depth  to  the  team,  Skipper  finished  the  national 
competition  in  the  tenth  spot  at  the  end  of  an  extremely 
fast  race. 

As  coach  of  the  women's  team  for  the  past  13  years, 
Cliff  Afton  says  Skipper's  success  was  particularly  re- 
warding. "It's  exciting  with  somebody  like  Daphne.  She 
is  so  easy  to  work  with  and  everything  she  does  is  top 
notch."  Skipper,  who  graduated  as  valedictorian  of  her 
class  and  was  selected  as  an  alternate  for  an  NCAA  Post- 
graduate Scholarship,  was  an  all-conference  basketball 
player  and  cross-country  runner.  She  was  voted  the  fe- 
male athlete  of  the  year  as  a  track  runner  in  the  SCAC. 

"We  weren't  sure  we  could  win  the  conference  this 
year,  just  because  of  numbers  of  people,  and  Daphne 
said,  Til  be  glad  to  run  the  10,000  if  it  helps.'  That's  the 
kind  of  person  she  is,"  says  Afton.  "Whatever  it  takes, 
she's  going  to  do.  She  ran  the  10,000  and  she  won  it." 
Skipper's  determination  led  her  to  set  conference 
records  in  the  1,500-  and  3,000-meter  events,  and  a 
Sewanee  record  in  the  800-meter  race. 

And  Skipper  wasn't  the  only  record-setter  on  the  tal- 
ented squad.  By  season's  end,  Michelle  Parks,  C'96,  had 
claimed  both  conference  and  Sewanee  records  for  the 
200-meter  race  while  Kiisha  Walker,  C'94,  finished  her 
career  as  the  University's  all-time  scoring  leader. 

Though  it  might  have  seemed  a  daunting  task,  at  the 
beginning  oflast  season,  to  motivate  a  team  that  had 
already  won  two  championships,  Afton  says  he  just  tried 
to  coax  steadv  improvement  from  his  team.  "We  very 
seldom  talk  about  winning.  I  think  that's  too  much  pres- 
sure. We  talk  about  improvement.  That's  the  philoso- 
phy of  my  whole  program.  Let's  improve.  If  you're  All 
American,  great,  let's  improve.  If  you  never  ran  a  day  in 
your  life,  let's  improve,"  says  Afton.  "If  every  single  indi- 
vidual improves,  and  they  run,  or  throw,  or  jump  better 
than  they've  ever  done — and  we  finish  last — that's  not 
a  loss.  It  may  not  look  good  on  paper  to  those  who  don't 
understand  the  program,  but  how  can  you  feel  bad 
about  losing  when  everybody's  done  better  than  they've 
ever  done  in  their  life.  So,  I  just  work  on  improvement. 
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Everybody  focuses  on  what  they're  going  to  do  individu- 
ally and  the  winning  takes  care  of  itself." 

Not  only  has  Alton's  philosophy  paid  off  in  champi- 
onships— his  teams  have  earned  five  during  his  ca- 
reer— but  his  peers  have  recognized  his  formula  for  suc- 
cess by  voting  him  the  conference  coach  of  the  year  for 
the  past  three  seasons. 

Though  he  is  pleased  with  the  recognition  of  his  fel- 
low coaches,  Afton  knows  it  wouldn't  possible  without 
the  efforts  of  the  students.  "I  wouldn't  win  that  il  we 
didn't  win  the  conference.  And  we  wouldn't  win  the 
conference  if  it  wasn't  for  the  students.  I  think  it  comes 
back  to  the  students  who  are  willing  to  put  the  work  in 
and  willing  not  to  do  something  else  in  order  to  do  this. 
I  just  like  working  with  them  and  being  a  very  small  part 
of  their  life  for  a  while." 

— Joe  Romano 


Above,  Valedictorian  Daphne 
Skipper  helped  lead  the 
women's  track  team.  At  left, 
Ki  is  h  a  Wa  Ikei  fin  is  h  ed  th  e 
season  as  the  University's  all- 
lime  leading  scorer. 
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Coach  white's 
Teams  To  Return 

October  28-30,  1004 

All  squad  members 
from  the  football  teams 
of  1946-53  are  invited  to 
return  to  the  Mountain 
October  28-30  to  honor 
the  late  William  C. 
"Bill"  White,  the  first 
post  World  War  II  coach 
of  Sewanee's  football 
teams. 

The  weekend  will 
feature  parties,  a  picnic, 
a  parade  to  the  football 
field  for  Saturday's 
game  against  Millsaps, 
and  a  Sunday  memorial 
service.  Dick  Simmons, 
C'50,  Willie  Joe  Shaw, 
C'47,  and  the  team 
captains  are  helping 
plan  the  weekend. 

A  pre-registration 
letter  will  be  mailed  to 
all  known  squad  mem- 
bers, based  on  available 
information.  Recogniz- 
ing that  this  informa- 
tion is  incomplete,  we 
encourage  anyone  who 
played  for  Coach  White 
to  call  Yogi  Anderson, 
executive  director  of 
the  associated  alumni, 
at  1-800-367-1179  for 
more  details  about  the 
weekend. 
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Silas  Williams  Jr. 
1112  Lula  Lake  Rd. 

Lookout  Mountain,  TN 37350 

George  Knox  Cracraft  Jr. 

retired  as  chief  justice  of  the 
Arkansas  Court  of  Appeals 
on  January  1,  1994.  He  and 
his  wife,  Kathleen,  live  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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Angus  W.  Graham  Jr. 
8012  1st  Ave.  West 
Bradenton,  FL  34209 

Edward  Ball  recently  re- 
turned from  a  vacation  in 
Australia.  He  and  his  wife, 
Joan,  live  in  Charleston,  S.C., 
where  Edward  is  a  real  estate 
broker  for  Re-Max  Realty 
Services.  James  Fenhagen 
recently  retired  after  working 
on  a  national  project  in 
clergy  education  and  devel- 
opment for  the  Episcopal 
Church  Foundation.  He  lives 
in  Georgetown,  S.G,  with  his 
wife,  Eulalie. 
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R.  Hoi  I  Hogan 
P.O.  Box 656 

Kiysville,  VA 

R.  Holt  Hogan  is  president 
of  the  Ontario  Hardwood 
Company.  He  and  his  wife, 
Jane,  live  in  Keysville,  Va. 
William  Honey  married 
Dede  Harbin  on  May  28, 
1994,  at  the  chapel  at  Holy 
Comforter  Episcopal  Church 
in  Montgomery,  Ala. 
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Robert  R.  Webb 
P.O.  Box  6108 
Louisville.  KY 40206 

Lucien  E.  Brailsford  received 
the  Algernon  Sydney 
Sullivan  Award,  recognizing 
hclpl ulness  to  others,  at  the 
commencement  ceremonies 
of  Wofford  College.  He  lives 
in  Spartanburg,  S.C.  George 
M.  Pope  recently  retired 
from  Bowater  Incorporated. 
He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  live  in 
Fort  Mill,  S.C. 


/obn  Pennington  Bowers 
Route  3.  Box  374 
Roebelle,  VA  22738 

John  Walker  Jr.  recently  re- 
tired from  his  position  as 
South  Carolina  trust  execu- 
tive for  Wachovia  Trust  Ser- 
vices in  Columbia,  S.C. 
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Floyd  Sheirod  Jr. 
1 730  Ingleside  Ave. 
Florence,  AL  35630 

Stephen  Lord  is  retired  and 
living  with  his  wife,  Marguer- 
ite, on  40  acres  just  north  of 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
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Howard  W.  Harrison  Jr. 
435  Spring  Mill  Rd. 
Villanova,  PA  19085 

Robert  Schneider  received 
the  1993  Acorn  Award  which 
honors  a  college  professor  in 
Kentucky.  Schneider,  who 
recently  spent  time  at  the 
University  of  Rome,  teaches 
at  Berea  College  and  lives  in 
Paint  Lick,  Ky. 
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(ierald  H.  Summers 
1 99  S.  Crest  Rd. 
Chattanooga,  TN  37404 

Jeffrey  Buntin,  president  of 

The  Buntin  Group  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  hosted  a  re- 
gional judging  session  of  the 
New  York  Festivals  for  Radio 
and  Print  Advertising 
Awards.  In  addition,  The 
Buntin  Group  won  several 
advertising  awards  including 
six  citations  for  excellence. 
Metcalf  Crump  was  elevated 
to  membership  in  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects 
College  of  Fellows  on  April 
4,  1994.  I  Ic  lives  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  Malcolm 
Edwards  is  a  pulmonary  spe- 
cialist in  Charleston,  S.C.  H. 
Phillip  Sasnett  was  recently 
promoted  to  woodlands 
manager  for  Gulf  Slates  Pa- 
per Corporation's  Natural 
Resources  Division.  He  and 
his  wife,  Louisa,  live  in 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  Wade  Will- 


iams and  his  wife,  Faith,  have 
a  granddaughter,  Jessica 
Flagg,  born  on  September  9, 
1993.  They  live  in 
Woodbridge,  Va. 
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Jack  A.  Royster 
1880ShellbrooliDr. 
Huntsville.  AL  35806 

Doug  Bulcao  is  the  deputy 
executive  vice  president  and 
director  of  government  rela- 
tions for  the  American  Tex- 
tile Manufacturer's  Institute 
in  McLean,  Va. 
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Douglas  J.  Milne 
3547  Richmond  St. 
Jacksonville,  FL  32205-9421 

Paul  Neville  is  representing  a 
number  of  plaintiffs  who  are 

suing  the  State  of  Mississippi 
for  $13.8  million  in  state- 
backed  bonds  from  the  late 
1830s.  He  lives  in  Jackson, 
Miss. 
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lob  u  Day  Peaks  Jr. 
P.O.  Drawer 2527 
Mobile,  AL  36622 

Gordon  Lee  Hight  II  re- 
ceived a  1994  Heart  of  the 
Community  Award  of  Honor 
in  Rome,  Ga.  He  was  recog- 
nized for  his  community 
service  achievements  includ- 
ing his  work  with  the  Bovs 
Club  of  Rome  and  the  Gor- 
don Lee  Orphanage  Fund. 
Scott  Smith  has  begun  his 
own  company,  Full  Circle 
Consulting,  which  specializes 
in  consulting  for  nonprofit 
organizations.  He  lives  in 
Golden,  Colo. 
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Albert  Sidney  Polk  111 
2101  Harbor  Dr. 
Annapolis,  Ml)  21401 

Mark  H.  Butler  and  his  wife, 
Margaret,  live  in  Astoria, 
Ore.,  where  Mark  is  the  rec- 
tor of  Grace  Episcopal 
Church. 


Thomas  S.  Rue 
P.O.  Box  1988 
Mobile,  AL  36633 

Levon  Avdoyan  has  written  a 
book  entitled  Pseudo- 
Yovhannes  Mamikonean:  The 
Histoiy  ofTaron:  Historical 
Investigation,  Critical  Transla- 
tion, and  Historical  and  Tex- 
tual Commentaries.  He  lives  in 
Washington,  D.C.John 
Colby  married  Ann  Mo  wry 
on  March  5,  1994.  The 
couple  lives  in  Christchurch, 
Va.,  where  John  chairs  the 
history  department  at 
Christchurch  School. 
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Dennis  M.  Hall 
2919MomingtonDr.  NW 
Atlanta,  GA  30327 

H.  S.  Meade  Gwinn  and  his 
wife,  Pam,  recently  cel- 
ebrated their  twenty-fifth 
wedding  anniversary.  They 
live  in  Manassas,  Va.,  where 
he  is  president  of  Gwinn  and 
Associates,  a  financial  ser- 
vices and  insurance  agency. 
John  Maddocks  is  the  princi- 
pal of  Lawrence  Elementary 
School  in  Trinity,  N.C. 
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/obn  W.  Tonissen Jr. 
P.  O.  Box  36218 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28236 

Brian  Dowling  is  the  demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Congress 
from  the  second  district  of 
Alabama.  He  lives  in  Dothan, 
Ala. 
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Hemdon  Inge  III 
4059  Stein  St. 
Mobile,  AL  36608 

Katherine  Ann  Fockele 
Elberfeld  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  at  St.  Aiden's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  on  January  6,  1994. 
Katherine  is  the  assistant  to 
the  rector  at  St.  Aiden's. 
Bradford  Peabody  received 
the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  from  the  board  of 
directors  of  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha  Fraternity.  Bradford  is 
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currently  an  appellate  attor- 
ney for  the  Maryland  Public 
Defender's  Office  in  Balti- 
more, Md. 
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N.  Pendleton  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Rd. 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

Dick  Henderson  and  his 
wife,  Jane  (C'73),  live  in  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.  where  Dick  is  the 
vice-president  of  sales  and 
marketing  for  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Obsenier.  Clendon 
Lee  Jr.  married  Barbara  Pratt 
on  February  12,  1994.  They 
live  in  Alexandria,  Va.  Perm 
Rogers  and  his  wife,  Laurie 
Jarrett  Rogers  (C'85),  had  a 
son,  Nathaniel  Pendleton, 
on  July  6,  1994.  They  live  in 
Richmond,  Va. 
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Pan  Ready  Adams 
P.  O.  Box  943 
Fayetteville,  AR  72702 

John  Saalfield  is  chairman  of 
Northfork  Properties.  He 
and  his  wife,  Nancy,  live  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  Craig  Scott 
is  a  genealogist.  He  and  his 
wife,  Marty,  live  in 
Lovettsville,  Va. 
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Martin  R.  Tilsonjr. 
Long,  Aldridge,  and  Norman 
508  Broadland  Rd. 
Atlanta,  GA  30342 

Louis  Martin  was  promoted 
to  associate  professor  of  En- 
glish and  granted  tenure  at 
Elizabethtown  College  in 
Elizabethtown,  Penn.  Bill 
Eddins  successfully  defended 
his  dissertation  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  in  Novem- 
ber 1993.  He  also  received 
tenure  at  York  College  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Robert  T.  Coleman  III 
The  Liberty  Corporation 
P.O.  Box  789 
Greenville,  SC  29602 

David  Cordts  is  the  associate 
director  of  the  division  of 
student  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Second- 


ary School  Principals.  He 
recendy  spent  time  in 
Uzbekistan  training  student 
educators.  He  lives  in 
Reston,  Va.  Katherine 
Oglesby  McCary  and  her 
husband,  Ben,  live  in 
Midlothian,  Va.,  where 
Katherine  works  for  Crestar 
Financial  Corporation. 
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Rich  Dew 

4325  East  Ball  Camp  Pike 

Knoxville,  TN 37921 

Bradford  Gioia  was  chosen 
as  the  fifteenth  headmaster 
of  Montgomery  Bell  Acad- 
emy in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Charlotte  S.  Lammers  and 
her  husband,  Edward,  live  in 
Pinebluff,  N.C,  where  Char- 
lotte is  pursuing  her  teach- 
ing certification.  Paul  Seifert 
is  the  associate  director  of 
development  at  the 
Georgetown  University  Law 
Center.  He  and  his  wife, 
Claire,  live  in  Alexandria,  Va. 
James  Brown  Vaught  Jr.  was 
named  headmaster  of  the 
University  School  of  Jackson 
in  Jackson,  Tenn. 
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Nora  Frances  McRae 
1515  North  State  St. 
Jackson,  MS  39202 

Debbie  Lynn  Lopez  received 
her  Ph.D.  in  English  and 
American  literature  from 
Harvard  University  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Max  Matthews 
and  his  wife,  Elena,  had  a 
daughter,  Francesca  Well- 
born, on  March  26,  1994. 
They  live  in  Roanoke,  Va. 
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R  Philip  Carpenter 
1465  Northlake  Dr. 
Jackson,  MS  3921 1-21 38 

John  Ball  is  a  telecommuni- 
cations specialist  for  Defense 
Telecommunications  Service 
in  Washington,  D.C.  He  and 
his  wife,  Nancy,  live  in 
Fredericksburg,  Va.  Margaret 
Mankin  Barton  and  her  hus- 
band, Christopher,  had  a 
daughter,  Eleanor  Margaret, 
on  May  16,  1994.  They  live  in 
Arlington,  Va.,  where  Marga- 


ret is  the  co-director  and  co- 
founder  of  RENEW  (Repub- 
lican Network  to  Elect 
Women).  Patricia  Boswell 
and  her  husband,  Glenn,  live 
in  Greensboro,  N.C,  where 
Patricia  works  for  the  City  of 
Greensboro  as  an  employee 
relations  and  training  man- 
ager. Coleman  Miller 
Legerton  and  her  husband. 
Chip,  had  a  daughter,  Mar- 
garet Herrin,  on  February 
12,  1994.  They  live  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  S.C.  Susan  Hamlin 
Gonzalez  is  teaching  her 
four  children  at  home  in 
Orangeburg,  S.C.  Eric 
Porcher  Teeter  is  president 
of  Carolina  Practice  Manage- 
ment Incorporated  in  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 
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Roberta  Bartusch  Goertz 
36  South  Hillside  PL 
Ridgewood,  NJ  07450 

Richard  Joseph  Aguilar  and 

his  wife,  Janet,  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Michelle  Rae,  on  July  1, 
1993.  They  live  in  San  Anto- 
nio, Texas.  Lisa  Anne 
Churchill  Davis  and  her  hus- 
band, Clifford,  live  in  Salem, 
S.C,  where  Lisa  is  a  radiation 
protection  specialist  for 
Duke  Power.  Clark  and 
Monti  (C'80)  Hanger  had  a 
son,  Clark  Jr.,  on  August  30, 
1993.  They  live  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  Cat  Potts  and  her 
husband,  Marc  Hunt,  had  a 
son,  Taylor  Eliot  Hunt,  on 
August  29,  1993.  Cat  works 
for  the  Nantahala  Outdoor 
Center  in  Bryson  City,  N.C. 
Bill  Willcox  works  as  a  pho- 
tographer for  the  Durham 
Herald-Sun  in  Durham,  N.C. 
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Suzanne  L.  DeWalt 
1066  Old  Gate  Rd. 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15235 

Lee  Bradford  Guerry  has 

taken  a  position  as  associate 
dean  of  students  at  Sewanee. 
She  had  been  an  attorney 
for  the  past  10  years,  most 
recently  in  the  personal 
trusts  department  of 
Nationsbank  Trust,  in  Wash- 


Radio  Days  for  Henry  Parsley,  C'70 

Henry  Parsley,  C'70,  was  on 
the  nationwide  airwaves  this 
summer  courtesy  of  The 
Protestant  Hour.  The  Prot- 
estant Hour  features  distin- 
guished ministers  from  sev- 
eral denominations.  Each 
participating  denomination 
provides  at  least  one 
speaker  every  month.  The  sermons  are  accompa- 
nied by  choral  and  instrumental  music  ranging 
from  traditional  anthems  and  hymns  to  a  variety  of 
contemporary  Christian  music. 

The  Protestant  Hour  has  been  on  the  air  since 
1945,  operating  with  the  cooperation  and  support 
of  its  member  denominations,  its  broadcasters,  and 
its  listeners  in  communities,  nationwide. 

Parsley  is  rector  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  He  has  served  the  parish  since 
1986,  after  13  years  with  congregations  throughout 
coastal  South  Carolina.  His  recent  activities  in- 
clude serving  as  a  member  of  the  Diocesan  Coun- 
cil, a  deputy  to  the  General  Convention  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  on  the  executive  committee  of 
Thompson  Children's  Home.  Parsley's  programs 
began  broadcast  on  May  1;  his  last  sermon  aired  in 
August. 


ington,  D.C.  Nancy  Reynolds 

was  recently  made  a  partner 
in  the  Atlanta,  Ga.  firm  of 
Elarbee,  Thompson,  and 
Trapnell.  Mikell 
Scarborough  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  live  in  Charleston, 
S.C,  where  Mikell  is  an  attor- 
ney. 


Brent  T.  Minor 

400  Commonwealth  Ave.  #204 

Alexandria,  VA  22301 

Don  Ohnstead  and  his  wife, 
Jill,  had  a  son,  John 
Middlebrook,  on  January  2, 
1994.  They  live  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.  Rick  Southard  is  a  first 
officer  for  Trans  World  Air- 
lines. He  and  his  wife, 
Laurie,  live  in  Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 
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Club  news 


The  Sewanee  Club  of 
Atlanta  will  host  its  2nd 
Annual  Skeet  Shoot  on 
Saturday,  September  17 
at  Wolf  Creek  Gun 
Club.  Participants  will 
enjoy  bluegrass  music, 
barbecue,  and  free 
skeet  rounds  at  the  site 
of  the  1996  Olympic 
shooting  sports. 

Proceeds  from  the 
event  benefit  the  Dale 
Reich  Endowed  Schol- 
arship. For  information 
and  tickets,  contact 
club  president  John 
Evans,  C'84,  at  404-881- 
6548. 
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Daniel  F.  Johnson 
1834  Cowden 
Memphis,  TN 38104 

Lawrence  Grover  and  his 
wife,  Jenifer  Marshall  Grover 

(C'83),  live  in  Huntington, 
W.Va.  Lawrence  is  an  assis- 
tant professor  at  Marshall 
University  Medical  School 
and  Jenifer  is  an  artist.  A. 
Allen  Maddin  Jr.,  is  a  nuclear 
pharmacist  for  Syncor  Inter- 
national Corporation  in  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.  Robert 
Meriwether  was  named  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Nelson,  Mullins,  Riley,  and 
Scarborough.  He  lives  in 
Columbia,  S.C.  Francis  Kitch- 
ens Mills  and  her  husband, 
M.  Burgess,  live  in  Columbia, 
S.C.  with  their  four  children. 
Mary  Claire  Shipp  Murphy  is 
the  director  of  special 
projects  and  public  affairs 
for  Cellular  Telecommunica- 
tions Industry  Association. 
She  and  her  husband,  Robin, 
live  in  Alexandria,  Va.  Mar- 
garet Plettinger  lives  in 
Cheraw,  S.C.  Nancy  Reath 
O'Shaughnessy  is  a  full-time 
wife  and  mother.  She  and 
her  husband,  John,  live  in 
White  Stone,  Va. 
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Stewart  A.  W.  Low 
215  Homer  Ave. 
Voorhecs,  NJ  08043 

Ana  Maria  Soto  Cardenas 

lives  in  Madrid,  Spain.  P. 
Matthew  Carruthers  opened 
a  law  practice  in  Greenville, 
S.C.  Elizabeth  Kimbrough 
and  her  husband,  Shaun 
McDonald,  live  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Sarah  Coke  King 
and  her  husband,  Bob,  had  a 
daughter,  Caroline  Coke,  on 
June  14,  1993.  They  live  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas  where 
Sarah  is  a  ceramic  artist. 
Robert  Penland  and  bis  wife, 
Lori,  live  in  Aiken,  S.C, 
where  Robert  is  the  vice- 
president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Houndslake 
Country  Club.  G.  Mark  and 
Karen  Phillips  had  their 
third  child,  a  son,  George  M. 
Jr.,  on  October  5,  1993.  They 
live  in  Charleston,  S.C. 


AnneFreels  Bleynat 
2415DeUwoodDr. 

Greensboro,  NC  27408 

Christopher  Cook  and  his 
wile,  Wendy  (C86),  live  in 
Durham,  N.C.,  where  Chris- 
topher is  a  development 
scientist  at  Burroughs- 
Wellcome  Co.  Virginia  Gra- 
ham Fowler  and  her 
husband,  Leith,  had  their 
first  child,  Ruth  Lawson,  on 
February  30,  1993.  They  live 
in  Bennettsville,  S.C.  Kathy 
Jones  works  for  WAMU,  a 
public  broadcasting  radio 
affiliate  in  Washington  D.C. 
She  lives  in  Staunton,  Va. 
Peter  Spencer  and  his  wife, 
Ashley  Jackson  Spencer 
(C'87),  live  in  Alexandria, 
Va.  Peter  is  an  editor  for 
Consumers'  Research  Maga- 
zine and  Ashley  is  a  freelance 
artist.  Burchell  Walker  is 
principal  of  AMRESCO  In- 
corporated. He  and  his  wife, 
Esten,  live  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
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Laurie  Janett  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Rd. 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

Mark  and  Martha  Johnson 
(C'86)  Bourlakas  had  a 
daughter,  Hannah  Claire,  on 
November  15,  1993.  They 
live  in  New  York,  N.Y.John 
Clark  is  a  DEA  agent  living  in 
Hague,  Va.  Kelley  Dockrey 
lives  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 
where  she  is  working  on  a 
master's  degree  in  public 
health  at  UCLA.  Michael 
McDaniel  and  his  wife,  Sara 
Williams  (C'86),  live  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Lucienne  Michelle 
LaStovic  Prejean  lives  in 
Tiburon,  Calif,  with  her 
husband,  Kevin.  Laurie 
Jarrett  Rogers  and  her  hus- 
band, Penn  (C'72),  had  a 
son,  Nathaniel  Pendleton, 
on  July  6,  1994.  They  live  in 
Richmond,  Va.  Joe  Royal 
works  for  HM  Royal  Inc.  His 
wife,  Kathy  (C86),  works  for 
the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Museums.  They  live  in 
Morrisville,  N.J.  Matt  and  his 
wife.  Rives  Hudgins  Wedding 
(C'86),  live  in  Charlotte, 
N.C. 


Read  Carson  Van  de  Water 
2214  38th  St.  NW 
Washington,  DC  20007 

Harold  Arnwine  lives  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Beth  Girardeau 

Beltran  and  her  husband, 
Christopher,  had  a  son,  John 
Henry,  on  September  3, 
1993.  They  live  in  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.,  where  Beth  works 
at  the  Tri-County  Commuter 
Rail  Authority.  Clay  Bethell 
and  his  wife,  Julie,  live  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  Clay 
is  at  the  law  firm  of  Heiskell, 
Donelson,  Bearman,  Adams, 
Williams,  and  Caldwell. 
Stephen  Blackstock  is  a  doc- 
tor at  Georgia  Baptist  Hospi- 
tal. He  and  his  wife,  Karen, 
live  in  Tucker,  Ga.  Maia 
Boswell  is  working  on  her 
dissertation  and  teaching  at 
the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
Nancy  Brim  chairs  the  sci- 
ence department  at  Miller 
Gore  Junior  High  School. 
She  lives  in  Doraville,  Ga. 
Sarah  Brown  works  in  envi- 
ronmental engineering.  She 
lives  in  Boulder,  Colo.  Bryan 
Buchanan  is  a  surgery  resi- 
dent at  the  Naval  Hospital  in 
Oakland,  Calif.  C.  Todd 
Harrison  Byrd  works  as  a 
paralegal.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Greg,  live  in  Cary,  N.C. 
Alison  Riopel  Cayton  is  a 
lawyer  at  Manning,  Fulton, 
and  Skinner.  She  and  her 
husband,  Ellis,  live  in  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.  Wes  Clayton  and 
his  wife,  Frances,  live  in 
Hunlsville,  Ala.  Margaret 
Hill  Cohn  and  her  husband, 
Elie,  live  in  Malibu,  Calif. 
Sandra  Gregg  Connolly  and 
her  husband,  Bryan,  are  in 
training  to  plan  a  church  in 
Spain.  They  live  in  Norwich, 
Conn.  Wendy  Cook  lives  in 
Durham,  N.C.  Don  and  Susie 
Copeland  live  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.  Susie  works  at  the 
Bayshore  Animal  Hospital 
and  Don  is  the  Southeastern 
regional  representative  for 
CADlink  Technology  Corpo- 
ration. Dennie  Crabtree  is  a 
general  surgery  resident  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Hal 
Cummings  works  in  corpo- 
rate finance  for  Sonoco 
Products.  He  and  his  wife, 


Melissa,  live  in  Darlington, 
S.C.  Susan  Harrison 
Edmonds  works  as  a  parale- 
gal for  Rives  and  Patterson. 
She  and  her  husband, 
Stewart,  live  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Robbie  Fisher  lives  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.  where  he 
practicesjuvenile  and  family 
law  at  Northwest  Florida 
Legal  Services.  Hollis  and 
Anne  Fitch  live  in  Boerne, 
Texas.  Jim  Folds  lives  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  and  works 
for  Broadway  and  Seymour, 
Inc.  Reid  Funston  and  his 
wife,  Catherine,  live  in  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  where  Reid  works 
in  the  debt  financing  group 
of  NationsBank.  Shirlee 
Holmes  Garret  and  her  hus- 
band, James,  live  in 
Southbury,  Conn.  Robert 
Glenn  and  his  wife,  Karen 
Rose,  opened  a  Veterinary 
Hospital  in  Indian  Trail, 
N.C.  Margaret  Grayson  lives 
in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C,  where 
she  is  floor  manager  for  the 
Bull's  Head  Book  Shop  of 
the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Kimra  Anderson  Graves 
and  her  husband,  Steven, 
live  in  Boston,  Mass.  Byron 
Harris  was  recently  named 
midwest  regional  affiliate 
coordinator  at  CNN.  He  and 
his  wife,  Marie  Taylor,  live  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Andrew  Hayes  is 
practicing  entertainment  law 
and  working  on  his  Ph.D.  in 
theater  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  He  and  his  wife, 
Amy,  live  in  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Greg  Hearing  lives  in 
Tampa,  Fla.  Robert  Higgins 
lives  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Rachel  Hocking  works  with 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
New  York,  NY.  Caroline 
Morton  Huffman  works  at 
Research  Triangle  Park  in 
Raleigh,  N.C.  Ruth  Sanchez- 
Imizcoz  completed  her  Ph.D. 
in  Spanish  literature  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  She 
now  teaches  at  Mars  Hill 
College  in  Mars  Hill,  N.C. 
Anne  Laigle  Jackson  and  her 
husband,  John,  live  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas.  Randolph  Scott 
Jackson  and  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, live  in  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, Tenn.  Erik  Don- 
Johnson  is  a  resource  man- 
agement biologist.  He  and 
his  wife,  Amy  (C'87),  live  in 
Monticello,  Fla.  Rob  Johnson 
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works  for  Citicorp's  struc- 
tured finance  group  in  New 
York,  N.Y.  Susan  Bell  Kase 
and  her  husband,  Bob,  live 
in  Norcross,  Ga.  Will  Kidd 
and  his  wife,  Jeanne  Marie, 
live  in  Rnoxville,  Term. 
Bryan  Sean  Kirkpatrick  is 
working  on  his  Ph.D.  in  cul- 
tural anthropology  at  die 
University  of  Wisconsin  in 
Madison.  He  recently  re- 
ceived a  foreign  language 
area  studies  fellowship  to 
study  Thai.  Clif  Kitchens  and 
his  wife.  Dial,  live  in  Colum- 
bia, S.C.Jack  Krupnick  mar- 
ried Florence  Moreman  on 
October  30,  1993.  Jack  re- 
cently finished  medical 
school  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  in  Columbia. 
He  will  be  an  intern  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  after  which  he 
will  be  a  resident  in  Jackson, 
Miss.  Charles  LaFond  is  the 
vice  president  of  the  YMCA 
of  Greater  Richmond  in 
Richmond,  Va.  Mary  Lane 
Preston  Lennon  and  her 
husband,  Tommy,  live  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Melanie  Lewis  is 
pursuing  her  Ph.D.  in  com- 
parative literature  and  medi- 
eval studies.  She  and  her 
husband,  Richard,  live  in 
Bloomington,  Indiana.  John 
Lipsey  works  at  a  public 
policy  think  tank  on  peace- 
keeping, foreign  aid  and 
reform,  and  democracy  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  He 
lives  in  Alexandria,  Va.  Joe 
and  Mary  Lucas  live  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  but  are  making 
plans  to  move  to  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  Andrew 
Magenheimer  recently  re- 
ceived MAJ  national  designa- 
tion for  commercial  real 
estate  appraising.  He  and  his 
wife,  Kim,  live  in  Miami,  Fla. 
Brian  Mainwaring  and  his 
wife,  Brenda,  live  in  Eden 
Prairie,  Minn.  Betsy 
Mallonee  is  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  unit  trust  trading 
with  Oppenheimer  invest- 
ment firm.  She  lives  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Louise  Richardson 
Manzella  is  a  financial  con- 
sultant with  Merrill  Lynch. 
She  and  her  husband,  Steve, 
live  in  St.  Loviis,  Mo.  Lee 
McArthur  practices  law  and 
teaches  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. She  and  her  husband, 


Marion  Nelson  Scott,  live  in 
Panama  City,  Fla.  Forrest 
McClain  married  Lorrie 
Oscher  on  May  7,  1994.  They 
live  in  Adanta,  Ga.  Darrin 
McCullough  practices  gen- 
eral litigation  and  criminal 
defense  law.  He  and  his  wife, 
Kristen,  live  in  Savannah,  Ga. 
Patricia  Miller  received  the 
public  service  award  for  work 
in  public  interest  law  and  was 
appointed  student  attorney 
for  the  Texas  Young  Lawyers 
Association.  She  lives  in 
Houston,  Texas.  Stuart  and 
Tom  Milton  live  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.Julie  Moebes  recently 
completed  her  master's  de- 
gree in  advertising,  public 
relations,  and  marketing 
from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. She  is  now  the  special 
projects  coordinator  for  the 
vice  president  of  research 
and  university  affairs  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  at 
Birmingham.  J.  Perry  Patten 
passed  his  professional  engi- 
neers exam  for  civil  engi- 
neering. He  and  his  wife, 
Martha,  live  in  Lawrenceville, 
Ga.  Don  Pearson  and  his 
wife  Katie  (C'89)  had  a  son, 
William  Eric,  on  May  9,  1994. 
They  live  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  An- 
drea Rabalais  Petrosh  and 
her  husband,  Michael,  are 
stationed  at  Barksdale  Air 
Force  Base  in  Bossier  City, 
La.  Darby  Ray  married 
Raymond  Clothier  on  March 
5,  1994.  They  live  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  where  Darby 
works  as  the  assistant  direc- 
tor for  residential  and  judi- 
cial affairs  at  Vanderbilt 
University.  JoAnne  White  Ray 
was  recently  offered  an  in- 
ternship at  the  VA  Medical 
College  of  Georgia  Consor- 
tium in  clinical  psychology. 
She  and  her  husband.  Glen, 
live  in  Cordova,  Tenn. 
Gretchen  Rehberg  is  a  pro- 
fessor at  Bucknell  University 
in  Lewisbui  g,  Penn.  Cathie 
Richardson  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  on  contract 
issues.  She  lives  in  Cleveland, 
Tenn.  Colin  Roberts  married 
Christina  Clark  (C'89)  on 
May  7,  1994  at  Grace  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Charleston, 
S.C.  They  live  in  Charleston, 
S.C.  Andrew  and  Jeanette 
Randolph  Rollins  were  mar- 


ried in  January  of  1994.  They 
live  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  where 
they  are  attending  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary. 
Kathyrn  McCrossen  Ryan  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood 
in  June  1993.  She  now  works 
as  an  assistant  at  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Church.  She  and 
her  husband,  Tim  (C'87), 
live  in  Mobile,  Ala.  Michael 
Salisbury  and  his  wife,  Gina, 
live  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Bart  Sanders  and  his  wife, 
Julie,  live  in  Kensington,  Md. 
Robert  and  Lisa  Reynolds 
Sharp  live  in  Fayetteville, 
Ark.  Robert  is  a  self-em- 
ployed architectural  drafts- 
man. Lisa  keeps  the  books 
and  home  schools  their  chil- 
dren. Sage  Smith  is  pursuing 
a  law  degree  from 
Georgetown  Lhiiversity.  She 
married  Rob  Rhodes  on  May 
28,  1994.  They  live  in  Wash- 
ington D.C.  Wayde  Smith  is  a 
captain  in  the  Linked  States 
Marine  Corps.  He  and  his 
wife,  Becky,  plan  to  move  to 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.  Gene 
Snead  and  his  wife,  Joy,  live 
in  Sewanee,  Tenn.  Kathyrn 
Davenport  Spencer  works  in 
the  consulting  division  of 
Systematics.  She  is  currently 
working  on  a  project  in  En- 
gland and  Scotland.  She  and 
her  husband,  Jamie,  live  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  Susan 
Steele  married  Robert  Dou- 
glas Askew  on  May  7,  1994, 
in  All  Saints'  Chapel  in 
Sewanee,  Tenn.  They  live  in 
Fayetteville,  Tenn.  Chris 
Sturgeon  is  writing  his  sec- 
ond movie  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  Brent  Sudduth  recently 
played  the  leading  role  in  a 
production  of  "Sayonara" 
which  played  in  Houston 
and  Seattle.  He  lives  in  New 
York  City.  Anne  Dowden 
Tschetter  and  her  husband, 
Bill,  had  a  son,  William 
Wood,  on  May  3,  1994.  They 
live  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Jans 
Scarborough  Vallejo  and  her 
husband,  Vincente,  live  in 
Quito,  Ecuador.  Read 
Carson  Van  de  Water  gradu- 
ated from  the  Georgetown 
Lhiiversity  Law  Center.  She 
works  as  the  director  of  gov- 
ernment and  legislative  af- 
fairs for  Northwest  Airlines. 
She  and  her  husband,  Mark, 


live  in  Washington  D.G 
Serena  Conner  Smith 
Verfurth  and  her  husband. 
Robert,  live  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  where  Serena  devel- 
ops computer  systems.  Jenny 
Cook  Wiegand's  club  field 
hockey  team  won  their  divi- 
sion championship  at  the 
national  tournament  in  No- 
vember 1993.  Her  husband, 
Joe  (C'87)  recently  ran  in  the 
Republican  primary  for  the 
Illinois  state  representative 
seat.  They  live  in  Kirkland, 
111.  Laura  Dusek  Wolfe  com- 
petes in  Northern  Illinois 
Hunter  Jumper  Shows  in  her 
free  time.  She  lives  in 
Wilmette,  111.  Sarah  Preston 
Woods  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent for  corporate 
communications  at  First  Pa- 
cific Company  Limited.  She 
and  her  husband,  Christo- 
pher, live  in  Hong  Kong. 
Wrenn  Wooten  has  enrolled 
in  the  M.D.  program  at 
Vanderbilt  University  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Peter  York 
lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Robert  Morali's 
2588WinslowDr.NE 

Atlanta,  GA  30305-33743 

Amanda  Carson  Banks  re- 
ceived her  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
on  May  19,  1994.  She  lives  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Robert 
Black  is  an  attorney  for  Hill, 
Hill,  Carter,  France,  Cole 
and  Black  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.  Thomas  Bowers  and 
Elizabeth  Epps  were  married 
on  May  21,  1994  in  All 
Saints'  Chapel  in  Sewanee, 
Tenn.  Grant  Fletcher  and  his 
wife,  Carla,  moved  to  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.  Grant  runs  an  of- 
fice for  Environmental 
Protection  Systems,  an  envi- 
ronmental protection  firm. 
Terence  Harper  and  his  wife, 
Cynthia  Lee,  had  a  son,  Eric 
Morgan,  on  February  24, 
1994.  They  live  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  where  Terence  is  a  ra- 
diological controls  monitor 
servicing  submarines  in  the 
Atlantic  Fleet.  Marshall 
Johnson  and  his  wife,  Laura, 
had  a  son,  Thomas  Locklear, 
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on  December  19,  1993.  They 
live  in  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
Priscilla  Haldi  McKinnon 
and  her  husband,  Graham, 
live  in  Gainsville,  Ga.,  where 
Priscilla  works  for  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  Glen  and  Kathy 
Moseley  had  a  son,  Cole 
Wilson,  on  April  14,  1994. 
They  live  in  Brentwood, 
Tenn,  H.  Walker  Sanders  is 
the  director  of  development 
and  regional  services  for  the 
Foundation  for  the  Caroli- 
nas.  He  lives  in  Charlotte, 
N.G  Steven  and  Mary  Jo 
(C89)  Shankle  had  their  first 
daughter,  Madison  Grace,  on 
April  24,  1994.  They  live  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  Harold 
Smith  is  a  project  geologist 
for  WKD  Geoscience.  His 
wife,  Dorothy  Garrett  Smith 
(C'88),  is  a  fund  raising  spe- 
cialist for  Discovery  Place. 
They  live  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
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Kyle  Elisabeth  Dice 
3007 Duval  #208  North 
Austin,  TX  78705 

Caroline  Beeland  owns  and 

operates  The  Bear  Cubs 
Club  in  Charleston,  S.C. 
Georgia  Ware  Hutton  and 
her  husband,  Frederick,  live 
in  Greensboro,  N.C,  where 
Georgia  is  an  art  director  for 
Albion  Associates,  Incorpo- 
rated. Sydney  Crome  Miller 
is  working  in  the  company 
administration  of  the  Colum- 
bia City  Ballet  in  Columbia, 
S.C.  Elizabeth  Jane  Boldrick 
married  Patrick  Roberts  on 
December  18,  1993.  They 
live  in  Fredericksberg,  Va. 
Robert  Bryson  Carter  and 
his  wile,  Anne  Barton 
Robinson,  live  in  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.  Robert  is  complet- 
ing law  school  and  Anne  is 
the  director  of  religious  edu- 
cation at  the  Eno  River  Fel- 
lowship. 
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John  Patten  Guerryjr. 
1619  T  Bridge  Mill  Dr. 
Marietta,  GA  30067 

David  Brown  lives  in  Vinton, 
Va.,  where  he  is  a  buyer  for 
Reynolds  Aluminum.  Sims 
Boulware  is  a  creative  writer 
for  Mezzina/Brown  Advertis- 


ing in  New  York,  N.Y.  Francis 
Clay  teaches  at  the  Asheville 
School  in  Asheville,  N.C.  Rip 
Canon  joined  Berry  and  Co. 
Real  Estate  Sales  and  Market- 
ing. He  lives  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  James  Hallock  manages 
a  branch  of  Wachovia  Bank 
in  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  He 
and  his  wife,  Michelle  (C90), 
also  own  two  Subway  sand- 
wich shops.  Kim  Hatfield 
married  Jeff  Heitzenrater  on 
July  16,  1994,  at  All  Saints' 
Chapel  in  Sewanee.  Kim  is 
the  director  of  annual  giving 
at  Sewanee.  Julie  King 
Murphy  has  been  appointed 
the  director  of  career  ser- 
vices at  Sewanee.  She  was 
previously  an  associate  with 
the  law  firm  of  Alston  &  Bird 
in  Atlanta.  Heidi  Elizabeth 
(Evans)  McArdle  and  her 
husband,  Tom,  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Mairead  Rose,  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  1993.  Elizabeth 
Merritt  Martin  Ray  and  her 
husband,  Rod,  live  in  Lexing- 
ton, S.C.  where  Merritt  is  a 
consultant  for  First  Union 
Bank. 
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C.  Katy  Morrisey 
4713  Chalmers 
Nashville,  TN 37215 

Thomas  Carlson  lives  in 
Cameron,  N.C.  Elizabeth 
Hayward  Edsall  is  a  reunion 
development  officer  at 
Vanderbilt  University  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Lisa 
Michele  Hackworth  and  Rob- 
ert Farnham  IV  (C  92)  were 
married  in  All  Saints'  Chapel 
in  Sewanee,  Tenn.  on  April 
24,  1994.  They  live  in 
Brentwood,  Tenn.  Laura 
Smith  Lipscomb  and  her 
husband,  George,  live  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C,  where 
Laura  is  the  director  of  youth 
and  outreach  at  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church.  Susan 
Scott  Patteson  and  her  hus- 
band, Douglas,  live  in  Arling- 
ton, Va.  Allan  Poe  Sloan  III 
married  Florence  Gregorie 
Miller  on  March  6,  1994. 
They  live  in  Greenville,  S.C, 
Meredith  Stoever  is  an  agri- 
cultural volunteer  for  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Senegal  West 
Africa. 


Marsey  L.  Waller 
3741  Gunston  Rd. 
Alexandna,  VA  22302 

Michael  Sean  Cleland  and 
Marilee  Douthat  were  mar- 
ried on  April  30,  1994,  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Marilee 
is  a  financial  analyst  for  Met 
Life  and  an  MBA  student  at 
Emory  University.  Michael  is 
a  data  control  specialist  for 
the  Agency  for  Toxic  Sub- 
stances and  Disease  Registry. 
They  live  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Molly  Craig  and  her  hus- 
band, Steven,  live  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  Wyman  Duggan  and 
Evan  Meigs  (C92)  were  mar- 
ried in  All  Saints'  Chapel,  in 
Sewanee,  Tenn.,  on  May  21, 
1994.  Wyman  is  a  law  student 
at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary.  Louise  Glenn  is  now 
the  assistant  director  of  sales 
at  the  Charleston  Trident 
Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau  in  Charleston,  S.C. 
Susan  Floyd  King  and  her 
husband,  Vernon,  recently 
moved  to  Houston,  Texas. 
Greg  Morrison  teaches  En- 
glish for  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Rabat,  Morocco.  Katherine 
Woody  is  pursuing  her 
master's  in  education  at 
Vanderbilt  University  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Lee  D.  Cogburn  Walsh 
710  Hinman  Ave.  #3H 
Evanston,  IL  60202 

Nicholas  Albanese  received 
his  master's  degree  in  com- 
puter science  from  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary.  He 
lives  in  Wind  Gap,  Penn. 
Michael  Andreu  is  working 
on  his  master's  degree  in 
forestry  at  Duke  University  in 
Durham,  N.C.  Francie 
Armstrong  is  working  on  her 
master's  degree  in  communi- 
cations at  the  Llniversity  of 
Georgia.  She  lives  in  Athens, 
Ga.  Catrien  van  Assendelft  is 
in  the  master's  degree  pro- 
gram of  environmental  stud- 
ies at  the  Yale  University 
School  of  Forestry  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Mark  Babcock 
married  Laura  Bucher  (C'94) 
on  June  25,  1994  in  Jackson- 


ville, Fla.  They  live  in  Nash- 
ville. Carolyn  Barringer 
works  as  a  writer/archivist 
for  the  Space  Studies  Insti- 
tute. Amy  Melissa  Booher 
married  John  Eric  Kunzjr. 
(C'93)  in  August  of  1993  at 
St.  Mary's  Convent  in 
Sewanee,  Tenn.  They  live  in 
Dallas,  Texas.  Stephen  Boyle 
works  in  customer  response 
for  IBM  Telesales.  Margaret 
Carruthers  is  working  on  her 
master's  degree  in  geology  at 
the  Llniversity  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Amherst.  Ashley 
Caldwell  works  for  H.G  Hill 
Co.  in  marketing  and  sales. 
She  lives  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Claire  Carter  is  working  to- 
ward her  law  degree  in  Ox- 
ford, Miss.  Elizabeth  Crane 
married  William  Swent  on 
July  24,  1993.  They  live  in 
Columbia,  S.C.  Steve  Costa 
works  for  Little,  Brown  and 
Co.,  a  publishing  firm  out- 
side Boston,  Mass.  Julie  Curd 
is  a  development  officer  for 
University  Relations  at 
Sewanee.  Julia  Daniall  is 
living  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. Helen  Davis  com- 
pleted her  master's  degree  in 
special  education.  She  is 
student  teaching  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  Brannon  Denning  is 
in  his  second  year  of  law 
school  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  Robert  Edmondson 
finished  his  dual  degree  at 
Georgia  Tech.  He  now  works 
as  a  civil  engineer  for  Law 
Engineering  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Miles  Ewing  is  working  in 
Washington,  D.C.  for  Rep. 
Marilyn  Lloyd.  Samantha 
Fields  works  as  a  publications 
assistant  for  the  World  Re- 
sources Institute  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Elizabeth  Flynt  lives 
in  Snowmass,  Colo.  She  will 
begin  a  master's  program  in 
publishing  and  editing  in  the 
fall.  Shari  Garber  is  finishing 
her  master's  degree  in  politi- 
cal science  at  the  Llniversity 
of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville. 
Anne  Giles  is  in  the  Ph.D. 
program  in  economics  at 
Auburn  University  in  Au- 
burn, Ala.  Charles  Goodman 
III  is  doing  research  and 
pursuing  a  master's  degree 
at  Eastern  Carolina  Univer- 
sity in  Greenville,  N.C.  He 
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recently  spent  time  in 
Slovenia  researching  spastic 
syndrome.  Sally  Harris  is  a 
graduate  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  School  of 
Social  Work.  She  lives  in 
Athens,  Ga.  Harmony 
Haskins  is  an  advertising  and 
production  coordinator  at 
the  International  Sculpture 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C 
Tripp  Head  returned  from 
Peru  where  he  spent  time  on 
the  Amazon  river  collecting 
fish  for  his  master's  thesis  on 
the  Systematics  of  the  South 
American  freshwater  puffer 
fish.  Mark  Henry  married 
Carina  Klugman  on  February 
19,  1994,  in  Children's  Har- 
bor, Ala.  Pete  Hill  is  a  night 
manager  at  an  Embassy 
Suites  Hotel  in  Vienna,  Vir- 
ginia. Seth  Hinkley  attends 
the  South  Texas  College  of 
Law  in  Houston,  Texas. 
Greta  Hoffman  lives  outside 
of  Baltimore,  Md.  She  is 
working  on  another  degree 
in  nursing  at  the  University 
of  Maryland.  Donald  "DJ" 
Holt  is  a  University  Fellow  in 
classics  at  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Sonia 
Ingles  is  a  graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Northern 
Iowa  in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
Kellie  Jaf f rey  is  a  paralegal 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Emily 
Jenkins  is  a  freelance  photog- 
rapher and  assistant  while 
participating  in  a  photogra- 
phy career  program  at  the 
Southeastern  Center  for  the 
Arts.  She  lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baron  Jordan  is  a  project 
manager  at  TET  Environ- 
mental Sendees,  Inc.  in  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.  Michelle 
Kaemmerling  is  working  on 
her  master's  degree  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  Josh 
Kellam  is  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
He  is  working  to  reduce  the 
infant  mortality  rate  in  Santo 
Domingo,  Dominican  Re- 
public. Andrew  Keyse  works 
for  Anheuser-Busch  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Kristi  Lee  works  as 
an  alumni  and  development 
assistant  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Michael  Lewis  is  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Medicine  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas.  Emily  Litz  works 


as  a  media  assistant  in  New 
York,  N.Y.  Honor  Marks  is 
the  assistant  director  at  the 
Athens  Area  Humane  Soci- 
ety in  Athens,  Ga.  Kathleen 
McConnell  is  pursuing  her 
master's  degree  in  composi- 
tion and  rhetoric  in  Colum- 
bia, S.C.  Matt  McConnell  is 
a  law  student  at  Tulane 
University  in  New  Orleans, 
La.  Ann  McCord  works  for 
Lamar  Alexander  at  the 
Republican  Exchange  Satel- 
lite Network  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Kathryn  McDonald 
lives  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Wil  Mills  does  research  in 
the  development  office  in 
Sewanee,  Tenn.  Judson 
Moore  is  pursuing  his 
master's  in  toxicology  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  while  he 
works  as  an  emergency 
room  technician.  Tara 
Moore  teaches  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Michael  Morrone  is 
at  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi School  of  Law  in  Ox- 
ford, Miss.  Christina  Mosca 
is  in  her  second  year  of  law 
school  at  Cumberland 
School  of  Law  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  Margaret  Moss  is 
pursuing  her  master's  de- 
gree in  counseling  and 
working  as  a  child  therapist 
in  Waterboro,  S.C.  Bob 
Napier  is  an  environmental 
specialist  for  the  Tennessee 
Department  of  Environ- 
ment and  Conservation  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  Anna 
Noon  is  an  organist  at  the 
Zion  United  Church  of 
Christ  in  Evansville,  Ind. 
Stephen  Novak  is  in  law 
school  and  living  in  Coats, 
N.C.  Nathaniel  Parker  HI  is 
a  student  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  School  of  Music. 
He  lives  in  Winterville,  Ga. 
Chris  Perkins  is  a  mental 
health  assistant/counselor 
at  area  psychiatric  hospitals 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Mark  Peters 
and  his  wife,  Trayte 
Gassenheimer  (C'91),  live 
in  Gainesville,  Fla.  Steve 
Peterson  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  religion  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  in 
Gainesville,  Fla.  J.  Aaron 
Priest  is  an  actor  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  Clay 
Saunders  is  beginning 


graduate  work  at  the 
Thunderbird  American 
Graduate  School  of  Interna- 
tional Management.  Ed 
Seagram  is  a  tax  consultant 
for  Price  Waterhouse  in 
Ontario,  Canada.  Susan 
Smith  is  working  on  her 
MBA  at  Auburn  and  is  a  vol- 
unteer coordinator  at  the 
Hospice  of  Eastern  Alabama 
Medical  Center  in  Auburn, 
Ala.  Merik  Spiers  is  in  her 
second  year  of  medical 
school  at  the  LIniversity  of 
Texas  in  Houston,  Texas. 
James  Splichal  is  in 
Georgetown  Medical  School 
while  his  wife,  Marcia,  is 
working  on  her  master's 
degree  at  Georgetown.  They 
live  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Beth  Stocks  is  working  for 
Blake  and  Boyd,  a  corporate 
psychology  firm,  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Rebecca  Thompson  is  in 
her  second  year  of  medical 
school  at  the  LIniversity  of 
Texas,  Southwestern  Medical 
School  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Scott 
Thompson  is  a  research  ana- 
lyst at  Montag  &  Caldwell  in 
Adanta,  Ga.  Christina 
Trubey  married  Alexander 
Sawyer  in  All  Saints'  Chapel 
in  Sewanee,  Tenn.  on  April 
16,  1994.  They  now  live  in 
Watertown,  N.Y.  Hannah 
Turner  works  as  an  assistant 
educational  consultant  at 
Frances  Turner,  LTD,  in 
Alexandria,  Va.  Richard 
Tyrrell  teaches  English  and 
German  and  coaches  soccer 
at  the  Baylor  School  in  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.  Hart  Waring 
is  a  motor  vehicle  representa- 
tive for  the  Charleston  City 
Auditor  in  Charleston,  S.C. 
Jay  Woodall  graduated  from 
Georgia  Tech  with  a  degree 
in  Industrial  Engineering. 
Ben  Zeigler  is  at  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  England, 
working  on  his  master's  de-  ■ 
gree  in  English  literature. 
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Miriam  A.  Street 
814  W.  Addison  #202 
Chicago,  IL  60613 

Robert  Anderson  Jr.  is  an  art 

dealer  and  the  head  of  pub- 
lic relations  for  Kurts 
Bingham  Gallery  in  Mem- 
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PURPLEJOURNALM 


For  more  than  a  century,  the  Sewanee  Purple  has  been  a 

forum  for  students.  If  you  would  like  to  subscribe  to  the 

Purple,  send  your  orders  to: 

Office  of  Alumni  Relations,  c/o  Bliss  Masterson 
735  University  Avenue,  Sewanee,  TN  37383-1000 

Subscriptions  are  $12  per  year  or  $1  per  issue.  Please 
make  checks  payable  to  the  Sewanee  Purple. 
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phis,  Tenn.  Kaethe  Hoeling 

was  recendy  awarded  a  fel- 
lowship by  the  Arkansas  Arts 
Council  for  a  play  entitled 
Maya.  She  is  finishing  her 
volunteer  work  for  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America 
(VISTA)  in  literacy  programs 
in  North  Florida.  Robert 
Norfleet  III  is  a  loan  officer 
for  Ryland  Mortgage  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Suzanna  Rogers 
and  Gregory  Smith  were 
married  on  May  22,  1994,  in 
All  Saints'  Chapel  in 
Sewanee,  Tenn.  Faith 
Tibbals  is  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  working  toward  her 
Ph.D.  in  physical  chemistry. 
She  lives  in  Chicago,  111.  Chip 
Wallace  is  the  editor  of  The 
Purple  &  Gold  quarterly  jour- 
nal of  the  Chi  Psi  National 
Fraternity.  He  lives  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 


THEOLOGY  NOTES 


'50 


The  Rev.  W.A.  Willcox  and 

his  wife,  Betty,  celebrated 
their  fiftieth  wedding  anni- 
versary on  June  10.  Bill  and 
Betty  live  in  Shreveport,  La. 


'57 


atu. 


■ 


The  Very  Rev.  Joel  Pugh  has 

retired  as  dean  of  Trinity 
Cathedral  in  Little  Rock, 


The  University  of  the  South 
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CLASS       NOTES 


Proctor's  Hall  Press 

Announces  the  Reissue  of  Two  Sewanee  Books 

by  Arthur  Ben  Chitty 

University  Historiographer 


Reconstruction  at  Sewanee  1857-1872 

This  book  covers  the  founding  of  the  University  through 

its  first  administration  under  Bishop  Quintard, 

ending  in  1872. 


Sewanee  Sampler 

Elizabeth  N.  Chitty  co-authored  this  delightfully  informal 

potpourri  of  toasts,  tales,  and  tidbits  about  the  University. 

$15 

Order  directly  from  the  publisher.  Proctor's  Hall 
Press,  Proctor's  Hall  Road,  P.O.  Box  856,  Sewanee, 
TN  37375.  Specify  which  titles  and  how  many  of 
each,  adding  $2.50  for  shipping  for  the  total.  Please 
make  checks  payable  to  Proctor's  Hall  Press. 


'69 


'87 


Ark.  and  will  be  living  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


'58 


The  Rev.  Robert  M.  G. 
Libby's  (SIM  '72)  book 
Grace  Happens  was  published 
by  Cowley  Publications.  His 
previous  book.  The  Forgiveness 
Book,  was  Cowley's  Book  for 
Lent  in  1992.  He  is  the  rec- 
tor of  St.  Christopher's  in 
Key  Biscayne,  Fla. 


'65 


The  Rev.  Hoyt  B.  Massey 

and  his  wife,  Glennie,  live  in 
I  lendersonville,  N.C. 


The  Rev.  Claude  S.  Turner 

and  his  wife,  Leelee,  recendy 
attended  the  Anglican  Mar- 
riage Encounter  Interna- 
tional Conference  in  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa.  The 
Turners  live  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
The  Rev.  David  Elliott  is  now 
the  rector  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Vicksburg,  Ms. 
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The  Rev.  Michael  Milligaii  is 

the  rector  of  St.  Bede's, 
Santa  Fe,  N.M. 


'75 


The  Rev.  Jeffrey  Walker  is 

the  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


'79 


The  Rev.  McAlister  Marshall 

is  the  rector  of  St.  Asaph's 
Episcopal  Church,  Bowling 
Green,  Va.  He  and  his  wife, 
Doris,  live  in  Richmond. 


'81 


The  Rev.  John  S.  Silvey  and 

his  wife,  Carol,  had  a  son, 
Daniel  Harrison,  on  July  2, 
1993.  John  works  as  a  clinical 
social  worker  for  affiliated 
Clinical  Therapists  in  Nor- 
folk, Va. 


'82 


The  Rev.  Ernest  R.M.  Parker 

is  the  vicar  of  Holy  Cross,  a 
mission  since  1858,  in  Balti- 
more, Md. 


'83 


The  Rev.  Buckley  Robbins  is 

the  vicar  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  church  in  Ootlewah, 
Tenn. 


'86 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Brunt 

was  recendy  elected  Dean  of 
the  Western  deanery  of  the 
Diocese  of  Upper  South 
Carolina.  He  lives  in  Green- 
wood, S.C. 


The  Rev.  Gene  Asbury  is  the 

rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Mt- diator-Redeemer  in 
McComb,  Mississippi.  The 
Rev.  Deborah  Elder  is  the 
senior  associate  rector  of 
Christ  Church  in  Alexandria, 
Va.  She  is  also  working  on 
her  D.Min.  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  School  of 
Theology. 


'89 


The  Rev.  Creighton  L. 
Robertson  has  been  conse- 
crated bishop  of  South  Da- 
kota. He  will  live  in  Sioux 
Falls,  S.D. 


'91 


The  Rev.  JoAnn  Smith  is  now 

associate  at  St.  Patrick's  in 
Allanta,  Ga. 


'93 


The  Rev.  Stephen  Cuff  is 

rector  of  St.  Mark's  in  Berke- 
ley Springs,  W.Va.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Edgar  is  a  canon  at 
St.  Luke's  Cathedral,  Or- 
lando, Florida.  He  and  his 
wife,  Beth,  had  a  son,  John 
Brogan,  on  March  21,  1994. 
The  Rev.  Kuulei  Green  is 
chaplain  at  St.  Barnabas 
Nursing  Home  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  The  Rev. 
Katherine  Feltman  Ryan  and 
The  Rev.  William  Ryan  are 
Assistants  to  the  Rector  of  St. 
fames,  Alexandria,  La. 


'94 


The  Rev.  E.L.  "Andy"  Ander- 
son is  a  canon  at  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Philip  in  Atlanta, 
( .a.  The  Rev  JoAnn  Barker  is 
assistant  at  St.  Mark's  in 
Joncsboro,  Ark.  The  Rev. 
William  Bennett  is  vicar  of 
Christ  Church  in  Cordele, 
Ga.,  and  St.  Matthew's  in 
Fitzgerald,  Ga.  Sarah  Gaede 
is  assistant  at  St.  Albans  in 
Augusta,  Ga.  The  Rev.  Diane 
Hill  is  an  assistant  at  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel,  in 
Lexington,  Kv.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Johnston  is  assistant 
at  Grace  Church  in  Charles- 


ton, S.C.  The  Rev.  Robert 

Lamborn  is  a  canon  at  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  in  India- 
napolis, Ind.  He  married 
Amy  Dentley  in  June,  1994  at 
All  Saints'  Chapel  in 
Sewanee.  The  Rev.  Claire 
Lofgren  has  been  ordained  a 
priest  and  is  an  assistant  at 
Otey  Parish  in  Sewanee.  The 
Rev.  Virginia  Monroe  is  assis- 
tant at  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity  in  Huntsville,  Ala. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Nagy  is  a 
canon  at  Trinity  Cathedral  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz,  and  deacon  in 
charge  of  Holv  Spirit,  a  de- 
veloping congregation  at 
Red  Mountain  Ranch  in 
Mesa,  Ariz.  The  Rev.  Bradley 
Page  is  assistant  at  Christ 
Church  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
The  Rev.  Hannah  Pedersen 
is  assistant  at  St.  Andrew's  in 
the  Valley  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
and  a  chaplain  at  Hershey 
Medical  Center.  Gretchen 
Ratterree  is  the  director  of 
Christian  education  and 
youth  ministry  at  St.  Peter's 
in  Rome.  Ga.  The  Rev.  Mar- 
garet Shepard  is  clergy  in 
charge  at  St.  Andrew's  in 
Montevallo,  Ala.  The  Rev. 
Jane  Smith  is  assistant  at 
Grace  Church  in  Asheville, 
N.C,  and  canon  for  youth 
ministry  in  the  Diocese  of 
Western  North  Carolina.  The 
Rev.  Keith  Talbert  is  assistant 
at  St.  Paul's  in  Daphne,  Ala. 
The  Rev.  Patricia  Templeton 
is  interim  assistant  at  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  Rev. 
Scott  Trotter  is  deacon  in 
charge  of  The  Church  of  the 
Holy  Family  in  Jasper,  Ga. 
The  Rev.  Polk  Van  Zandt  is 
vicar  of  Church  of  the  Incar- 
nation in  West  Point,  Miss. 
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Sewanee/September  1994 


IN       MEMORIAM 


Josephus  Derward  Parker, 

C'28,  died  on  May  15, 
1994  in  Elm  City,  N.C.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Helen,  two  daughters, 
four  sons,  including  Jo- 
seph D.  Parker,  A'55,  12 
grandchildren  and  several 
great-grandchildren. 


We  have  learned  of  the 
death  of  Albin  C.  Thomp- 
son Jr.,  C'34,  of 

Fernandina  Beach,  Fla. 
He  was  a  native  of 
Charleston,  S.C.  After 
attending  Sewanee  and 
serving  in  World  War  II, 
he  began  a  law  practice  in 
Fernandina  Beach.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife, 
Haidee,  a  stepson,  a  step- 
daughter, a  brother, 
Lawrence  F.  Thompson, 
C35,  and  three  grandchil- 
dren. 


Peter  R.  Phillips,  C'35, 

died  on  February  21, 
1994.  He  was  born  in 
Galveston,  Texas.  While 
attending  Sewanee  he  was 
president  of  his  sopho- 
more, junior,  and  senior 
classes  and  president  of 
Phi  Gamma  Delta  frater- 
nity. After  serving  in 
World  War  II  he  became 
president  of  Phillips-Parr, 
Inc.  He  was  a  chairman  of 
the  West  Gulf  Maritime 
Association  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Association's  Pen- 
sion and  Welfare  Fund. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Anne,  two  sons,  including 
Peter  R.  Phillips  Jr.,  C'65, 
a  daughter,  two  grandchil- 
dren, and  two  brothers 
including  Benjamin 
Phillips,  C'37. 


Louis  Russell  Lawson  Jr., 

C'42,  of  Charleston,  S.C, 
died  on  May  9,  1994. 
While  at  Sewanee  he  was 
involved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Sewanee  Purple 
and  a  member  of  the  stu- 
dent vestry.  He  was  a  re- 
tired research  manager 


with  Westvaco  Production 
District.  He  was  also  a  na- 
val veteran  of  World  War 
II  and  a  retired  com- 
mander with  the  navy  re- 
serves. He  was  a  member 
of  the  Sons  of  Colonial 
Clergy,  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the 
Carolina  Yacht  Club,  and 
president  of  the  Preserva- 
tion Society  of  Charles- 
ton. He  is  survived  by  a 
son,  L.  Russell  Lawson 
III,  C'72,  two  daughters, 
and  four  grandchildren. 

George  I.  Hiller,  C'43,  of 

Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  died 
on  Sunday,  May  1,  1994. 
After  graduating  from 
Sewanee  and  serving  in 
the  ambulance  service 
corps  in  World  War  II,  he 
began  working  for  Pan 
American  Airways.  He 
retired  in  1983.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Therese, 
a  daughter,  a  step-son  arid 
a  grandson. 

Claude  H.  Sullivan,  C'44, 

of  Charlotte,  N.C,  died 
on  May  9,  1994.  He  was  a 
native  of  Griffin,  Ga.  After 
graduating  from  Sewanee 
he  became  an  indepen- 
dent cotton  broker.  He  is 
survived  by  an  uncle  and 
several  cousins. 


William  H.  Lawton,  C'45, 

of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  died  on  October 
10,  1993.  After  attending 
Sewanee  he  attended  Co- 
lumbia University  and  the 
University  of  Connecticut. 
He  also  studied  for  two 
years  at  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New 
York.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished organist  and 
choirmaster  for  a  number 
of  churches  in  addition  to 
being  a  professor  of  edu- 
cation and  director  of 
laboratory  experiences  at 
Rhode  Island  College.  He 
was  named  a  Distin- 
guished Member  of  the 


Association  of  Teacher 
Educators  and  honored 
by  the  Association  of 
Teacher  Educators  as  on 
of  70  teacher  educators  of 
the  century.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Sabina,  and  a 
son. 


Gus  LaFayette  Baker, 

C'47,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
died  on  May  16,  1994.  He 
graduated  magna  cum 
laude  from  Sewanee  and 
completed  his  master's 
degree  in  fine  arts  at  the 
Ait  Institute  of  Atlanta. 
After  serving  in  World 
War  II,  he  moved  to  Nash- 
ville where  he  helped 
build  the  art  department 
at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee at  Nashville.  He 
was  voted  Artist  of  the 
Year  in  Nashville  in  1960 
and  retired  from  teaching 
in  1985.  He  is  survived  by 
six  cousins. 


The  Rev.  S.  Emmett  Lucas 
Jr.,  C'55,  T'62,  of 

Greenville,  S.C,  died  on 
May  4,  1994.  He  served 
Episcopal  churches  in 
Carville  and  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  Vidalia,  Ga.,  Easley, 
S.C,  and  Greenville,  S.C. 
He  was  president  and 
publisher  of  Southern 
Historical  Press  and  Geor- 
gia Genealogical  Magazine. 
He  was  a  member  of  the 
Poinsett  Club,  St. 
Andrew's  Society,  Society 
of  the  Colonial  Wars,  and 
the  Society  of  Cincinnati. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Nina,  two  daughters,  and 
two  sons,  including  Silas 
Emmett  Lucas  III,  C'84. 


The  Rev.  Franklin  Martin, 
T'57,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
died  on  May  6,  1994.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Cita- 
del and  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. He  was  a  former 
headmaster  of  St. 
Andrew's-Sewanee  School 
in  St.  Andrews,  Tenn.,  and 
a  former  vicar  of  St. 
Andrew's  Episcopal 


Church  in  Glasgow,  Ky.  He 
also  served  as  the  vicar  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Ascension  in 
Bardstown,  Ky.,  and  as 
pastoral  associate  with 
Christ  Church  Episcopal 
Cathedral  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Peggy,  two  sons,  in- 
cluding the  Rev.  Hallock 
Martin,  T'88,  a  daughter,  a 
brother,  and  five  grand- 
children. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  C.  Brinkley 
Morton,  T'59,  H'82,  of 

Memphis  died  on  July  13, 
1994.  A  native  of  Merid- 
ian, Miss.,  he  graduated 
from  Northwest  Missis- 
sippi Junior  College  and 
received  a  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi. He  was  in  private 
law  practice  in  Mississippi 
from  1946-59,  during 
which  time  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate. 
He  served  in  the  Army 
infantry  during  World  War 
II  and  was  recalled  during 
the  Korean  War.  He 
served  churches  in  Missis- 
sippi from  1959-62;  in 
1962,  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  Grace-St.  Luke's 
Church  in  Memphis,  a 
position  he  held  for  12 
years,  when  he  was  named 
dean  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  the  Advent  in 
Birmingham,  where  he 
served  until  1982.  He  was 
ordained  and  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
San  Diego  in  1982;  in 
1991  he  retired  and  re- 
turned to  Memphis.  He 
was  a  board  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Society  of 
Ministry  for  Aging  and  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  he  was  active  in  Mem- 
phis civic  organizations. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Virginia,  a  daughter,  Mary 
Morton  Hance,  C'75,  and 
a  son,  Charles  Morton  Jr., 
C'74,  and  four  grandchil- 
dren. 


The  University  of  the  South 


IN        MEMORIAM 


Samuel  Benedict,  Sewanee  Benefactor 

Samuel  Benedict  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  died  on  July  14, 
1994. 

Benedict  had  long  ties  to  Sewanee.  His  father,  the 
Rev.  Cleveland  K.  Benedict,  was  dean  of  the  School  of 
Theology  from  1910-22.  The  family  lived  in  what  is  now 
Fulford  Hall,  and  Samuel  Benedict  attended  the 
Sewanee  Military  Academy.  Benedict  Hall,  a  dormitory 
on  campus,  is  named  after  the  family. 

Samuel  Benedict  graduated  from  the  Hill  School  in 
Pottstown,  Perm.,  in  1920,  and  then  attended  Princeton 
University,  from  which  he  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  1924.  After  graduating  from  Princeton,  Benedict  be- 
gan a  career  that  spanned  almost  40  years  with  the 
Procter  and  Gamble  Company.  He  had  a  strong  connec- 
tion with  the  company — his  mother,  Olivia  Procter 
Benedict,  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  founder  of 
Procter  and  Gamble.  After  working  for  the  company  in 
offices  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  England,  and  Cincin- 
nati, Benedict  retired  as  corporate  secretary  in  1962. 
During  the  1940s,  Benedict  served  as  a  consultant  to  the 
U.S.  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Treasury.  He  was 
active  in  community  service  in  the  Cincinnati  area,  serv- 
ing as  a  county  park  commissioner  for  22  years.  He  was 
also  active  with  the  Children's  Hospital  and  the 
Clovernook  Center  Opportunities  for  the  Blind.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1994,  he  and  his  wife  made  a  $5  million  gift  to 
Sewanee  to  establish  the  Samuel  and  Betty  Benedict 
Scholars  Program,  the  most  prestigious  of  the 
University's  scholarship  offerings. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Betty,  three  daughters, 
eight  grandchildren,  and  five  great-grandchildren. 


Frank  O.  Hansberger  III, 

C'64,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  died 
on  March  7,  1994.  While 
at  Sewanee  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
Kappa  Alpha  Order.  He 
was  also  salutatorian  of  his 
class  and  a  Fulbright  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  Scholar. 
He  received  his  master's 
degree  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  taught  at  vari- 
ous schools  including 
Wake  Forest  University  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  and 
the  Ecole  Nationale  Ad- 
ministration in  Paris, 
France.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Francoise,  his 
parents,  and  a  brother. 


The  Rev.  Rodman  Pattee 
Kirby,  T'65,  of  Sewanee, 
Term.,  died  March  19, 
1994.  After  serving  in  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force 
in  World  War  II,  he 
graduated  from  South- 
west Texas  State.  He  was 
ordained  in  1964.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  vicar  of 
Epiphany  Episcopal 
Church  in  Sherwood, 
Tenn.,  he  was  also  a  math 
and  science  teacher  for 
the  Franklin  County 
school  system  and  St. 
Mary's  and  St.  Andrew's 
schools.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Patricia,  a  son,  a 
daughter,  a  brother,  and 
four  grandchildren. 


William  K.  Moore,  C'65, 

of  Tampa,  Fla.,  died  on 
April  18,  1993.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  swim  team 
and  Kappa  Sigma  Frater- 
nity and  was  an  editor  for 
the  Cap  and  Gown.  He  was 
the  owner  of  Interna- 
tional Insurance  of 
Tampa,  Inc.  In  addition, 
he  was  a  member  of  the 
Propeller  Club  and  the 
Tampa  Mariners  Club.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Annette,  a  son,  and  a 
daughter. 


The  Rev.  Joel  Arlington 
Robbins,  T'70,  of  ' 
Texarkana,  Texas,  died  on 
September  18,  1994.  He 
was  born  in  Laurel,  Miss., 
and  attended  Baylor  Uni- 
versity. Before  entering 
seminary  he  was  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  during  the 
Korean  War.  The  parishes 
in  which  he  served  in- 
clude St.  Mark's  Episcopal 
Church  and  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church  in 
Shreveport,  La.,  St.  Mary's 
Episcopal  Church  in 
Texarkana,  and  St. 
Barnabas  Episcopal 
Church  in  Foreman,  Ark. 
He  was  the  director  of  the 
Enterprise  for  the  Blind 
in  Little,  Rock,  Ark.  for 
several  years.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Barbara, 
three  sons,  a  daughter, 
two  grandchildren,  and  a 
sister. 


Lawrence  A.  Wilson,  C'72, 

of  San  Francisco,  Calif, 
died  on  May  29,  1994.  He 
graduated  cum  laude  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Or- 
der of  Gownsmen,  Delta 
Tau  Delta,  and  captain  of 
the  swim  team.  He  re- 
ceived a  law  degree  from 
Hastings  College  of  the 
Law  in  San  Francisco.  He 
is  survived  by  his  parents 
and  three  brothers. 


Ellen  Davies-Rodgers, 
H'86,  of  Brunswick, 
Tenn.,  died  on  March  17, 


1994.  She  attended  the 
West  Tennessee  State 
Normal  College,  now 
Memphis  State  University. 
She  also  received  a  bach- 
elor of  science  degree 
from  George  Peabody 
College  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  a  master's 
degree  from  Columbia 
University  in  New  York 
City.  In  addition  to  being 
principal  for  a  number  of 
schools,  she  was  the  state 
supervisor  of  elementary 
education  in  west  Tennes- 
see, a  member  of  the 
Shelby  County  Board  of 
Education,  and  a  director 
of  the  Tennessee  School 
Boards  Association.  She 
was  named  county  histo- 
rian for  Shelby  County 
and  wrote  a  number  of 
books  on  church  and 
local  history.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  two  foster  daugh- 
ters. 


Alice  Cheatham  Hodgson 
Parker,  of  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  and  Charleston, 
S.C.,  died  May  8,  1994. 
She  was  the  daughter  of 
University  Treasurer 
Telfair  Hodgson,  C'98, 
and  the  granddaughter 
of  the  Rev.  Telfair 
Hodgson,  vice-chancellor 
and  seminary  dean.  A 
long-time  supporter  and 
resident  of  Sewanee,  she 
was  born  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  She  attended 
Ashley  Hall  School, 
Holton-Arms  School,  and 
the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. She  was  a  member 
of  St.  Michael's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Charleston 
and  a  former  member  of 
the  Junior  League.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband, 
Edward  Frost  Parker, 
H'81,  five  sons,  including 
Edward  Frost  Parker  Jr., 
C'67,  Telfair  Hodgson 
Parker,  C69,  Elias  Horry 
Parker,  C'72,  and  Frank 
Cheatham  Parker,  C'77, 
and  13  grandchildren. 
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AFTERWORD 


TheSoulofSewanee 


BY    THE    REV.    TOM    WARD,    C  '  6  7 

God  has  a  sense  of  humor.  I  was  the  president  of  the  Or- 
der of  Gownsmen  in  1967,  the  year  that  organization  pe- 
titioned the  University  to  do  away  with  required  chapel. 
Now  I  find  myself  responsible  for  the  challenging  ques- 
tion of  how  the  Church  and  the  University  are  going  to 
combine  their  missions. 

The  central  role  of  the  chapel  at  Sewanee  is  to  foster 
the  connection,  the  essential  connection,  between  the 
Church  and  the  University.  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  the  chaplain,  along  with  the  chancellor  and 
the  vice-chancellor,  are  elected  by  the  board  of  trustees. 
They  are  the  penultimate  authority  here.  The  ultimate 
authority  is  God. 

For  the  second  half  of  my  tenure  at  Christ  Church, 
Nashville,  I  bored  myself  and  every  vestry  with  an  inces- 
sant recital  of  page  855  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  I 
did  so  because  I  believe  that  a  local  parish  church,  a  dio- 
cese, and  this  University  must  each  be  focused  on  the 
Church's  mission  as  it  is  stated  there.  "The  mission  of  the 
Church  is  to  restore  all  people  to  unity  with  God  and  each 
other  in  Christ." 

The  question  for  us,  then,  is  how  that  mission  is  to  be 
fulfilled  here.  It  goes  on  and  asks  how  the  Church  pur- 
sues its  mission.  And  the  answer  gives  us  our  priorities. 
"The  Church  pursues  its  mission  as  it  prays  and  worships, 
proclaims  the  Gospel,  and  promotes  justice,  peace,  and 
love."  It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Church  carries  out  its  mis- 
sion through  all  of  its  members. 

As  we  apply  these  criteria  to  the  life  of  the  University, 
we  see  that  worship  is  the  first  priority  of  the  chapel.  If  we 
could  not  do  anything  else,  we  would  do  this.  Here  the 
10:30  a.m.  weekly  Eucharist  on  Sunday  is  the  center.  Dur- 
ing the  week  we  say  the  daily  office,  and  we  are  exploring 
the  possibility  of  daily  celebrations  of  the  Eucharist. 

As  we  seek  to  reach  out  to  all  persons,  I  believe  we 
must  be  even  more  intentionally  committed  to  the  Chris- 
tian gospel.  An  image  I  get  from  psychiatrist  Carl  Jung 
helps  me  here.  Jung  reminds  us  that  a  tree  can  only  send 
its  branches  out  as  far  as  it  sends  its  roots  down  deep.  I 
believe  our  stance  here  must  be  a  Christian  humanism 
that  has  been  part  of  this  University  since  its  inception.  As 
Anglicans  we  inhabit  the  middle  of  the  ecclesiastical 
house,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  fundamentalism  on  the 
right  and  secularity  on  the  left. 

As  we  seek  to  address  the  issue  of  the  soul  of  this  Uni- 
versity, we  must  not  overreact  and  start  applying  heresy 
tests  to  our  students  and  our  faculty.  The  principle  of  aca- 
demic freedom  was  won  with  too  great  a  struggle  and  for 
very  good  reasons  to  abandon  it  altogether.  On  the  other 


hand,  we  must  always  be  clear  that  in  the  beginning  and 
in  the  end  this  is  a  Christian  University  ultimately  com- 
mitted to  the  gospel  in  all  of  our  work. 

So  our  strategies  of  implementing  the  Prayer  Book 
goals  of  justice,  peace  and  love,  must  be  various,  sophisti- 
cated, and  intertwined  with  the  secondary  virtue  of  toler- 
ance for  those  who  differ  from  us.  For  as  the  debate  be- 
tween science  and  religion  in  the  19th  centuiy  has  taught 
us,  diose  with  whom  we  disagree  may  have  a  part  of  God's 
truth  that  we  need  to  hear.  This  is  where  the  middle  way 
of  Christian  humanism  is  so  helpful  to  us. 

To  be  more  specific,  all  of  us  on  the  chapel  staff  must 
seek  to  be  intentionally  present  in  both  the  College  and 
the  seminary  as  well  as  in  the  community.  We  must  be  in 
Gailor,  at  the  Bishop's  Common,  at  the  Wednesday  gath- 
erings of  the  seminary  for  Eucharist  and  food.  After  the 
first  semester  I  plan  to  teach  one  semester  in  the  College 
and  the  other  in  the  seminary,  in  this  way  coming  to  know 
students  in  the  classroom.  The  vice-chancellor's  job  de- 
scription for  my  position  has  me  as  a  part  of  the 
administration's  strategic  planning  process.  In  this  way  I 
am  the  Church's  representative  in  the  decision-making 
process,  and  I  see  myself  as  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity for  seeing  that  the  values  of  the  mission  of  the  Church 
— justice,  peace  and  love — permeate  every  aspect  of  the 
life  of  the  University  and  the  community.  While  I  know  I 
am  not  alone  in  holding  these  values,  I  see  that  my  posi- 
tion is  uniquely  charged  with  seeing  that  they  are  remem- 
bered and  embodied. 

After  being  on  the  job  only  a  short  time,  there  is  much 
that  I  cannot  know.  I  don't  even  know  all  of  the  questions, 
much  less  their  answers.  But  my  years  in  the  parish  have 
taught  me  that  the  problems  that  come  to  the  office  of 
the  chapel  and  the  University  are  also  God's  opportuni- 
ties for  us  to  be  the  Church.  The  goal  is  to  see  that  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  crucified,  risen,  and  Lord  of  all, 
permeates  the  University,  directly  and  indirectly.  Ulti- 
mately and  even  proximately,  I  am  not  in  control  of  that 
any  more  than  you  are.  As  I  usually  respond  to  the  hu- 
morous charge  that  as  a  clergy  person  I  am  responsible 
for  the  weather,  I  say  that  this  role  is  about  sales,  not  man- 
agement. We  are  called  to  be  responsive  to  God's  initia- 
tive in  the  world  and  in  the  Church,  seeing  that  things 
which  had  grown  old  are  being  made  new,  things  which 
had  fallen  clown  are  being  raised  up,  and  that  all  things 
are  being  brought  to  God's  perfection  in  God's  good 
time.  And  this  is  the  process  that  I  hope  students  in  both 
the  College  and  seminary  catch  while  they  are  here,  be- 
cause it  is  what  I  have  caught  in  this  place. 


Tom  Ward  is  University  chaplain.  This  essay  comes  from  a 
speech  he  made  to  Sewanee 's  hoard  of  trustees. 
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INSIDE:  'What's  Next?' 

For  some,  retirement  is  an  eagerly  awaited  time  to  cast  off  the  shackles 
of  a  long  career;  for  others  the  concept  is  unthinkable — they  just  can 't 
quit 
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The  story  on  the  Sewanee  Summer  Scholars  Program  was  refreshing  for  me  to 
research  and  write.  I  have  grown  weary  of  the  accounts  of  despair  and  violence 
that  have  characterized  much  of  the  media's  treatment  of  African  Americans  in 
the  late  20th  century.  The  popular  media  image  about  blacks  in  the  inner  city  has  be- 
come cliche — it's  the  story  about  the  welfare  mother  or  the  crackhead  or  the  decay- 
ing neighborhood.  But  that  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  full  story  of  life  for  people  who 
live  in  inner  cities.  They  struggle,  like  all  humans,  and  sometimes  they  fail.  But  some- 
times they  succeed.  And  that's  the  story  we're  not  hearing  nearly  enough. 

The  Sewanee  Summer  Scholars  Program  is  a  success  story.  It  is  a  story  about  how 
a  group  of  black  high  school  students  from  urban  and  rural  Tennessee  come  to  a 
small  liberal  arts  college  campus  and  develop  a  passion  for  learning.  It  is  about  how 
they  come  to  the  realization  that  they  can  determine  their  destinies  through  educa- 
tion. In  the  process,  they  touch  the  lives  of  all  of  the  people  around  them — their 
peers,  their  families,  their  communities,  and  the  Sewanee  faculty,  administrators,  and 
students  who  are  part  of  the  program. 

Doug  Seiters,  C'65,  who  has  been  the  director  of  the  Summer  Scholars  Program 
since  its  inception  four  years  ago,  captures  its  importance:  "These  kids  really  do  have 
abilities  that  are  being  wasted.  They're  not  there  because  they  somehow  can't  match 
up  to  the  world.  It's  remarkable  how  quickly  kids  can  learn  and  progress  and  get  on 
the  college  track  and  stay  on  the  college  track." 

This  issue  features  another  Sewanee  graduate  working  toward  solutions  to  tough 
problems.  Matt  Costello,  C'84,  is  president  of  Corporate  Conservation,  Inc.,  a  Boston- 
based  company  that  helps  businesses  and  industries  learn  how  to  recycle  their  so- 
called  "trash."  Costello  jokingly  refers  to  himself  as  being  a  garbage  collector,  and  he 
has  the  yellow  jumpsuit,  which  he  dons  frequently  to  look  into  corporate  dumpsters, 
to  prove  it. 

Costello,  however,  sees  money  in  the  computer  paper,  copper  wiring,  and  alumi- 
num cans  which  companies  all  too  often  see  as  mere  refuse.  He  is  carrying  on  the 
environmental  ethic  that  he  developed  on  the  Mountain  in  his  professional  life.  "I'd 
like  to  think  we're  doing  good  work,  we're  trying  to  make  a  difference,"  says  Costello. 
"Recycling,  environmentalist!!,  was  a  perfect  way  to  have  a  satisfying  job  while  I  was 
making  a  difference  in  a  very  tangible  way.  This  is  a  real  good  use  of  my  interests,  my 
background.  I  like  to  be  behind  the  scenes  stirring  things  up.  I  just  like  the  satisfac- 
tion of  doing  a  good  job  and  delivering  on  our  promises." 

— RB 
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In  August  the  student  orientation  committee  pre- 
pares a  packet  for  each  new  freshman  and  transfer 
student  to  pick  up  the  first  day  of  registration.  This 
year,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  University  history,  all 
372  packets  were  picked  up.  This  means  that  the  stan- 
dard "summer  melt"  (when  students  who  have  regis- 
tered do  not  show  up)  did  not  occur — every  student 
who  registered  showed  up.  One  or  two  students  have 
left  since,  but  our  current  undergraduate  enrollment  is 
at  an  all-time  high  as  the  University  moves  slowly  toward 
its  goal  of  1,300  undergraduates  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

The  School  of  Theology  also  has  had  another  tre- 
mendously successful  year  with  a  full  contingent  of  stu- 
dents. 

The  surge  in  enrollment,  coupled  with  the  increas- 
ing need  for  summer  conference  space,  has  placed 
great  pressure  on  our  residence  halls,  hence  the  deci- 
sion to  move  forward  immediately  with  the  renovation 
of  the  old  Hodgson  Hospital  building.  The  hospital  is 
the  oldest  surviving  building  constructed  for  the  Uni- 
versity and  has  served  a  variety  of  functions  since  1875, 
most  recently  from  1975-90  as  a  residence  hall.  The  new 
Hodgson  Hall  will  contain  62  beds  arranged  in  suites, 
along  with  a  new  set  of  common  rooms  and  an  apart- 
ment for  a  head  resident.  Hodgson  will  be  air-condi- 
tioned, making  it  available  for  summer  conference  use. 
Its  renovation  is  part  of  the  new  $7.5  million  bond  issue 
which  is  now  being  marketed. 

The  Hodgson  renovation,  a  part  of  The  Campaign 
for  Sewanee,  marks  still  another  phase  in  the  facilities 
upgrading  that  began  in  1989  with  the  complete  over- 
haul of  Quintard  as  a  residence  hall.  Now  St.  Luke's 
Chapel  has  been  remodeled  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a 
music  performance  center  while  remaining  a  chapel; 
the  third  floor  of  Woods  Laboratories  has  been  finished 
after  30  years;  and  Hoffman  Dormitory  finally  has  been 
updated. 

The  most  spectacular  construction,  of  course,  re- 
mains the  Fowler  Center,  which  is  reshaping  patterns  of 
behavior  for  all  who  live,  work,  and  study  at  the  Univer- 
sity. It  is  a  splendid  athletic  facility,  already  being  used 
widely — even  by  a  Vice-Chancellor  who  still  likes  to 
shoot  basketball  and  relish  an  occasional  victory  over  an 
undergraduate  playing  "Horse." 

Meanwhile,  The  Campaign  for  Sewanee  continues 
its  success.  With  $62  million  raised  toward  the  $91.5 
million  capital  goal  (and  the  Campaign  with  two  years 
to  go),  we  have  made  steady  progress.  But  we  need  your 
help  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  .  .  . 

The  University  is  strongly  committed  to  a  more  di- 


versified student  body  and  faculty.  This  issue  of  Sewanee 
carries  a  story  about  one  part  of  our  efforts — the  Sum- 
mer Scholars  Program  which  has  been  so  successful  but 
must  have  foundation  support  to  continue.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  funds  for  this  program  and  other  initia- 
tives, while  persisting  in  our  attempts  to  diversify  our 
faculty — a  task  that  is  not  easy.  But  the  trustees,  the  re- 
gents, and  the  University  are  determined  to  be  success- 
ful, and  we  believe  we  will  be  so.  .  .  . 

During  this  academic  year,  our  new  chaplain,  the 
Rev.  Tom  Ward,  has  participated  in  a  discussion  group 
with  a  number  of  faculty  and  staff  colleagues  on  the 
topic  of  Sewanee  as  a  church-owned  institution.  In  the 
spring,  Tom  and  I  and  others  will  coordinate  a  series  of 
campus-wide  discussions  on  this  issue  and  its  implica- 
tions, much  as  Sam  Lloyd  and  I  did  in  the  spring  of 
1989.  It  will  be  a  challenging  and  interesting  experience 
for  the  campus  and  will  complement  the  highly  success- 
ful set  of  lectures  recently  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Polkinghorne,  president  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  renowned  expert  on  the  issues  of  science 
and  religion. 

This  year's  DuBose  lectures,  held  annually  on  St. 
Luke's  Day,  were  well-attended.  Don  Armentrout, 
Marion  Hatchett,  and  Guy  Lytle,  all  members  of  the 
School  of  Theology  faculty,  explored  various  facets  of 
theological  education.  These  lectures  serve  as  a  mini- 
retreat  for  seminary  alumni  and  clergy,  as  well  as  other 
individuals  interested  in  the  changing  patterns  of  edu- 
cation for  the  priesthood  and  the  expanding  role  of  the 
laity.  .  .  . 

They  came  from  near  and  far,  recent  graduates  and 
early  graduates,  with  and  without  families  and  friends — - 
all  came  and  enjoyed  and  left  refreshed  and  renewed. 
So  it  was  for  the  200  women  who  returned  to  Sewanee 
on  the  weekend  of  October  7-10  to  participate  in  the 
celebration  of  25  Years  of  Women  at  the  University. 
From  parties  and  panels  and  late  night  sessions,  from 
formal  occasions  such  as  Convocation  and  the  honorary 
degree  dinner  to  informal  gatherings,  they  shared  sto- 
ries and  experiences  and  perspectives.  The  video  made 
especially  for  the  occasion  summed  it  up  magnifi- 
cently— the  last  25  years  have  changed  them  and  all 
those  around  them,  and  they  have  changed  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Sewanee  community  in  the  process.  All  of 
us  who  witnessed  this  weekend  will  forever  remember 
how  wonderful  the  thrill  of  commemoration  can  be. 
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Endowed  Professorships  Established 
for  Social  Sciences,  Physics 

Three  new  endowed  professorships  have  been  estab- 
lished at  the  University  to  support  studies  in  the  so- 
cial sciences  and  physics. 
Charles  Brockett,  professor  of  political  science,  and 
Richard  O'Connor,  professor  of  anthropology,  have 
been  named  Biehl  Professors  of  International  Studies. 
The  Biehl  Professorships  were  established  through  a 
$3.25  million  gift  from  the  late  Carl  Biehl,  C'32.  Biehl 
was  an  internationally  known  businessman  who  was  in- 
volved in  the  shipping  business 
during  his  long  career.  The  pro- 
fessorships were  created  to  sup- 
port teachers  and  scholars  with 
international  interests. 

Brockett,  a  native  Californian, 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Whittier  College  before  attend- 
ing the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill,  where  he  was 
awarded  a  doctorate  in  political 
development  and  public  policy. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Southeastern  Massa- 
Jg|EJ||^^  chusetts  University  before  com- 
^^^Lgjj  'j    ing  to  Sewanee  in  1979.  I  lis  inter- 

Jfl  1         .  n    ests  range  from  the  American  po- 

fl  9         i'      litical  system  to  an  interdiscipli- 

H  /JHB»      I    nary  research  project  on  Costa 

Rican  political,  economic,  and 
environmental  issues  that  he  is 
conducting  with  Sewanee  faculty 
member  Robin  Gottfried. 

O'Connor,  who  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  and  a 
master's  and  doctorate  at  Cornell 
University,  all  in  anthropology,  is 
originally  from  Washington,  D.C. 
He  was  a  teaching  assistant  at 
Cornell  before  joining  the 
Sewanee  faculty  in  1978.  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Anthropology,  O'Connor  teaches  classes  and  con- 
ducts research  on  Southeast  Asia,  among  other  topics. 
Frank  Hart,  professor  of  physics,  was  named  to  the 
Tom  Costen  Chair  in  Physics.  Hart  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Sewanee  faculty  since  1967,  when  he  was  named 
an  instructor  of  physics.  Today,  he  is  chairman  of  the 
department.  A  native  of  New  York  City,  Hart  holds  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  Manhattan  College,  and  both  a 
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master's  and  doctorate  from  Syracuse  University.  He  is 
a  committed  teacher  and  researcher  who  often  involves 
his  students  in  his  research  projects. 

The  Tom  Costen  Chair  was  established  in  honor  of 
U.S.  Navy  Lt.  William  T  "Tom"  Costen,  C'85,  who  was 
shot  down  in  the  early  days  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  in 
January  1991.  The  $1  million  endowed  professorship 
was  established  by  an  anonymous  donor.  A  St.  Louis 
native,  Costen  graduated  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
physics.  He  joined  the  Navy  after  graduating,  distin- 
guishing himself  as  an  officer  and  pilot. 

In  the  News  and  In  the  Mow) 

Sewanee  hit  a  double  this  fall,  landing  in  the  top  10 
of  separate  rankings  released  by  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  and  Money.  In  the  October  3  issue  of  U.S. 
News,  Sewanee  was  ranked  5th  among  the  best  values  in 
national  liberal  arts  colleges. 

For  the  first  time,  U.S.  News  ranked  the  schools  that 
offer  the  best  values  "in  an  effort  to  provide  families 
with  a  realistic  measure  of 
value  by  relating  the  cost  of  | 
attending  an  institution  to 
the  quality  of  education,"  ac- 
cording to  US.  News. 

The  magazine  ranked 
schools  in  two  ways:  on 
sticker  price,  which  includes 
tuition,  room  and  board, 
and  fees,  and  in  relation  to 
discounted  price,  which  in- 
cludes tuition,  room  and 
board,  fees,  and  estimated 
personal  expenses,  minus  the  average  of  its  need-based 
grants.  U.S.  News  ranked  Sewanee  5th  in  the  discounted 
price  category  and  6th  in  sticker  price. 

"With  as  many  as  3  out  of  4  students  receiving  grants 
at  some  schools,  the  discounted  price  is  the  more  rel- 
evant measure,"  according  to  the  magazine.  M  o  «  e  y 
also  placed  the  University  5th  among  values  in  small  lib- 
eral arts  colleges;  among  all  colleges  and  universities, 
Sewanee  ranked  23rd  in  Money's  top  100. 

Money 's  rankings  are  based  upon  the  following  con- 
siderations: entrance  exam  results;  class  rank  of  enter- 
ing freshmen;  high  school  grade  point  average;  faculty 
resources  (student  to  faculty  ratio,  number  of  faculty 
with  highest  earned  degree  in  their  specialty);  library 
resources;  instructional  budget;  freshman  retention 
rate;  graduation  rate;  percentage  of  students  who  go  to 
professional  or  graduate  schools;  as  well  as  several  other 
criteria. 
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Puckette,  Cushman,  and  Fisher  Collect 
Distinguished  Alumni  Awards 

Two  longtime  faculty  members  were  among  those 
recognized  this  fall  during  the  Associated  Alumni's 
annual   Distinguished  Alumni  Awards  presenta- 
tion.   Retired    Professor    of    Mathematics    Stephen 
Puckette,  C'49,  received  the  Distinguished  Alumnus 
Award.  Francis  S.  Houghteling  Professor  of  History 
Emeritus  Joseph  D.  Cushman,  C'49,  received  the  Distin- 
guished Faculty  Award.  Jett  Miller  Fisher  Jr.,  C'79,  of 
Griffin,  Ga,  was  named  the  Distinguished  Young  Alum- 
nus. 

"These  are  three  outstanding  choices,"  according 
to  Yogi  Anderson,  executive  director  of  the  Associated 
Alumni.  "Each  of  these  people  has  contributed  much 
to  the  life  of  the  University." 

Stephen  Puckette,  professor  of  mathematics,  was  a 
member  of  the  Sewanee  faculty  for  37  years.  A  native 
of  Ridgewood,  N.J.,  he  came  to  Sewanee  as  a  Ruge 
Scholar  and  graduated  as  the  valedictorian  of  his  class. 
From  Sewanee,  he  headed  to  Yale  University  where,  in- 
spired by  experiences  in  the  forests  of  Idaho,  Ontario, 
and  Oregon,  he  worked  toward  his  master's  in  forestry 
which  he  completed  in  one  year.  He  did  not  pursue  a 
career  in  forestry  but  instead  entered  the  graduate 
mathematics  program  at  Yale  where  he  received  his 
master's  in  1951  and  his  doctorate  in  1957.  For  one 
year  after  completing  his  master's,  he  was  a  Fulbright 
Scholar  in  France. 

His  teaching  career  began  and  ended  at  Sewanee. 
From  1956-66  he  taught  at  Sewanee.  He  then  left  the 
University  for  three  years  to  serve  as  the  associate 


homecoming 
Celebrated 


More  than  1,000  alumni 
returned  to  the  Mountain 
for  Homecoming.  They 
watched  Sewanee  beat 
Rliodes  in  the  football  game. 
The  Homecoming  festivities 
and  traditions  were  fea- 
tured in  the  October  24 
issue  of  Sports  Illus- 
trated. 


chairman  and  the  director  of  the  undergraduate  pro- 
gram in  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
When  he  returned  to  his  alma  mater  in  1969,  it  was  to  a 
different  set  of  duties.  Not  only  was  he  teaching  in  the 
mathematics  department,  but  he  was  also  elected  to  be 
the  dean  of  the  College  during  the  years  in  which 
Sewanee  first  became  a  co-educational  institution.  In 
1979,  he  resigned  his  post  as  dean  but  continued  to 
teach  until  the  end  of  the  Easter  Semester  1993.  He  is 
the  author  of  two  books,  Trees  of  the  Sewanee  Area  and 
Modern  Coordinate  Geometry,  as  well  as  many  scholarly  ar- 
ticles which  have  appeared  in  such  magazines  as  Ameri- 
can Scientist  And  Mathematical  Reviews.  Puckette  is  also  an 
avid  outdoorsman  who  has  led  many  Sewanee  students 
on  canoeing  trips  throughout  the  Southeast. 

Joseph  D.  Cushman  Jr.  is  Francis  S.  Houghteling  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  Emeritus  at  Sewanee  after  retiring  from 
full  time  teaching  in  the  spring  of  1991.  A  native  of 
Titusville,  Fla.,  Cushman  pursued  graduate  studies  at 
Florida  State  University,  where  he  received  both  a 
master's  and  a  doctorate.  He  returned  to  Sewanee  in 
1968  after  teaching  in  the  history  department  at  Florida 
State  University  for  10  years.  As  a  member  of  the 
Sewanee  faculty,  he  became  a  full  professor  in  1972  and 
was  named  the  chairman  of  the  history  department  in 
1978. 

Cushman  has  authored  numerous  articles  on  both 
Florida  and  southern  history;  he  also  edited  Through 
Some  Eventful  Years,  a  diary  of  Susan  Bradford  Eppes  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  period.  Cushman 
has  held  three  appointments  as  tutor  to  the  British 
Studies  at  Oxford  summer  program  and  was  president 
of  that  program  in  1979. 

Jett  Miller  (Jay)  Fisher  Jr.  is  currently  vice  president 
and  director  of  marketing  at  United  Bank  Corp.,  a  $250 
million  bank  holding  company  located  in  Griffin,  Ga. 

While  at  Sewanee,  Fisher  was  active  in  the  campus 
community  as  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta,  the  Older 
of  Gownsmen,  president  of  the  Red  Ribbon  Society  and 
a  Wellington.  Upon  graduating  from  the  University,  he 
attended  the  University  of  Georgia  School  of  Law.  He 
earned  his  law  degree  from  that  institution  in  1983. 

Fisher's  first  position  following  law  school  was  as  an 
attorney  at  the  Atlanta  firm  of  Cashin  and  Davis.  In 
1985,  he  left  the  firm  to  become  an  account  executive 
with  Fitzgerald  and  Company  Advertising,  a  position  he 
held  until  1992  when  he  assumed  his  current  responsi- 
bilities. In  the  years  since  he  left  the  Mountain,  Fisher 
has  remained  deeply  committed  to  Sewanee.  He  has 
been  president  of  Atlanta's  Sewanee  Club,  a  class  repre- 
sentative, career  services  advisor,  and  he  organized  the 
first  Sewanee  Annual  Fund  Phonathon  in  Atlanta. 
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University  Moves  Toward  Second  Semester 
Rush  for  Fraternities 

After  a  decade  of  study,  the  University  of  the  South 
lias  decided  to  move  fraternity  rush  to  the  second  se- 
mester, beginning  during  the  1996-97  academic 
year.  The  University  believes  this  change,  recommended 
by  various  committees,  accreditation  reviews  and  strategic 
planning  studies,  the  college  faculty,  and  a  recent  task 
force  composed  of  undergraduates,  faculty  and  adminis- 
trators, will  enrich  the  academic  experience  and,  in  con- 
junction with  several  efforts  taken  by  the  University,  ulti- 
mately strengthen  the  fraternity  system  at  the  institution. 
The  move  to  second  semester  rush  is  endorsed  by  the 
dean  and  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
supported  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Several  considerations  led  to  this  decision.  "For  new 
students,"  says  Robert  Pearigen,  C'76,  dean  of  students, 
"the  first  semester  is  particularly  important  for  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  academic  priorities.  Intellec- 
tual development  and  the  educational  process  are  the 
most  important  features  of  the  collegiate  experience, 
and  it  is  paramount  for  new  students,  as  well  as  upper 
classmen,  to  begin  the  academic  year  on  solid  footing." 
Additionally,  the  University  believes  the  change  will  en- 
able freshmen  to  explore  a  wide  variety  of  extracurricu- 
lar and  social  activities.  Second  semester  rush,  which 
has  been  used  by  women  since  the  sorority  system  be- 
gan at  Sewanee  in  1977,  also  gives  freshmen  additional 
time  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  Greek  sys- 
tem and  the  individuals  and  organizations  therein. 

At  the  same  time,  the  University  is  taking  four  major 
steps  to  strengthen  fraternity  and  sorority  life:  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  pool  of  mortgage  funds  to  help  with  the 
refurbishment  of  fraternity  houses;  acquisition  of  one 
or  more  sorority  houses  that  can  be  used  for  chapter 
activities  and  social  occasions;  infusion  of  funding  to 
fraternities  to  offset  income  lost  during  the  transition; 
and  the  creation  of  a  new  faculty-student-alumni  com- 
mittee to  study  ways  to  enhance  fraternity  and  sorority 
contributions  to  student  life  at  Sewanee.  The  University 
will  spend  an  additional  $30,000  to  supplement  campus 
social  and  intellectual  life  in  the  absence  of  first  semes- 
ter rush. 

"Any  change  of  this  magnitude,  despite  considerable 
discussion  in  the  past  and  the  repeated  examinations  of 
the  issue,  does  not  come  easily.  The  above  mentioned 
University  initiatives  are  being  taken  to  strengthen  the 
fraternity  and  sorority  system,  to  address  concerns 
about  the  quality  of  the  first  semester  of  freshman  aca- 
demic life,  and  to  assure  that  the  system  survives  in  the 
years  ahead,"  says  Pearigen. 


Linda  Mayes,  C73,  First  Alumna  to  Receive 
Honorary  Degree 

Dr.  Linda  Mayes,  C'73,  a  distinguished  researcher  at 
Yale  University's  School  of  Medicine,  became  the 
first  alumna  to  receive  an  honorary  degree  from 
Sewanee  during  Founders'  Day  ceremonies  in  October. 
The  University  awarded  honorary  degrees  to  five  other 
prominent  scholars  and  writers  at  Founders'  Day:  his- 
tory professor  and  librarian  Charles  Cullen,  C'62,  noted 
novelist  Gail  Godwin,  Sewanee  history  professor  Anita 
Shafer  Goodstein,  internationally  known  writer  and  es- 
sayist Madeleine  L'Engle,  and  math  professor  Mary 
Ellen  Rudin. 

Linda  Carol  Mayes,  a  native  of  Winchester,  Term., 
was  valedictorian  of  Sewanee 's  Class  of  '73,  the  first  class 
which  included  women  who  had  attended  Sewanee  for 
four  years.  After  graduation,  Mayes  attended  Vanderbilt 
University  School  of  Medicine,  where  she  earned  the 
Amos  Christie  Award  in  Pediatrics.  Following  her  resi- 
dency, she  was  awarded  a  research  fellowship  in  general 
pediatrics  at  Yale  University.  Today,  she  is  an  associate 
professor  of  child  development  at  Yale.  Since  her  ap- 
pointment at  Yale,  she  has  received  numerous  awards, 
including  the  Brown-Coxe  Research  Award,  the  Ambu- 
latory Pediatrics  Association's  Research  and  Teaching 
Award,  and  the  Johnson  and  Johnson  Advanced  Pediat- 
ric Research  Award.  Mayes  was  named  assistant  profes- 
sor of  child  development  in  the  Yale  Child  Study  Cen- 
ter in  1989,  and  in  1993  received  a  joint  appointment 
with  Yale  University's  Department  of  Psychology.  Mayes' 
research  has  focused  on  the  effects  of  cocaine  use  on 
infants'  prenatal  development.  She  is  currently  a  mem 


25   YEARS 

of  Sewanee  women 


Alumnae  from  throughout  the 
country  returned  to  the  Moun- 
tain in  October  to  commemorate 
25  years  of  women  at  the  Uni- 
versity. During  the  weekend, 
Lisa  McDonough  Howick, 
C'81,  right,  president  of  the 
Associated  Alumni,  honored 
longtime  Dean  of  Women  Mary 
Susan  Cushman  for  her  contri- 
butions to  Sewanee,  and  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  the 
Mary  Susan  Cushman  Scholar- 
ship, which  will  be  given  to  a 
junior  woman  in  the  College. 
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From  left,  Vice-Chan  cellar 
Samuel  Williamson,  honor- 
ary degree  recipients  Charles 
Cullen,  Mary  Ellen  Rudin, 
Anita  Shafer  Goods! ein, 
Madeleine  L'Engle,  Gail 
Godwin,  Linda  Mayes,  and 
Ch  a  n  cellar  D  u  n  can  Gray  Jr. 


ber  of  the  Special  Review  Committee  for  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  and  serves  as  adjunct  scientist 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development. 

Charles  Cullen  earned  a  master's  degree  from 
Florida  State  University  and  began  teaching  at  Averett 
College  in  Virginia  in  1963.  He  resumed  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  was  awarded  his 
doctorate.  Cullen  joined  the  staff  of  the  Institute  of 
Early  American  History  and  Culture  in  Williamsburg, 
where  he  also  taught  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary.  After  editing  the  papers  of  John  Marshall  in  1976, 
he  joined  the  history  department  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity in  1979  as  a  senior  research  historian.  In  1986  he 
was  named  president  and  librarian  of  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary in  Chicago,  111.,  where  he  remains  today.  Cullen 
has  been  awarded  the  Colonial  Dames  Award  for  Ameri- 
can History,  and  DuPont  Fellowship  at  the  University  of 
the  South,  and  has  also  received  awards  and  fellowships 
from  the  Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation  and  the 
Association  for  Documentary  Editing. 

Gail  Godwin,  a  native  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  be- 
come one  of  America's  leading  fiction  writers.  Godwin 
received  her  bachelor's  degree  in  journalism  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Upon 
graduation,  she  began  her  journalistic  career  with  the 
Miami  Herald,  and  then  proceeded  to  editorial  assistant 
for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  In  1968,  she  entered 
graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  where  she  was 
awarded  her  master's  and  doctoral  degrees  in  English. 
Her  first  novel,  The  Perfectionists,  was  published  in  1970. 
Since  that  time,  she  has  written  10  novels  and  collec- 
tions of  short  stories,  which  have  spent  a  combined  nine 


months  on  the  New  York  Times  Bestseller  lists.  Godwin's 
books  have  been  nominated  for  the  National  and 
American  Book  awards  and  have  been  awarded  the 
Janet  Hiediger  Kafka  and  Thomas  Wolfe  Awards. 

William  Kenan  Jr.  Professor  of  History  Emerita  Anita 
Shafer  Goodstein  attended  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
where  she  was  inducted  into  both  the  Omicron  Delta 
Kippa  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honor  societies.  After  receiv- 
ing a  bachelor's  degree  in  1951,  she  began  graduate 
studies  at  Cornell  University,  where  she  was  awarded  a 
doctorate  in  1958.  Goodstein  came  to  the  University  of 
the  South  as  an  instructor  in  history  in  1963  and  has 
remained  here  ever  since.  She  was  promoted  to  full  pro- 
fessor in  1977,  and  served  as  chair  of  the  department 
from  1975-79.  She  has  consistently  distinguished  herself 
in  teaching  and  in  her  numerous  scholarly  publications. 
A  winner  of  the  Tennessee  History  Book  Award  and  the 
Tennessee  Historical  Society  Award,  Goodstein  has 
been  recognized  for  her  scholarship  through  fellow- 
ships and  grants  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

The  novelist  Madeleine  L'Engle  was  born  in  New 
York  City  shortly  after  the  First  World  War.  At  age  1 2  she 
moved  to  the  French  Alps  with  her  parents  who  were  in 
search  of  peace  and  clean  air.  L'Engle  was  educated  at 
Anglican  boarding  schools  and  received  her  bachelor's 
degree  cum  laudeirom  Smith  College.  She  published  six 
successful  novels,  but  her  seventh,  A  Wrinkle  in  Time,  was 
rejected  by  every  major  publishing  house  before  Farrar, 
Strauss,  and  Giroux  risked  publishing  it  in  1962.  The 
following  year,  it  won  the  Newbery  Prize  for  children's 
literature.  L'Engle's  books  have  received  numerous 
awards  and  been  named  to  the  New  York  TimesIAst  of  the 
Ten  Best  Books  of  the  Year.  L'Engle  is  currently  Writer- 
in-Residence  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in 
New  York  City,  and  a  board  member  of  both  the 
Author's  Guild  and  the  Author's  League. 

Mary  Ellen  Rudin,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  is  professor  of 
mathematics  emerita  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  A 
native  of  Hillsboro,  Texas,  she  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  Austin,  where  she  received  both  her 
bachelor's  and  doctoral  degrees.  She  has  held  teaching 
and  research  positions  at  Duke  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  in  addition  to  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. The  author  of  nearly  80  scholarly  articles,  many 
on  the  subject  of  set  area  topology,  Rudin  has  held  sev- 
eral appointments  pertaining  to  mathematical  re- 
search. Rudin  is  the  recipient  of  many  awards  stemming 
from  her  research,  ranging  from  fellowships  and  grants 
from  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  the  Hilldale  and 
Grace  Chisholm  Young  professorships. 
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Wendell  Berry  Awarded  Aiken  Taylor  Prize     Scholarship  Created  for  Tennesseans 


endell  Bon,  whose  many  honors  include 
Guggenheim  and  Rockefeller  fellowships,  six  honor- 
ary degrees,  and  this  year's 
Ingersoll  prize,  has  been  chosen 
as  die  seventh  recipient  of  the 
Aiken  Taylor  Award  for  Modern 
American  Poetry.  The  award  is 
presented  annually  by  the 
Sewanee Review,  die  nation's  oldest 
continuously  published  literary 
quarterly,  which  is  published  by 
die  University  of  die  South. 

The  Aiken  Taylor  prize  was  es- 
tablished through  a  bequest  made  to  die  University  by  K.P.A. 
Taylor,  a  younger  brother  of  die  poet  Conrad  Aiken.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, a  surgeon,  wrote  poetry  that  was  published  in  die  Kenyan 
Review,  die  Sewanee  Review,  and  other  leading  American  quar- 
terlies. The  prize,  which  is  named  for  him  and  Conrad  Aiken, 
is  awarded  each  year  to  a  contemporary  American  poet  for 
die  substantial  work  of  a  distinguished  career.  Among  the 
poets  previously  honored  are  Howard  Nemerov,  Richard 
Wilbur,  Anthony  Hecht,  and  Gwendolyn  Brooks. 

In  addition  to  his  13  books  of  poetry,  Berry  is  well-known 
as  a  novelist  and  as  an  essayist.  He  has  contributed  to  many  pe- 
riodicals, including  the  Sewanee Review,  and  for  many  years  he 
taught  at  the  University  of  Kentucky.  He  and  his  wife  live  in 
Port  Royal,  Ky.,  where  he  maintains  a  working  farm  and  writes. 
Berry's  essays  on  agriculture  and  conservation  are  among 
his  best  known  publications  and  include  The  Unsettling  of 
America  and  Recollected  Essays.  His  latest  books  are  a  selection 
of  stories,  Watch  With  Me,  a  gathering  of  poetry,  Entries,  and 
eight  essays  collected  under  die  tide  Sex,  Economy,  Freedom,  and 
Community. 


Sewanee  Faculty  Goes  Paperless 


Sewanee  faculty  members  have  said  "no"  to  paper 
correspondence  between  themselves  and  the 
University's  administration.  All  official  communica- 
tions between  the  faculty,  deans  and  the  vice-chancellor 
are  taking  place  via  e-mail,  the  computer-based  commu- 
nications system  on  campus. 

Professor  of  Spanish  Eric  Naylor,  C'58,  who  pro- 
posed the  idea  for  the  electronic  communications — 
which  was  passed  without  dissent  at  a  meeting  of  the 
faculty — says  not  using  the  technology  would  be  coun- 
terproductive. 

"This  is  going  to  allow  us  to  save  on  time,  photocopy- 
ing costs,  and  lots  of  paper,"  says  Naylor.  "It  will  also 
make  communications  much  more  efficient." 


Students  from  Tennessee's  Coffee,  Franklin,  and 
Grundy  counties  will  be  eligible  for  a  new  scholar- 
ship, beginning  with  the  next  academic  year,  that 
has  been  established  at  Sewanee. 

The  PeterJ.  Garland,  Katie  Flynn  Garland,  and  Tho- 
mas Payne  Govan  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  was  es- 
tablished in  the  memory  of  PeterJ.  Garland,  former 
French  teacher  and  football  coach  at  Sewanee  Military 
Academy,  his  wife,  Katie  Flynn  Garland,  and  Thomas 
Payne  Govan,  former  professor  of  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity, by  Thomas  J.  Tucker,  Mary  Ann  Garland  Tucker, 
and  PeterJ.  Garland  Jr.  The  income  from  the  fund  is  to 
provide  financial  aid  to  students  in  Franklin  and  sur- 
rounding counties  in  Tennessee  with  preference  given 
to  students  who  reside  within  the  University  Domain.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  fund  will  generate  approximately 
$2,500  annually. 

"Scholarships  remain  a  top  priority  of  The  Cam- 
paign for  Sewanee,"  says  Stephen  Becker,  interim  vice 
president  for  university  relations.  "We  are  grateful  to 
the  Tuckers  and  Garlands  for  establishing  ibis  program 
that  will  benefit  local  students." 


Eric  Naylor,  C'58, 

professor  of  spanish, 

has  been  named  the 

william  rand  kenan, 

jr.  professor.  the 

William  Rand  Kenan, 

Jr.  Professorship  was 

endowed  in  1  980  by  the 

trustees  of  the  Kenan 

Charitable  Trust  to 

recognize  excellence 

in  teaching  and 

scholarship. 


Football,  V-12 
Reunions 


Top,  members  of  Coach  Bill 

White's  football  teams  from 

the  1940s  and  1950s 

returned  to  Sewanee  in 

October  for  the  game 

against  Millsaps.  Bottom, 

members  of  the  Navy's  V-12 

Program,  which  brought 

officer  candidates  to 

Sewanee  for  education  prior 

to  their  commissioning 

during  World  War  II, 

gathered  in  October  to  talk 

about  their  experiences. 
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Brash,  idiosyncratic,  and  relentlessly  southern, 
Abbott  Gotten  Martin  was  one  of  Sewanee's  most 
beloved  teachers  for  four  decades 


BOTT  COTTEN  MARTIN— professor  of  En- 
glish and  French  literature  at  Sewanee — was  my 
closest  faculty  friend  during  my  undergraduate 
years,  1939-43.  Prior  to  my  arrival  on  campus, 
he  was  also  my  older  brother  Bob's  best  friend 
and  mentor;  he  always  referred  to  me  as  a  hand- 
me-down.  Such  slurs  were  not  intended  to  be 
taken  seriously;  his  approach  to 
pedagogy  was  to  keep  his  stu- 
dents off-balance,  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom.  During  that  period,  Sewanee 
abounded  in  "characters,"  but  none  was 
more  idiosyncratic  than  Abbo,  as  he  was 
affectionately  known  to  one  and  all. 

B  Y    G  RENVILLE    S  E  I  B  E  E  S  ,    C'43 
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Physically,  he 
was  rather  short 
and  quite  ro- 
tund, with  an 
unusually  swar- 
thy complex- 
ion comple- 
mented by  a 
smallish,  black  mustache.  Aside 
from  the  Lake  poets,  his  chief  passion 
was  gardening.  It  was  a  rare  day  when 
sundown  did  not  find  him  sweaty,  his  fingernails 
caked  with  good,  honest  earth.  In  middle  age, 
he  conceived  and  undertook  what  was  to  be  his 
lifetime  horticultural  achievement — the  Ravine 
Gardens.  A  rather  deep,  natural  ravine  had 
been  formed  by  a  small  stream,  which  parallels 
almost  the  full  length  of  the  campus,  perhaps  a 
city  block  or  so  from  the  dormitories,  quad- 
rangle, and  other  main  structures.  It  is  about 
half-a-mile  in  length,  and  Abbo  determined  to 
turn  it  into  a  natural  botanical  garden,  featuring 
native  as  well  as  imported  shrubbery,  bulbs,  and 
flowers.  At  the  time,  it  was  a  completely  over- 
grown tangle  of  weeds,  briars,  haphazard  trees, 
and  rubbish  that  had  accumulated  over  the 
years. 

The  project  (popularly  referred  to  as  'Abbo's 
Alley")  got  under  way  about  the  time  I  arrived 
as  a  freshman.  Abbo  dragooned,  cajoled,  and 
conned  his  students  into  working  with  him, 
clearing  broad  pathways  on  either  bank  of  the 
stream  and  planting  anything  worthwhile  that 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  The  work  went  on  for 
25  years  or  more,  with  the  result  that  Abbo's  Al- 
ley is  now  officially  known  as  the  Abbott  Cotten 
Martin  Ravine  Gardens.  Eventually  it  was  dedi- 
cated with  a  formal  ceremony. 

My  brother  died  in  a  skiing  accident  in  the 
spring  of  1946.  As  a  memorial,  my  father  do- 
nated funds  for  a  handsome  bridge,  built  of 
native  sandstone,  to  span  the  stream,  giving 
University  maintenance  vehicles  more  direct 
access  to  a  storage  building. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  I  wrote  Abbo  of- 
fering, as  a  birthday  gift,  to  send  him  a  plant  of 
his  choice  for  the  Ravine.  He  was  extremely 
fond  of  altheas,  so  I  was  not  surprised  when  he 
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requested  a  mature,  white-blooming  althea, 
which  I  duly  acquired  and  shipped  off  to  the 
Mountain.  About  a  year  later  I  got  this  note: 

"Thank  you  for  the  althea.  I  planted  it,  wa- 
tered it,  nurtured  it,  and  cherished  it  as  a  sym- 
bol of  our  friendship.  It  died.  Affectionately, 
Abbott." 

That  was  Abbo  for  me:  paradoxical,  brash, 
with  opinions  on  virtually  eveiy  subject.  He  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  British,  even  to  the 
extent  of  deploring  the  American  obsession 
with  personal  hygiene.  He  considered  daily 
bathing  a  great  waste  of  time  and  hot  water;  yet 
somehow,  the  only  odor  I  associate  with  him  is 
that  of  cheap  cigar  smoke. 

He  was  a  native  of  Georgia, 
born  around  the  turn  of 
the  century.  He  rarely  spoke  of 
his  early  years,  or  of  his  family,  al- 
though I  did  learn  that  a  brother 
was  a  Methodist  preacher,  to 
Abbo's  everlasting  chagrin.  He 
also  spoke  of  brief  military  ser- 
vice during  the  Great  War  and  of 
subsequent  service  in  an  Ameri- 
can consulate  in  the  Middle  East 
(Beirut,  I  think).  Once,  quite 
shyly,  he  showed  me  a  small  snap- 
shot of  himself,  posing — hand- 
somely boyish  and  slender — be- 
side an  archway  of  Moorish  de- 
sign. 

'You  see,  Grenville,  I  was  not  always  old  and 
fat,"  he  chuckled. 

After  Abbo's  funeral,  a  classmate  of  mine 
from  Charlotte  and  a  lifelong  protege  of  Abbo's 
came  back  from  the  funeral  incensed  that  our 
friend's  grave  was  marked  only  with  an  Aneri- 
can  Legion  plaque.  We  agreed  to  share  the  cost 
of  having  a  proper  bronze  tablet  inscribed  with 
Abbo's  name,  dates,  and  an  appropriate  quo- 
tation from  Wordsworth,  his  favorite  poet. 
I  no  longer  recall  the  passage,  but  I  do  re- 
member that  when  I  got  out  my  old  under- 
graduate copy  of  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
the  book  opened  to  The  Prelude  and  the 
perfect  lines  almost  jumped  off  the  page. 


He  considered  an 

idle  mind  the 

Devil's  own 

playground;  few 

minds  remained 

idle  in  his 

presence.  he 

never  stopped 

teaching,  in  or 

out  of  the 

classroom; I 

SUSPECT  THAT  WHEN 

ALONE,   HE  WAS 

BUSY   FURTHER 

ORGANIZING   HIS 

WISDOM. 


The  immortal  soul  with  God-like  power 

Informs,  creates,  and  thaws  the  deepest 

Sleep  that  time  can  lay  upon  her  . . . 

There  was  nothing  tentative  about  Abbo's 
likes  and  dislikes;  in  his  world  there  were  few 
gray-tones.  He  detested  Yankees  and  Germans 
generically,  although  for  exceptional  individu- 
als he  would  make  exceptions.  He  also  gave 
short  shrift  to  bluenoses,  fundamentalists,  and 
ignoramuses.  Not  the  honest  ignorance  of  the 
dirt-poor  coal  miners  and  hardscrabble  fanners 
of  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  but  the  insolent, 
arrogant  ignorance  of  the  well-born  and  well-to- 
do  students  who  arrived  at  Sewanee  with  no 
sense  of  self-identity,  totally  unaware  of  their 
native  region,  their  history,  or  their  heritage.  He 
considered  an  idle  mind  the  Devil's  own  play- 
ground; few  minds  remained  idle  in  his  pres- 
ence. He  never  stopped  teaching,  in  or  out  of 
the  classroom;  I  suspect  that  when  alone,  he  was 
busy  further  organizing  his  wisdom. 

On  the  positive  side,  he  was  not  only  an  An- 
glophile but  a  Francophile,  a  combination  that 
surely  would  astonish  any  Frenchman,  or  any 
Britisher,  for  that  matter.  He  could  quote,  verba- 
tim, every  worthwhile  line  Wordsworth  ever 
wrote;  he  could  think  in  French.  He  deeply 
loved  the  wines,  the  cuisine,  and  the  language 
of  France;  the  literature,  the  reverence  for 
ritual,  and  the  orderly  green  countryside  of  En- 
gland. 

For  Abbo,  the  Civil  War  never  ended;  his 
battles  with  Yankees  were  relentless.  "Yankee  is 
not  a  question  of  geography,"  he  argued.  "It's  a 
state  of  mind."  This  tended  to  render  his  more 
sensitive  Alabama  or  Carolina  students  a  bit  ner- 
vous. Nonetheless,  any  student  actually  from  the 
"wrong"  side  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  who  blun- 
dered into  one  of  Abbo's  freshman  English 
classes  could  count  on  a  certain  amount  of  ha- 
rassment. 

For  generations,  southern  students  attending 
schools  in  the  Northeast  have  suffered  un- 
seemly gibes  because  of  their  drawling  accents; 
Abbo  delighted  in  reversing  this  game.  "Stand 
tip  and  say  something  in  Yankee  for  us,"  he 
would  command  some  hapless  stripling  from 
Rahway  or  Milwaukee. 

According  to  Abbo,  the  Civil  War  (which  he 
called  "The  War  of  Yankee  Aggression")  turned 
out  all  wrong;  the  South  should  have  won. 
Then,  according  to  Abbo,  the  rest  of  the  nation 


would  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  southern 
manners,  southern  culture  and  to  live  what  he 
considered  "the  good  life."  He  loved  describing 
America  as  it  might  (should)  have  been:  New 
York  taxi  drivers  speaking  politely  in  soft,  south- 
ern voices  ...  the  great  restaurants  of  Chicago 
and  Boston  featuring  breakfast  grits,  cornbread, 
and  redeye  gravy  ...  the  locale  of  Gone  With  the 
Wind  shifted  to  Bucks  County,  Penn. ...  the  gen- 
try of  Detroit  in  rocking  chairs  on  broad  veran- 
dahs, conversing  in  genteel  tones  and  sipping 
mint  juleps  ...  Robert  E.  Lee's  portrait  on  five- 
dollar  bills;  Stonewall  Jackson's  on  tens.  Had 
Abbo  lived  during  the  Reconstruction  era,  he 
likely  would  have  been  hanged  for  sedition  by 
federal  troops. 

However,  he  sometimes  relented  with  the 
comment,  "Much  can  be  done  with  a  Yankee,  if 
caught  young,"  and  some  of  his  favorite  stu- 
dents found  their  way  to  the  Mountain  from 
such  barbaric  outposts  as  New  Jersey  and  Kan- 
sas. At  Sewanee,  they  were  ruthlessly  subjected 
to  Abbo's  "de-Yankeefying"  rituals  until  he  was 
satisfied  that  they  were  properly  sanitized. 

During  World  War  II,  cirilian  life  in 
America  was  luxurious  compared  with 
the  home  fronts  of  most  of  our  allies.  Yet  there 
were  shortages  in  the  former  Land  of  Plenty 
that  took  some  getting  used  to.  Gasoline  was 
rightly  rationed  (three  measly  gallons  a  week  for 
ordinary  citizens  without  some  special  priority) , 
and  new  tires  were  virtually  unobtainable  by 
common  folk,  including  teachers  of  English  lit- 
erature. Yet  throughout  the  war,  Abbo  contrived 
periodically  to  drive  his  ratty-looking,  evil-smell- 
ing black  Ford  coupe  to  his  favorite  haunts 
among  the  coves  and  hills  of  Eastern  Tennessee. 
The  logistics  behind  these  outings  involved 
hoarding  his  gas-ration  coupons  for  weeks,  un- 
til he  had  enough  for  a  full  tank. 

He  customarily  invited  a  couple  of  his  favor- 
ite students  to  accompany  him;  to  ensure 
against  swelled  heads,  he  insisted  they  were 
along  simply  as  "tire-changers."  I  was  delighted 
to  be  on  his  standing  team  of  tire-changers  for 
most  of  my  Sewanee  career,  because  I  so  en- 
joyed his  company;  but  his  tires  were  indeed 
pretty  thin,  and  did  occasionally  need  chang- 
ing. 

The  odor  inside  that  abused  old  Ford  derived 
from  Abbo's  lifelong  addiction  to  cheap  cigars 
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(in  fact,  he  enjoyed  good  cigars,  bnt  couldn't 
afford  them).  If  the  temperature  dipped  below 
70° — and  only  rarely  was  it  that  warm  during  a 
Sewanee  winter — the  car's  grimy  windows  re- 
mained hermetically  sealed,  so  the  obnoxious 
fumes  of  those  ferocious  cigars  were  perma- 
nently trapped  in  the  upholstery  and  probably 
fused  into  the  metal  underneath.  If  the  little 
ashtray  on  the  dashboard  had  ever  been  emp- 
tied, there  was  no  evidence  of  it.  In  the  remote 
past,  when  the  car  was  new  (hard  to  imagine), 
the  ashtray  had  soon  overflowed  with  cigar  ash; 
thereafter  when  Abbo  flicked  another  cigar  ash 
in  its  general  direction,  it  would  bounce  off  the 
original  accumulation  in  the  ashtray  and  fall 
onto  the  impressive  mountain  of  stale  ashes  col- 
lecting on  the  floor.  Even  for  hardened  pipe 
and  cigarette  smokers,  a  few  hours  in  Abbo's 
unventilated  car  on  a  cold,  rainy  trip  created  a 
desperate  yearning  for  fresh  air.  It  was  the  price 
one  paid  for  superb  conversation. 

On  one  of  our  excursions,  Abbo  was  explor- 
ing a  country  lane,  unpaved  and  unmapped, 
probably  looking  for  wildflowers,  which  were  his 
primary  passion — when  the  road  abruptly 
ended  at  a  gate  leading  into  a  cow  pasture.  In 
fact,  several  of  the  beasts  stood  patiently  by  the 
fence,  gazing  with  bovine  incomprehension 
while  Abbo  backed  and  filled  in  the  narrow 
lane,  turning  the  car  around.  One  of  his  maneu- 
vers brought  us  within  a  foot  or  so  of  a  large, 
damp  muzzle  leaning  across  the  fence. 
"Mmmmmoooooo!"  said  the  cow. 

Abbo  glanced  at  the  cow,  then  at  his  tire- 
changers. 

"Got  the  ennui,"  he  suggested  (giving  the 
word  the  Churchillian  pronunciation,  ahnyou- 
wee).  Well,  come  to  think  of  it,  what  else? 

During  the  later  war  years,  1943-45,  the  stu- 
dent labor  pool  on  the  Mountain  became  a  bit 
scanty,  so  Abbo  was  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for 
the  manpower  he  needed  to  continue  his  Ra- 
vine project.  His  improbable  solution:  German 
prisoners-of-war.  This  was,  in  a  fashion,  volun- 
teer labor:  the  prisoners  were  given  their  choice 
of  languishing  in  the  POW  camp  at  Tullahoma, 
or  hiring  out  during  the  summer,  doing  manual 
labor  for  any  legitimate  enterprise  in  the  sur- 
rounding countryside.  I  have  no  idea  what  the 
pay  scale  was,  but  I  doubt  any  of  them  got  rich. 

Abbo  arranged  to  have  a  truckload  of  POWs 
(escorted  by  a  bored  guard)  brought  to  the 
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campus  whenever  the  weather  was  clear.  Few  if 
any  of  them  understood  any  English  and  Abbo 
spoke  no  German,  yet  somehow,  as  each  day's 
work  commenced,  he  conveyed  what  was  on  his 
agenda.  Then,  while  they  sweated  under  the 
summer  sun,  Abbo  would  harangue  them  in 
purest  English  on  such  topics  as  the  sickness  of 
the  Teutonic  soul,  the  beastliness  of  Nazism,  the 
overall  superiority  of  the  French  and  British  cul- 
tures, and  similar  homilies.  The  prisoners,  not 
comprehending  a  syllable,  would  smile  vacantly 
at  him  from  time  to  time,  then  return  to  their 
mindless  labors. 

It  must  have  been  one  of  Abbo's  happiest 
periods.  The  prisoners  brought  a  much  more 
satisfactory  work-ethic  to  the  job  than  the  ordi- 
nary, indifferent  student  labor  parties;  progress 
on  the  Ravine  Garden  was  phenomenal;  and 
Abbo  could  give  eloquent  tongue  to  all  his  fa- 
vorite international  prejudices  without  ge 
ting  any  backtalk. 

At  the  end  of  each  day's  bullying  and  hect 
ing,   however,  Abbo  would  herd  his  we; 
baffled  platoon  to  the  "Soup  Store"  (Supply 
Store) ,  where  he  bought  them  double 
dip  ice-cream  cones  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

Surely  those  homesick  POWs  must 
have  adored  this  strange,  incomprehen- 
sible, round  little  man  with  the  forei 
tongue  and  golden  heart. 
Grenville  Seibels  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Cc 
S.C. 


Abbo  shares  a  smoke  with 
another  Sewanee  icon, 
Andrew  Lytle. 
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A  day  at  the  office  for 

Matthew  Costello,  C'84,  often 

means  pulling  on  a  bright 

yellow  rubber  jumpsuit — 

complete  with  gloves  and 

goggles — and  crawling  around 

the  inside  of  a  corporate 

dumpster  to  search  for 

recyclables.  He  does  this 

because  he  enjoys  it,  and  as 

president  and  founder  of  the 

Boston-based  Corporate 

Conservation,  Inc.,  it  is  his  job. 

BY    JOE    ROMANO 
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*V  oused  in  a  stately  brick  building  that  was  once 
Phome  to  Massachusetts  governors,  Corporate 
\cConservation  has  carved  a  unique  niche  for  it- 
self as  an  advisor  to  the  corporate  world  on  matters  of 
recycling.  In  his  fifth-floor  office — overlooking  Boston 
Common  and  the  Massachusetts  state  house,  the  room 
where  General  Lafayette  stayed  during  his  triumphant 
return  to  this  country  in  1824 — Matt  Costello  points  to 
several  boxes  lining  the  far  wall  which  hold  the  contents 
of  recent  dumpster  excursions. 


"This  is  material  we  found  in  the 
dumpsters  of  one  of  the  largest  companies  in 
New  England,"  says  Costello  as  he  kneels  be- 
fore a  spaghetti-mass  of  wire  that  fills  one  of 
the  boxes.  "At  60  cents  a  pound,  they're 
throwing  money  away.  Look,  this  is  number 
one  copper,  this  is  weatherproof  aluminum, 
and  here's  some  lead.  We've  done  garbage 
audits  at  23  different  facilities  in  four  states  to 
find  out  what  they're  throwing  away  that 
could  be  recycled.  They  have  recycling  pro- 
grams for  all  sorts  of  things,  including  metals, 
which  they  sell  for  half  a  million  dollars,  but 
this  stuff  is  slipping  through  the  cracks."  The 
wire  is  just  one  part  of  the  bounty  found  in 
the  utility's  dumpsters.  Costello  also  holds  up 
several  pairs  of  nearly  new  safety  glasses,  rolls 
of  still-wrapped  electrical  tape,  and  un- 
opened bags  of  gaskets  as  further  evidence  of 
the  company's  wasteful  ways. 

These  dumpster  expeditions,  says  Costello, 
are  the  best  ways  to  get  to  the  root  of  a  firm's 
solid  waste  problems.  "For  us  to  figure  out 


where  their  problems  are,  where  their  oppor- 
tunities are,"  says  Costello,  "we  have  to  know 
what  they're  throwing  away.  It's  dirty  work, 
but  it  keeps  life  interesting.  One  day  you're  in 
a  suit  and  tie,  the  next  you're  wearing  a 
jumpsuit." 

This  weekly  swapping  of  coat  and  tie  for 
jumpsuit  has  been  a  part  of  Costello's  routine 
for  the  past  six  years.  It  all  began  while  he  was 
still  an  employee  of  the  Wilderness  Society. 
There,  Costello  tried  to  start  an  office  recy- 
cling program.  "My  boss  said,  'Sure,  that's 
great,  make  some  calls  and  have  the  paper 
picked  up."'  But  Costello's  attempts  to  imple- 
ment this  seemingly  simple  project  were  hin- 
dered by  a  lack  of  readily  available  informa- 
tion. "Two  days  later,  I  was  still  dialing  and 
people  were  still  telling  me  they  didn't  know 
how  to  do  it." 

That  was  the  summer  of  1988  when  recy- 
cling, to  many  people,  was  still  a  fuzzy  con- 
cept, says  Costello.  And  that  was  when  he  re- 
alized he  was  on  to  something.  As  he  tells  it, 


"We've  done 
garbage  audits  at 

23  different 

facilities  in  four 

states  to  find  out 

what  they're 

throwing  away 

that  could  be 

recycled.  they 

have  recycling 

programs  for  all 

sorts  of  things, 

including  metals, 

which  they  sell 

for  half  a  million 

dollars,  but  this 

stuff  is  slipping 

through  the 

cracks,"  says 

Costello. 
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"If  the  Wilderness  Society,  of  all  places, 
couldn't  figure  out  who  to  call,  then  what 
hope  was  there  that  a  bank  or  a  building  man- 
ager or  business  would  be  able  to?  I  also  real- 
ized that  to  sell  the  concept  to  businesses,  this 


"It's  a  narrow 

niche  we  fill.  we 

help  companies 

figure  out  how, 

when,  where,  what 

to  recycle.  we 
show  them  how  to 

buy  recycled 
products,  how  to 

WRITE   AN 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

MISSION   STATEMENT 

THAT  THEY   CAN    LIVE 

UP  TO,"   SAYS 

COSTELLO. 


had  to  be  not  just  easy  and  effortless,  but  it 
had  to  have  a  payback.  It  had  to  be  justifiable 
in  business  terms,"  he  says. 

Costello  began  reading  everything  he 
could  get  his  hands  on  to  learn  more  about 
recycling  and  solid  waste — he  retains  much  of 
this  original  research  material  at  his  Boston 
office  in  files  marked  "Stuff,"  "Things"  and 
"God  knows  what."  Four  months  later,  he  was 
ready  to  break  with  the  Wilderness  Society, 
and  Corporate  Conservation  was  born. 

"The  first  year  was  very  hard.  It  was  lots  of 
cold  calls  and  more  often  than  not  "being 
politely  shown  the  door.  It  was  terrible,"  he 
says.  But  Earth  Day  of  1990  was  a  turning 
point  for  the  business  and  for  a  time  in- 
creased environmental  awareness — aided 
also  by  the  infamous  garbage  barge  that  was 
refused  by  city  after  city,  among  others — had 
businesses  beating  a  well  worn  path  to 
Costello's  door.  Though  the  next  two  years 
were  a  bit  slower,  things  began  heating  up 
again  in  1993  and  have  continued  strong  to 
this  day.  That's  probably  because  many  busi- 
nesses are  desperately  seeking  ways  to  rein  in 


costs  for  waste  removal  that  for  years  have 
been  escalating  at  an  unbridled  pace.  Trash 
that  could  once  be  removed  for  $6  per  ton, 
now  costs  $100  per  ton  to  be  hauled  away. 

Costello  talks  of  one  client  that  was  spend- 
ing $12,000  each  month  for  trash  removal. 
"Too  often  people  say,  Just  make  the  garbage 
go  away,  where  do  I  sign?'"  By  implementing 
Costello's  recommendations — an  aggressive 
recycling  effort,  renegotiation  of  the  waste 
removal  contract — that  company  was  able  to 
save  more  than  $4,000  a  month.  Today, 
Costello's  clients  include  Ocean  Spray, 
Gillette,  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Fidelity 
Investments,  General  Electric,  Coopers  & 
Lybrand,  and  a  Fortune  250  utility.  "It's  a  nar- 
row niche  we  fill.  We  help  companies  figure 
out  how,  when,  where,  what  to  recycle.  We 
show  them  how  to  buy  recycled  products,  how 
to  write  an  environmental  mission  statement 
that  they  can  live  up  to.  It's  not  just  'this  pa- 
per, this  bin,  and  give  us  a  check.'  We  show 
them  how  to  overhaul  their  operations." 

That  kind  of  service,  Costello  says,  has 
brought  Corporate  Conservation  to  a  place 
where  all  consultants  want  to  be:  the  phone 
rings  and  someone  wants  to  hire  you.  "Every 
bit  of  new  business  we've  received  over  the 
last  three  years  has  been  a  referral  from  a  sat- 
isfied client,  or  a  phone  call  out  of  the  blue. 
We've  worked  hard  to  get  to  that  stage." 

Perhaps  another  important  factor  in 
Costello's  success  has  been  his  ability  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  environmental  and 
business  concerns.  Many  "green"  organiza- 
tions, he  says,  treat  the  business  community  as 
an  enemy  rather  than  a  partner  and  set  a 
shaky  foundation  for  a  relationship. 

But  Costello  understands  both  camps.  At 
Sewanee,  the  broad  spectrum  of  courses  he 
took  as  a  major  in  American  studies,  and  his 
later  work  experiences  have  helped  him  to 
move  comfortably  within  the  corporate 
world.  "We  are  very  much  pro-business,"  he 
says.  It  was  also  during  his  Sewanee  days  when 
he  committed  his  first,  and  perhaps  most  in- 
famous, act  of  environmentalism  when  he 
and  a  fellow  student,  armed  with  a  handsaw, 
cut  down  a  rusting  red  and  black  billboard  ad- 
vertising the  Sewanee  Inn.  For  good  measure, 
they  also  destroyed  what  he  described  as  the 
"ugly  'Welcome  to  Sewanee'  sign  that  was 
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brown  with  neon  green  lettering."  Though  he 
paid  a  stiff  price  for  his  actions — stripped  of 
his  membership  in  the  Order  of  Gownsmen 
and  the  presidency  of  the  Inter  Fraternity 
Council — Costello's  environmental  ethic  be- 
came firmly  rooted.  Today,  a  small  piece  of 
the  Sewanee  Inn  sign  hangs  prominently  in 
his  office  with  the  inscription,  "think  globally, 
act  locally,"  upon  it. 

Costello  continues  to  think  globally,  con- 
stantly formulating  ideas  for  new  ventures. 
His  latest  is  a  private,  non-profit  telephone 
service  known  as  E-Call.  A  unique  service, 
which  is  operated  completely  through  dona- 
tions from  corporations  like  AT&T  and 
Gillette,  E-Call  allows  the  residents  of  Massa- 
chusetts' 351  municipalities  to  call  an  800 
number  to  get  details  on  recycling  in  their 
city  or  town.  Upon  entering  their  zip  code, 
callers  learn  what  kinds  of  materials  are  ac- 
cepted at  their  local  center,  how  such  materi- 
als should  be  prepared,  and  what  hours  they 
are  accepted.  Operators  of  the  local  centers 
can  call  in  and  update  the  recorded  message 
as  necessary. 

"E-Call  has  been  a  very  good  project,  work- 
ing with  Matt  has  been  great,"  says  Jimmy 
Hendricks,  C'81,  associate  director  of  media 
relations  for  the  American  Plastics  Council, 
an  E-Call  sponsor.  "We  are  very  interested  in 
making  plastic  recycling  as  economical  as  pos- 
sible, and  consumer  awareness  is  a  key  part  of 
that  process.  E-Call  gives  the  consumer  easy 
access  to  information.  That  information  can 
help  to  provide  a  steady  flow  of  recyclable 
material,  which  helps  to  make  recycled  prod- 
ucts less  expensive  and  more  attractive  to  the 
consumer." 

Costello  hopes  that  E-Call  will  eventually 
expand  to  other  states,  a  deal  to  bring  the  ser- 
vice to  New  Hampshire  is  in  the  final  stages, 
and  he's  already  got  Sewanee  information  on 
the  1-800-800-6881  number. 

Late  this  year,  Costello  was  cooking  up  an- 
other venture  that  he  plans  to  have  operating 
sometime  in  early  1995.  This  new  company  is 
an  attempt  at  bringing  down  the  cost  of  con- 
fidentially destroying  paper  and  getting  it 
into  the  stream  of  recycled  materials.  Cur- 
rently, the  cost  of  confidentially  destroying 
paper — a  disposal  method  which  ensures  that 
an   uncashed   lottery  check,   or  damaging 


court  record,  won't  be  fluttering  around  at  a 
landfill — can  be  as  much  as  20  cents  a  pound. 
Costello  wants  the  paper  destruction  carried 
out  on  site  using  a  cement-mixer  like  truck 
containing  swirling  knives  and  hot  water. 
Once  the  paper  is  mixed  into  a  slurry,  it  could 
be  transported  directly  to  a  paper  recycling 
plant.  Costello  believes  the  overall  efficiency 
of  such  an  operation  could  cut  as  much  as 
half  of  the  cost  of  confidential  destruction. 

As  his  business  has  developed  over  the 
years,  Costello  has  almost  always  had  a 
Sewanee  graduate  on  his  staff.  Since  Corpo- 
rate Conservation  was  founded,  some  20 
Sewanee  alums,  and  several  students,  have 
worked  with  Costello.  Among  the  most  recent 
to  work  at  the  Boston  firm  is  My-Khanh 
Nguyen,  C'95,  from  Shreveport,  La.  During 
the  summer  of  1993,  on  a  Tonya  Foundation 
internship,  Nguyen  helped  conduct  research 
and  accompanied  Costello  on  several  of  his 
famous  dumpster  excursions.  "It's  very  inter- 
esting to  see  what  people  throw  away,  and 
what  they  could  save.  I  enjoyed  it  so  much 
that  I'd  like  to  go  into  this  field  when  I  gradu- 
ate next  spring.  I'd  like  to  work  for  an  envi- 
ronmental consulting  firm,  or  a  division  of  a 
company  that  deals  with  environmental  is- 
sues," says  Nguyen. 

Costello  says  the  mentoring  relationships 
he's  had  with  staff  members  since  Corporate 
Conservation  began — "They  are  quick  to  use 
me  for  a  reference  and  look  to  me  for  career 
counseling  ideas" — have  been  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  parts  of  what  he  has  found  to 
be  a  challenging,  yet  satisfying,  job. 

"I'd  like  to  think  we're  doing  good  work, 
we're  trying  to  make  a  difference.  I  had  ajob 
teaching  mentally  handicapped  students  for  a 
year,  and  that's  when  I  realized  that  I  had  to 
find  a  way  to  make  a  living  while  I  was  making 
a  difference.  Recycling,  environmentalism, 
was  a  perfect  way  to  have  a  satisfyingjob  while 
I  was  making  a  difference  in  a  very  tangible 
way.  This  is  a  real  good  use  of  my  interests,  my 
background.  It's  wonderful  to  look  back 
when  a  project  is  completed.  The  client  is 
happy,  they're  feeling  good.  As  for  me  taking 
a  bow  when  a  project  is  finished,  forget  it.  I 
like  to  be  behind  the  scenes  stirring  things 
up.  I  just  like  the  satisfaction  of  doing  a  good 
job  and  delivering  on  our  promises." 


"I    HAD   A   JOB 
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The  Sewanee  Summer  Scholars  Program 
intervenes  in  the  lives  of  African- American  high 
school  students,  providing  opportunities  they 


otherwise  would  never  have 


BY    ROBERT     BRADFORD 


Above:  Robert  Hollotvay, 
C'98,  a  graduate  of  the 
Sewanee  Summer  Scholars 
Program  and  noiu  afresh- 
wan  in  the  College. 


thirty-two  African-American  high  school 
students  sat  in  a  large  circle,  over- 
whelmed, wondering  if  it  was  worth  it  to 
give  up  their  summers  to  hit  the  books  instead 
of  the  streets.  For  four  weeks  they  had  lived  on 
the  Sewanee  campus,  taking  classes  and  study- 
ing from  seven  in  the  morning  until  1 0  at  night, 
tiying  to  get  their  acts  together  so  they  could  go 
to  college.  The  majority  were  from  Chatta- 
nooga, where  many  lived  in  some  of  that  city's 
toughest  neighborhoods  and  attended  some  of 
its  more  troubled  schools.  A  handful  were  from 
Franklin  County  High  School  in  nearby  Win- 
chester, 13  miles  but  a  world  away  from 
Sewanee. 

Marichal  Gentry,  C'86,  who  had  spent  the 
month  of  July  with  these  kids,  nurturing  and 


cajoling  them,  tiying  to  get  them  to  believe  in 
themselves  and  what  they  could  do,  stood  in 
front  of  them  with  a  basketball  in  his  hand. 

"Here  are  the  rules  of  the  game,"  he  ex- 
plained. "I  want  you  to  roll  the  ball  to  someone, 
someone  you  maybe  didn't  get  to  know  mat  well 
or  maybe  you  wanted  to  get  to  know  better,  and 
I  want  you  to  say  something  positive  about  that 
person." 

The  kids  fidgeted  in  their  chairs.  They  were, 
after  all,  high  school  students,  and  diey  weren't 
used  to  complimenting  each  other  face  to  face 
with  a  bunch  of  other  people  listening.  They 
weren't  sure  that  they  would  like  this  exercise. 

Gentry  started  the  game,  rolling  the  ball  to 
Corey  Corbin,  one  of  the  most  gifted  students  in 
the  program,  who  was  struggling  with  a  series  of 
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complex  personal  issues. 

"I  think  you  have  a  lot  of  hidden  talents  that 
you  don't  want  to  show  because  you're  so  smart. 
I  see  a  lot  of  good  things  coming  from  you.  You 
have  so  much  potential,  and  I  want  to  see  you 
realize  that  potential."  Corbin  seemed  taken 
aback.  This  is  not  what  he  had  heard  in  his  life. 
He  paused  for  a  moment  and  then  continued 
the  game,  rolling  the  ball  to  one  of  his  peers 
and  affirming  that  person's  worth  and  value. 

Soon,  voices  of  hope  resounded  in  the  room. 

'You  didn  'tsay  much  during  the  program,  butFve 
seen  you  in  your  poems.  I  know  there's  a  lot  there.  " 

"When  I  first  met  you,  I  thought  you  were  nerdy  be- 
cause you  studied  all  the  time.  Noiu  I  realize  that  you 
are  what  this  program  is  all  about — taking  advantage 
of  opportunities,  hard  work,  belief  in  yourself.  " 

"I'm  going  to  miss  you  when  zve  leave.  We  have  to 
stay  in  touch.  We  have  to  hold  on  to  what  we  have 
learned  here. " 

By  the  time  the  ball  had  rolled  four  times, 
tears  streamed  down  the  faces  of  these 
streetwise  kids.  Soon  it  wasn't  enough  to  just  say 
something  good  about  each  other.  They  got  up 
and  shook  hands  and  hugged.  They  cried  tears 
of  joy.  The  spirit  of  the  room  rose.  That  was  the 
birth  of  the  Sewanee  Summer  Scholars  Pro- 
gram. 

It  has  been  four  years  now  since  the  first  class 
of  the  Sewanee  Summer  Scholars  Program 
rolled  the  ball.  Of  the  32  kids  who  were  part  of 
that  first  class,  25  are  enrolled  in  four-year  col- 
leges, two  are  in  community  colleges,  two  are  in 
technical  schools,  one  is  in  the  Navy  and  plans 
to  attend  college  when  he  gets  out,  and  one  will 
most  likely  attend  college  next  year. 

The  Sewanee  Summers  Scholars  Program 
belies  the  popular  notion  that  environment  de- 
termines one's  destiny,  that  kids  from  the  inner 
city  can't  achieve  because  they  live  in  the  inner 
city.  The  program  stands  against  the  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  images  in  the  media  and  tele- 
vision and  the  movies  showing  black  youths  do- 
ing all  the  wrong  things.  Conventional  wisdom 
says  you  aren't  supposed  to  be  able  to  take  at- 
risk  kids  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds — 
kids  who  are  bright  but  for  a  myriad  of  reasons 
aren't  living  up  to  their  potential — work  with 
them  for  a  month  during  the  summer,  follow  up 
with  occasional  visits  during  the  school  year,  and 
then  watch  as  these  kids  turn  their  worlds 
around.  That's  just  not  supposed  to  happen. 


But  it  does. 

This  is  the  story  of  how  a  group  of  black  kids 
came  to  a  predominantly  white  liberal  arts  col- 
lege and  didn't  listen  to  conventional  wisdom. 
This  is  a  story  about  people  doing  the  right 
thing. 


t  first  glance,  Doug  Seiters,  C'65, 
seems  an  unlikely  candidate  to  head 
the  Sewanee  Summer  Scholars  Pro- 
gram. He's  a  soft-spoken,  solidly  built  man,  a 
former  Chattanooga  high  school  football  star 
who  came  to  Sewanee  in  1961,  five  years  before 
the  school  admitted  its  first  black  student,  and 
earned  a  degree  in  classics.  He  returned  to  the 
University  in  1971  as  a  classics  professor,  and  he 
has  spent  the  majority  of  his  academic  life  teach- 
ing Greek  and  Latin  to  undergraduates.  Up 
until  four  years  ago  he  had  no  experience  work- 
ing with  inner-city  black  kids. 

When  University  administrators  initially  ap- 
proached Seiters  in  1989  with  the  idea  of  direct- 
ing a  summer  outreach  program  designed  to  in- 
tervene in  the  lives  of  African-American  high 
school  students,  he  accepted  the  challenge. 

Seiters  had  been  part  of  the  University's  Mi- 
nority Task  Force,  established  in  1988  and 
charged  with  examining  how  Sewanee  could  in- 
crease the  presence  of  minorities  on  campus 
and  have  more  of  an  impact  in  the  minority 
community. 

"This  is  supposed  to  be  the  University  of  the 
South,  and  the  South  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of 
individuals,"  says  Seiters. 
"We  have  traditionally 
provided  leadership  in 
the  South.  Eric  Ben- 
jamin and  I  really 
thought  that  we  should 
be  providing  leadership 
for  the  minority  popula- 
tion." 

Seiters  had  helped  to 
recruit  Benjamin,  C'73, 
as  the  University's  first 
director  of  minority  stu- 
dent affairs.  The  two 
friends  were  deter- 
mined to  find  a  way  to 
reach   out  to  minority 
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students,  to  give  them  op- 
tions they  otherwise  would 
not  have. 

The  idea  for  the 
Sewanee  Summer  Schol- 
ars Program  came  from 
Davidson  College's  "Love 
of  Learning"  program. 
The  premise  of  both  pro- 
grams is  fairly  simple:  in- 
vite a  group  of  African- 
American  students  to  live 
on  campus  during  the 
summer.  The  students 
must  be  at  risk:  they  are 
kids  who  have  potential 
but  are  not  getting  the 
grades  they  need  to  get 
into  college.  For  the  most  part,  they  come  from 
economically  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  and 
their  parents  and  relatives  have  not  attended 
college.  They  are  neither  the  most  gifted  nor 
the  worst  students  in  their  classes,  and  that's  the 
way  Seiters  wants  it. 

"We  would  go  through  and  cut  otit  some  of 
the  very  best  sUidents  because  we  had  agreed  on 
certain  criteria,  and  that  was  hard.  But  I  think  it 
was  the  right  choice.  We  tried  to  target  students 
who  truly  were  at  risk  and  without  some  inter- 
vention would  very  likely  not  go  to  college,"  he 
says. 

" When  we  started  this  program,  we  wanted  to 
target  students  who  needed  it,  and  we  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  it  would  not  be  tied  into  a  system 
of  feeding  students  into  the  University  of  the 
South.  There's  nothing  wrong  if  some  of  the 
students  come  along  and  are  attracted  to  us  and 
want  to  come  here.  But  we  were  not  looking  for 
students  in  our  admissions  program  who  would 
ultimately  fit  into  the  University's  admissions 
profile." 

While  Seiters  had  a  clear  sense  of  the 
program's  mission,  there  were  many  questions 
he  and  Benjamin  simply  couldn't  answer  dur- 
ing that  first  year.  On  top  of  the  list  loomed  a  big 
one:  How  would  a  group  of  energetic  black 
high  school  kids,  the  majority  of  whom  had 
come  from  the  city,  respond  to  life  on  a  small, 
relatively  quiet,  rural  college  campus? 

"I  hoped  that,  like  me  when  I  first  came  here, 
they  would  be  captivated  by  the  sheer  beauty  of 


this  place,"  recalls  Benjamin,  "but  I  just  didn't 
know  how  they  would  react." 

Says  Seiters:  "The  first  week  of  the  program, 
Eric  and  I  were  terrified.  We  were  supporting 
each  other  to  get  this  thing  off  the  ground.  The 
students  came  up  here  kind  of  bright-eyed,  won- 
dering ' What  are  we  doing  up  here?  What  are 
they  going  to  do  to  us?  What  do  they  want  from 
us?'  What  got  us  through  the  first  week  was  that 
we  were  able  to  communicate  that  the  program 
was  set  up  for  them." 

They  live  in  Sewanee  for  four  weeks,  have  fol- 
low-up meetings  once  a  month  during  the 
school  year,  and  then  return  to  the  Mountain  in 
the  summer  before  their  junior  and  senior 
years.  Since  the  program's  inception  in  1990, 
three  classes,  comprising  99  total  students,  have 
participated.  This  headstart  approach  has  a  pro- 
found impact  on  their  school  work  when  they 
return  to  their  high  schools,  says  Barbara 
Whitehead,  one  of  several  high  school  teachers 
from  Chattanooga  and  Franklin  County  who 
have  taught  in  the  program. 

"I  had  some  of  these  students  the  previous 
year  in  my  high  school  classes.  The  difference  in 
their  performance  was  incredible.  They  were  so 
far  ahead  of  the  other  kids  after  the  program.  I 
was  able  to  use  them  as  peer  tutors  for  my  other 
students.  They  were  an  inspiration  to  those 
other  students  to  help  them  work  harder,"  says 
Whitehead,  a  math  and  science  specialist  work- 
ing on  a  National  Science  Foundation  program 
for  the  Chattanooga  schools. 

Whitehead  has  spent  22  years  as  a  teacher;  at 
the  last  inner-city  high  school  in  Chattanooga 
where  she  worked,  only  10  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents went  to  college  and  only  one  percent 
graduated  from  college.  "As  an  African-Ameri- 
can woman,  I  got  involved  in  the  Summer 
Scholars  Program  because  I  wanted  to  see  more 
minority  students  go  to  college.  I  not  only 
wanted  to  see  them  go  to  college,  but  I  wanted 
to  see  them  stay  in  school.  I  think  this  program 
has  worked  because  the  teachers  and  students 
buy  into  each  others'  lives.  We  have  pretty  much 
formed  a  family.  We  have  major  concerns  for 
the  students,  and  I  think  this  is  something  they 
have  not  been  receiving  in  the  school  system  for 
the  most  part." 

Then  as  now,  the  students  had  a  demanding 
schedule,  taking  classes  in  English,  math,  and 
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the  sciences  during  the  day,  covering  material 
that  they  would  encounter  during  the  coming 
year  at  their  high  schools.  Counselor-mentors, 
Sewanee  undergraduates  who  simultaneously 
served  as  role  models,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
dorm  mothers,  helped  the  Summer  Scholars 
with  their  studies  and  their  newly  found  inde- 
pendence on  a  college  campus. 

After  a  full  day  of  classes,  the  Summer  Schol- 
ars met  each  night  with  Marichal  Gentry,  then 
an  admissions  counselor  at  Sewanee,  in  a  class 
called  "Personal  Development."  Gentry,  an  Afri- 
can-American, had  left  a  career  in  banking  in 
1989,  lured  back  to  the  University  with  an  ambi- 
tious task — to  intensify  Sewanee's  efforts  to  re- 
cruit minority  students.  When  he  was  consider- 
ing returning  to  Sewanee,  he  had  read  about  a 
summer  enrichment  program  for  black  high 
school  students;  he  had  no  way  of  knowing  then 
how  important  his  role  would  be  in  the  success 
of  the  program. 

Spending  an  hour  with  the  students,  Gentry 
got  them  to  open  up,  to  talk  about  their  con- 
cerns and  to  learn  how  to  express  themselves. 
"A  lot  of  the  kids  were  rough  when  they  first 
came  to  Sewanee.  I  tried  to  teach  them  how  to 
communicate,  how  to  get  what  they  need  and 
what  they  want  without  being  threatening.  We 
would  do  a  lot  of  role  playing.  What  would  you 
say  to  someone  who  is  irritating  you  in  class? 
How  would  you  handle  someone  who  is  pressur- 
ing you  to  take  drugs?  Everywhere  they  go  there 
is  going  to  be  some  kind  of  pressure.  What  we 
try  to  teach  them  are  coping  skills.  I  was  trying 
to  get  them  to  understand  themselves  as  well  as 
others." 

During  those  sessions,  where  Gentry  and  the 
students  struggled  honestiy  with  the  issues  fac- 
ing high  school  students  today — teenage  preg- 
nancy, suicide,  family  violence,  despair,  peer 
pressure — a  spirit  of  camaraderie  and  trust  de- 
veloped. The  kids  began  to  see  that  they  were 
part  of  something  that  would  allow  them  to  deal 
with  the  realities  of  the  world  they  would  ulti- 
mately return  to. 


I 


ast  July,  they  had  to  face  reality.  On  a  Fri- 
day night,  Jamal  Rashad,  part  of  the  sec- 
ond class  of  Summer  Scholars,  was  play- 
ing cards  with  some  friends  in  Chatta- 


nooga. He  had  just  returned  home  from 
Sewanee,  where  he  was  one  of  the  program's 
best  and  most  challenging  students.  He  had 
talked  with  his  friends  in  Sewanee  about  his 
plans,  about  how  he  was  going  to  be  an  archi- 
tect and  live  in  Chattanooga.  He  was  going  to 
build  the  Rashad  Towers.  Everyone  believed 
Jamal;  they  knew  he  could  do  it. 

During  the  card  game,  there  was  an  argu- 
ment. A  gun  came  out.  A  shot  was  fired.  Jamal 
lay  dead  with  a  bullet  in  his  chest. 

Jamal 's  death  was  particularly  hard  on  Kenia 
Jenkins,  a  junior  at  Chattanooga's  Brainerd 
High  School,  who  has  spent  two  summers  in 
Sewanee.  Jenkins  has  seen  much  in  his  16  years. 
His  parents  had  broken  up  when  he  was  very 
young,  and  he  has  lived  in  Chattanooga  with  his 
mother  since  he  was  12:  shootings,  drugs,  and 
violence  are  all  part  of  life  in  his  neighborhood. 

The  Summers  Scholars  Program  is  a  way  out 
for  Jenkins.  "I  used  to  be  into  a  lot  of  rough 
stuff,  but  since  I  came  in  the  program  I  started 
to  think  about  it.  I'm  not  into  everything  that  I 
was.  It's  made  me  become  a  better  person,"  he 
says.  "I  believe  we  have  an  advantage  over  other 
people.  We  get  to  go  to  a  new  environment 
where  there's  no  violence  and  nothing  for  us  to 
worry  about." 

Jenkins  vividly  remembers  the  night  Jamal 
was  shot.  "Me  and  John,  my  roommate  at 
Sewanee,  were  together  that  day.  We  had  seen 
Jamal  earlier  that  week.  We  were  playing  basket- 
ball. It  was  past  midnight,  and  John's  brother 
came  in  and  said  somebody  from  Sewanee  got 
shot.  We  said,  'Can't 
nobody  from  Sewanee 
get  shot.'  And  then  all 
of  a  sudden  we  heard 
the  news  and  every- 
body was  calling  us. 

"I  couldn't  believe 
it.  Sometimes  I  still 
don't  believe  it.  I  think 
that  ain't  my  boy  I  saw 
in  that  casket.  It  scared 
me.  I  had  other 
friends  that  died  like 
that.  Everybody  else  I 
knew  that  died  like 
that,   they  were   real 
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nigged  people,  out  gangbanging.  But  not  some- 
body who  was  trying  to  make  something  of  his 
life.  That  made  me  know  that  anybody  could  go 
anytime.  I  had  to  think  about  what  I  was  doing 
and  straighten  up." 

Jamal's  death  was  hard  on  all  of  the  people  in 
the  program,  says  Seiters.  He  was  one  of  the  kids 
nobody  worried  about.  He  had  been  a  group 
leader  in  the  program  for  three  years.  He  was 
from  a  nice  family  and  lived  in  a  good  part  of 
town.  "He  was  one  of  our  brightest  students.  He 
would  have  gone  to  college  whether  he  came  to 
our  program  or  not,"  says  Seiters. 

"We  talk  to  students  about  staying  alive,  that 
one  of  the  things  you  have  to  do  in  order  to  go 
to  college  is  stay  alive  and  make  decisions  that 
will  give  you  that  opportunity. 

"A  lot  of  our  kids  can't  go  out  at  night.  Many 
have  seen  shootings.  The  teenage  community  is 
solving  its  problems  not  with  fistfights  but  rather 
by  getting  guns  and  going  out  and  shooting 
somebody.  A  fistfight  wasn't  a  good  thing,  but 
people  usually  walked  away  from  it." 


three  months  after  Rashad's  death,  jun- 
iors and  seniors  straggle  on  to  the 
Sewanee  campus  for  one  of  their 
monthly  follow-up  sessions.  They  con- 
verge at  the  Ayres  Multicultural  Center,  a 
building  dedicated  in  1990  to  promoting  cul- 
tural diversity  and  understanding  at  a  univer- 
sity where  minorities  make  up  only  about  3 
percent  of  the  undergraduate  student  popu- 
lation. 

While  these  students  have  been  to  Sewanee 
many  times  before,  they  are  quiet  at  first,  ten- 
tative. Quickly,  however,  they  come  to  life.  A 
young  man  with  a  Malcolm  X  hat  turns  on  the 
stereo — rap,  rhythm  and  blues,  and  gospel  fill 
the  air.  Old  friends  greet  each  other  with 
hugs  and  "How  you  doin'  girls?" 

Stacy  Goodwin,  a  senior  at  Chattanooga's 
Arts  and  Sciences  High  School,  has  returned 
to  the  University  to  prepare  for  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test.  She's  happy  to  be  back;  she 
says  the  school  feels  like  home.  "The  three 
years  at  Sewanee  have  been  the  best  years  of 
my  life.  I  have  developed  myself.  I'm  one  of 
the  top  students  in  my  class,"  says  Goodwin, 


who  plans  to  go  to  college  in  North  Carolina 
and  pursue  a  career  in  theater.  "I  have 
learned  not  to  hold  my  feelings  in,  to  listen  to 
others." 

Goodwin  and  the  other  students  run  into  a 
familiar  face  in  Robert  Holloway,  C'98. 
Holloway  is  one  of  three  Summer  Scholars 
who  are  now  freshmen  at  Sewanee.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  first  class  of  Summer  Scholars  to  go 
on  to  college,  he  came  to  the  program  as  a 
shy,  diligent  student. 

"I  was  a  really  closed-in  type  of  person.  I 
think  the  program  opened  me  up  to  different 
things,  especially  social  life.  My  second  year  I 
danced  in  a  talent  show  to  I'm  Too  Sexy.  No- 
body would  have  ever  thought  of  me  doing 
that." 

When  Holloway  was  considering  colleges, 
he  kept  Sewanee  in  mind.  He  was  drawn  to 
the  school's  small,  intimate  environment  and 
the  type  of  students  the  University  attracts. 
"My  mother  always  told  me:  'Hang  around 
people  who  are  about  doing  the  right  thing.' 
Here,  everybody  is  about  becoming  this  ulti- 
mate achiever,"  he  says. 

Holloway  and  his  friends  talk  about  their 
schools  and  football  rivalries  and  last  summer 
when  they  lived  in  Sewanee.  Students  from 
Chattanooga  and  Franklin  County  talk  about 
their  different  worlds  that  are  bound  to- 
gether by  this  program.  Initially,  the  small 
group  from  Franklin  County  was  intimidated 
by  the  urban  students,  but  now  they  get  along 
well  and  stay  in  touch  during  the  school  year. 

Marichal  Gentry  walks  in  the  door,  and  sev- 
eral students  flock  to  him.  He  has  returned  to 
the  University  for  this  weekend  from  his  job 
as  a  pediatric  social  worker  in  a  cancer  unit  to 
see  how  his  charges  are  doing.  Gentry  gathers 
the  group  for  another  session,  part  free-asso- 
ciation discussion,  part  self-help  therapy.  "I 
want  you  to  name  one  successful  thing  you've 
done  since  I  saw  you  last,"  he  says.  The  re- 
sponses come  from  all  over  the  room. 

"I  made  all  A's  and  one  B." 

"I  made  the  honor  roll  for  the  first  time." 

"I  hosted  a  TV  show  at  school." 

After  each  accomplishment,  the  students 
clap  and  shake  their  heads.  It's  all  about  affir- 
mation. The  talk  shifts,  though,  to  the  reali- 
ties that  they  face  at  their  schools. 
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"We  have  so  many  babies  in  our  school  that 
we  had  to  build  a  nursery,"  says  a  cheerleader 
from  Chattanooga. 

"Yon  walk  to  school  and  yon  worry  about 
getting  slapped,"  says  Kenia  Jenkins.  "Yonr 
clothes  are  too  tight  because  your  mama  can't 
afford  new  clothes.  Yon  see  the  fellas  sellin' 
drugs.  They  have  fine  cars.  They  have  girls 
around.  They  have  money.  They  think  you're 
different  if  you  just  live  your  life." 

But  these  students  are  committed  to  just 
living  their  lives.  They  believe  that  they  can 
control  their  destinies  through  education, 
that  they  can  rise  above  the  problems  they 
encounter  every  day.  Gentry  closes  the  session 
by  asking  them  to  repeat  a  passage  written  by 
the  religions  writer  Thomas  Troward.  It  is 
their  litany,  it  is  a  litany  of  hope  and  self-deter- 
mination. "My  mind  is  a  center  of  divine  opera- 
tion, "Gentry  begins,  and  the  students  join  in. 

The  divine  operation  is  always 
for  expansion  and  fuller  expression. 
Expansion  and  expression  are  defined 
as  the  production 
of  something  beyond  that 
which  has  gone  before 
not  included  in  past  experience 
though  proceeding  out  of  it 
by  an  orderly  sequence  of  growth. 
Therefore,  since  the  divine 
cannot  change  its  inherent  nature 
it  must  operate  in  the  same  manner  in  me. 
Consequently,  in  my  own  special  world 
of  which  I  am  the  center, 
my  mind  will  move  me 
forward  to  produce  new  conditions 
always  in  advance 
of  any  that  have  gone  before. 
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he  Sewanee  Summer  Scholars  Program  was  made  pos- 
sible in  1990  through  a  $200,000  grant  from  the  Jesse  Ball 
duPont  Fund.  The  grant  was  made  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  University  would  find  other  foundations  and  indi- 
viduals willing  to  support  the  Summer  Scholars  Program. 

In  the  four  years  since  the  program's  inception,  a  handful  of 
foundations  have  provided  some  support  for  the  program — the 
Southeast  Tennessee  Private  Industry  Council,  the  Benwood  Foun- 
dation, the  Hearst  Foundation,  and  the  Community  Foundation  of 
Greater  Chattanooga.  But  the  University  has  been  unable  to  find 
foundations  or  individuals  to  fully  fund  this  highly  successful  pro- 
gram. Without  new  resources,  the  future  of  the  program  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. "We  have  funding  through  next  summer,  but  after  that  we  just 
don't  know,"  says  Doug  Seiters,  C'65,  who  directs  the  program. 

The  program  isn't  cheap.  It  costs  about  $2,500  per  student  per 
year  to  provide  them  with  the  opportunities  and  resources  to  help 
them  live  up  to  their  potential.  But  Seiters  says  that  his  experiences 
and  the  experiences  of  the  students  are  worth  every  penny  of  the 
money  that  is  invested.  "What  I  have  learned  over  the  past  four  years 
is  that  this  country  is  wasting  an  awful  lot  of  talent  and  ability.  These 
kids  from  the  inner  city  and  from  rural  areas  really  do  have  abilities 
that  are  being  wasted.  They're  not  there  because  they  somehow 
can't  match  up  to  the  world.  It's  remarkable  how  quickly  kids  can 
learn  and  progress  and  get  on  the  college  track  and  stay  on  the  col- 
lege track. 

"We  recognize  the  crisis  that  our  country  faces.  We  have  now  a 
larger  group  of  people  available  to  go  to  college  than  a  few  years 
ago.  The  increase  in  college  age  students  is  coming  largely  from  the 
minority  population,  a  population  that  is  deciding  in  greater  and 
greater  numbers  not  to  finish  high  school  much  less  go  to  college. 

"Our  concern  as  an  institution  of  higher  learning  is  that  we  are 
going  to  have  more  and  more  uneducated  people  going  back  to  ur- 
ban settings  and  then  be  vulnerable  to  all  of  the  problems  in  those 
settings.  As  an  institution  of  higher  learning  it  has  made  sense  for 
us  to  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  get  involved  in  that  situation  and  tiy  to 
address  it  with  our  resources." 

But  Seiters  and  University  officials  also  realize  that  Sewanee  has 
limited  resources  and  budget  constraints.  While  the  University  has 
dedicated  people  and  facilities  to  the  Summer  Scholars  Program  for 
the  past  four  years,  it  cannot  fund  the  program  alone. 

"We  are  looking  for  foundations,  corporations,  and  individuals 
who  believe  in  the  basic  premises  and  mission  of  this  program  who 
will  join  in  a  partnership  with  the  University  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  at-risk  students,"  says  Seiters.  For  more  information  about 
how  you  can  be  a  part  of  the  Sewanee  Summer  Scholars  Program, 
contact  Seiters  at  615-598-1520. 
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Canoe  Team 


The  1994  canoe  team  won  the  Southeastern  Inter- 
collegiate Whitewater  Championships  held  in  Hot 
Springs,  N.C.  The  team,  under  the  direction  of  Joel 
Welsh,  director  of  the  Sewanee  Outing  Program,  and 
team  captains  Cotton  Bryan,  C'95,  and  Beth  Harris, 
C96,  competed  against  colleges  including  Warren  Wil- 
son and  Western  Carolina.  This  was  Sewanee's  21st 
championship  out  of  the  23  competitions  held. 


Men's  Cross  Country 


The  men's  cross  country  season  ended  strongly  with 
Sewanee  placing  fifth  in  the  SCAC  championship  meet 
at  Centre  College  in  Danville,  Ky.  In  addition  Sewanee 
competed  at  the  NCAA  regionals  at  Emory  in  Atlanta, 
C.a.,  placing  14th  out  of  a  field  of  22  Division  III  schools. 


Women's  Cross  Country 


The  women's  cross  country  team  ended  the  year 
with  an  outstanding  third  place  finish  in  the  SCAC 
championship  at  Centre  College  in  Danville,  Ky.  Inju- 
ries prevented  Sewanee  from  competing  as  a  team  in 
the  NCAA  meet  at  Emory  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  but  Coach 
Cliff  Aft  on  was  pleased  with  the  individual  runners  who 
competed.  All  four  finished  the  race  with  their  career 
best  times.  The  entire  team  returns  next  year  for  the 
1995  season. 


Football 

During  a  rebuilding  year,  the  Tigers  finished  the  sea- 
son with  a  disappointing  1-8  record.  The  season  ended 
when  Sewanee  lost  to  Davidson  at  the  Bermuda  Bowl;  it 
was  the  Tiger's  first  bowl  game  since  1899.  The  high- 
light of  the  fall  was  Sewanee's  win  against  Rhodes  dur- 
ing the  1994  Homecoming  celebration. 


Men's  Soccer 

Coach  Matt  Kern's  soccer  team  ended  the  season 
with  a  strong  record  of  13-5.  A  high  point  of  the  year 
included  the  defeat  of  nationally  ranked  Emory  for  the 
first  time  in  eight  years.  The  team  also  beat  longtime 
rival  Rhodes,  which  went  on  to  the  national  champion- 
ships. 

Women's  Soccer 

Sewanee  found  a  new  coach  for  the  women's  soccer 
team  in  Sue  Behme.  She  came  to  the  Mountain  from 
Washington  and  Lee  University  in  Lexington,  Va.  Un- 
der her  direction  the  Lady  Tigers  had  a  7-13  season, 
highlighted  by  a  conference  win  over  Centre. 


Field  Hockey 


The  field  hockey  team  compiled  another  winning 
season  at  9-7  and  made  it  to  the  Kentucky-Indiana-Ten- 
nessee Conference  semifinals.  Two  team  members, 
Rachel  Riemer,  C'97,  and  Brooke  Vaughan,  C'96,  were 
selected  to  the  All-KIT  team. 


Volleyball 


The  women's  volleyball  team  finished  the  season 
with  a  17-21  record.  They  placed  6th  in  the  SCAC  con- 
ference with  one  player,  Melissa  Riley,  making  the  all- 
conference  team.  Maria  Marcum,  C'97,  and  Celeste 
Unsworth,  C'96,  received  all-conference  honorable 
mentions. 

-Sarah  Metzgar,  C'94 
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The  Blessing  and  Duty 
of  Continuing  Education 

The  DuBose  lectures  this  fall  brought  back  a  consid- 
erable number  of  recent  and  older  alumni/ ae  of  the 
School  of  Theology.  We  filled  Convocation  Hall  with 
people,  exhibits,  and  the  spouses'  booth  selling  wonder- 
ful new  shirts  and  mugs.  The  crowds  were  big.  The  spirit 
was  good.  The  discussions  following  Don  Armentrout's, 
Marion  Hatchetf  s,  and  my  lectures  were  lively  and  help- 
ful. We  missed  those  of  you  who  could  not  be  with  us 
and  hope  that  you  will  plan  to  come  next  year  to  hear 
the  outstanding  New  Testament  scholar  Luke  Timothy 
Johnson. 

The  banquet  which  brought  current  and  past  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  staff  together  was  a  great  event.  It  was 
highlighted  by  a  profound,  brief  talk  by  the  new  Univer- 
sity Chaplain,  Tom  Ward,  on  the  necessity  of  reexamin- 
ing and  revitalizing  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  any 
Christian  community's  life  and  worship  together.  This 
was  our  second  year  of  recognizing  "Faithful  Alumni/ 
ae"  at  the  banquet.  Having  celebrated  the  ministries  of 
Bob  Abstein  and  Jack  Wilhite  last  year,  we  now  raised  up 
Herschel  Atkinson,  Gedge  Gayle,  and  Bill  Squire  (who 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  crisis  in  Haiti).  Please  feel  free 
to  send  your  nominations  for  next  year  to  me  at  any 
time. 

Reflecting  on  many  of  the  comments  made  to  me 
during  those  days  and  on  the  plans  for  future  events 
which  I  have  been  discussing  with  Peggy  Bosmyer- 
Campbell,  our  new  director  of  field  and  continuing 
education,  I  have  once  again  been  struck  by  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  ongoing  education  for  all  Christians 
and  especially  for  the  clergy:  the  chances  to  learn  new 
skills,  ideas,  and  perspectives;  to  share  one's  own  expe- 
riences and  insights  with  others  and,  in  turn,  to  learn 
from  their  lives  and  ideas;  to  be  challenged  and 
stretched  in  some  ways  and  to  be  nurtured  and  renewed 
in  others.  How  easy  it  is  for  any  of  us  to  get  isolated, 
lonely,  stagnant,  angry,  frustrated.  And  how  quickly 
these  negative  and  destructive  feelings  can  be  trans- 
formed in  and  through  the  presence  of  other  Christians 
on  parallel  journeys.  All  of  us  have  much  to  learn  and 
much  to  teach  if  we  can  only  find  better  ways  and  means 
to  listen  and  to  speak. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  Ministry,  several  of  us  spoke  about  the  need 
both  for  more  insistence  and  for  more  support  for  con- 
tinuing education,  especially  for  clergy  as  a  professional 
responsibility  (both  in  the  religious  and  the  public  lead- 
ership senses  of  those  words)  and  as  an  essential  oppor- 
tunity. Astonishingly,  the  clergy  is  the  only  "profession" 


that  lacks  requirements  for  continuing  education,  while 
it  is  probably  the  vocation  that  needs  it  most.  How  hard 
it  is  to  continue  to  be  a  "libation"  to  be  poured  out  for 
others  if  we  fail  to  replenish  the  font  of  living  water  that, 
by  grace  and  calling,  is  within  us.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  emptiness  is  frequently  the  root  cause  of  much  of 
the  clergy  depression,  acting-out,  and  self-destruction 
that  sadly  we  experience  all  around  us  in  friends,  col- 
leagues, and  former  students,  as  well  as  feel  within  our- 
selves. 

What  can  Sewanee  do  to  help?  We  welcome  your 
thoughts  and  suggestions.  Peggy  and  I  are  correspond- 
ing and  talking  with  bishops  and  others  who  have  spe- 
cific responsibilities  for  these  things  in  the  dioceses.  We 
want  to  urge  both  stronger  expectations  and  more  sup- 
port. We  preach  the  need  for  continuing  education, 
and  we  need  to  put  some  of  our  efforts  and  resources 
where  our  mouths  say  they  should  be.  We  are  planning 
now  to  offer  during  the  next  year  and  beyond  a  series 
of  workshops  and  retreats  focused  on  professional,  per- 
sonal, and  congregational  development.  We  have  had 
very  positive  responses  from  those  of  you  who  have 
gone  on  our  tour-courses  to  England,  and  we  are  this 
year  expanding  our  offerings  to  four  tours:  three  to 
England  and  one — in  March — to  the  Holy  Lands  of  Is- 
rael and  Jordan.  The  summer  Doctor  of  Ministry  pro- 
gram is  thinking  of  expanding  in  a  variety  of  useful  and 
stimulating  ways.  EFM,  DOCC,  and  Practically  Christian 
are  valuable  personal  experiences  and  Christian  educa- 
tion tools  from  our  Programs  Center. 

We  want  Sewanee  to  provide  what  we  say  is  so  essen- 
tial: the  opportunity  for  life-long  learning,  deepening, 
equipping  for  the  very  demanding  lives  that  God  has 
called  us  to  through  Christ  Jesus.  You  will  be  hearing 
from  us  regularly  about  these  opportunities.  We  also 
want  to  hear  from  you  —  and,  even  more,  to  see  you  at 
one  of  our  programs,  or  at  a  clergy  conference  or  re- 
treat led  by  one  of  us,  or  at  any  gathering  where  the 
mind  and  the  heart  and  the  will  are  sustained  for 
growth  and  for  service  in  our  Lord's  purpose. 

The  Very  Rev'd  Guy  Fitch  Lytle,  III 

Dea  n 
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31 


David  Bridewell's  hook,  A 
Lawyer's  Guide  to  Retirement, 
will  be  published  in  its  sec- 
ond edition  by  the  American 
Bar  Association.  He  lives  in 
Winnetka,  III. 


Seven  members  of  the  Class  of 
1929  relumed  to  campus  /or 
Homecoming.  Seated  left  to 
right:  DuVal  Cravens, 
Sewanee,  Term.;  Julian 
"Sonny" De  Ovies,  Mobile, 
Ala.;  Frederick  Freyer,  Atlan- 
tic Beach,  Fla.;  standing  left 
to  right:  John  Cleghorn,  Hot 
Springs  Village,  Ark.;  Re- 
union chairman  Newell 
Blair,  Falls  Church,  Va.;  and 
Warren  Way,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Also  attending  but  not  pic- 
tured was  Charles  Boyd, 
Tracy  City,  Term. 


The  Rev.  Edward  Harrison 
360  West  Brainerd  Street 
Pensacola,  II,  32501 

Arthur  Ben  Chitty  is  pursu- 
ing his  research  on  the  leg- 
end of  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
I  Ic  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
live  in  Sewanee,  Tenn. 


'53 


R.  Holt  Hogan 
P.O.  Box  656 
Keysville,  VA  23947 

Gilbert  Kenneth  Hinshaw  is 
working  on  a  history  of 
Franklin  County,  Tenn.  He 
lives  in  Hobbs,  N.M. 


'56 


John  Pennington  Bowers 
Route  3,  Box  374 
Rochelle,  VA  22738 

Julian  Walker  Jr.  has  joined 
the  business/ tax  department 
of  Haynsworth,  Marion, 
McKay  &  Guerard  in  Colum- 
bia, S.C. 


'57 


Dr.  Oliver  Wheeler  Jervis 
1013  Catalpa  Pane 
Naperville,  IP  60540 

W.A.  Kimbrough  Jr.  has 

become  a  fellow  of  the 


American  College  of  Trial 
Lawyers.  He  lives  in  Mobile, 
Ala.  George  McCowen  was 
recently  appointed  to  the  E. 
Jerry  Whipple  Chair  in 
American  History  at  Wil- 
lamette University  in  Salem, 
Ore.  He  is  the  first  person  to 
hold  the  chair. 

'61 

Mr.  Robert  N.  Rust  III 
4461  Kohler  Drive 
Allentown,  PA  18103 

W.  Scott  Welch  III  has  as- 
sumed the  position  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Mississippi  Bar. 
He  was  also  recently  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Trial  Lawyers.  He 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Anne,  live 
in  Jackson,  Miss. 


'64 


Jack  A.  Roysterjr. 
1880  Shellbrooh  Drive 
Huntsville,  AL  35806 

Robert  Black  and  his  wife, 

Melinda,  had  a  son,  fohn 
Robert  Boyle,  on  April  24, 
1994.  They  live  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C. 


'65 


Douglas].  Milne 
4595  Lexington  Avenue  #100 
Jacksonville,  FL  32210-2058 

Palmer  Kelly  is  an  attorney 
for  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  He  lives  in 
Alexandria,  Va. 


66 


John  Day  Peakejr. 
P.O.  Drawer  2527 
Mobile,  AL  36622 

Steve  Reynolds,  an  attorney 
for  Macfarlane,  Ausley, 
Ferguson,  and  McMullen. 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Tampa  chapter  of  Bikers  for 
Jesus.  He  and  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, live  in  Tampa,  Fla. 


'69 


Dennis  M  .Hall 

2919  Mornington  Drive  NW 

Atlanta.  GA  30327 

James  Beene  has  been 
elected  to  the  American 
Physical  Society,  the  leading 


society  for  physicists  in  the 
United  States.  Presently,  he 
heads  the  low  and  medium 
energy  physics  research  sec- 
tion for  the  physics  division 
of  the  Department  of 
Energy's  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  in  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn. 


'79 


'72 


N.  Pendleton  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Road 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

David  Nichols,  a  Captain  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  re- 
cently joined  the  USS  Con- 
siellalion  ai  the  Naval  Air 
Station  in  San  Diego,  Calif, 


5 


74 


Martin  R.  Tilson  Jr. 
Long,  Aldridge,  and  Norman 
508  Broadland  Road 
Mia  ula,  GA  30342 

Peter  Beasley  Keeble  mar- 
ried Martha  Bell  Carter  on 
May  27,  1994.  They  live  in 
Monteagle  where  Peter  owns 
313  Main.  He  is  also  a  musi- 
cian and  an  affiliate  broker 
with  Real  Estate  Marketing, 
Sewanee  and  Monteagle. 


'76 


Richard  Dew 

4325  East  Ball  Camp  Pike 

Knoxvdle,  TN 37921 

James  Vaught  Jr.  and  his 
family,  have  moved  to 
I  lopkinsville,  Ky.  He  is  the 
associate  headmaster  of  Uni- 
versity Heights  Academy. 


'77 


Nora  Frames  McRae 
1515  North  Slate  Street 
Jackson,  MS  39202 

Timothy  Scott  Holder  has 

entered  the  M.  Div.  program 
at  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
He  lives  in  Boston,  Mass. 
Kenneth  Schuppert  Jr.  is  the 
deputy  district  governor  for 
operations  for  the  North 
Alabama  District  of  the  Ro- 
tary Club.  He  is  also  gover- 
nor nominee  for  the  Rotary 
in  1996-97.  He  lives  in 
Decatur,  Ala. 


Rebecca  Sims 
Rl.  I  Box  290 
Ambrose,  GA  31512 

Elizabeth  Kuhne  lives  in  Uni- 
versity Park,  Md. 


80 


Suzanne  L.  DeWall 
1066  Old  Gate  Road 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15235 

Sam  Boldrick  and  his  wife, 
Marilyn,  moved  to  San  Anto- 
nio, Texas,  where  Sam  is  a 
vice-president  at  Southwest 
Securities,  Inc.  Diane 
Hooper  Conine  and  her 
husband,  Casey,  are  adding 
on  to  their  house  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  Wayne  Davis 
and  his  family  have  moved  to 
Daphne,  Ala.  John  Douglas 
teaches  English  at  a  school  in 
Japan.  Minna  Dennis  Elliott 
has  moved  to  Charlotte,  N.C 
Steffany  Ellis  finished  her 
doctorate  in  economics  and 
teaches  at  the  Dearborn  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Lauren  Farrington 
Flowers  and  her  family  live 
in  Dothan,  Ala.  Charles 
Fowler  has  moved  to 
Marietta,  Ga.  He  is  a  techni- 
cal director  at  Conway  Data. 
William  Gibson  is  a  self  em- 
ployed CPA.  He  and  family 
live  in  Scottsboro,  Ala. 
Patrick  Gilmore  is  a  procure- 
ment contract  manager  for 
L.A.  Jones  Management  Ser- 
vices. He  and  his  wife, 
Lynette  Montero,  live  in 
Metairie,  La.  Christopher 
Graves  works  at  a  30-acre 
nursery  near  Stuart,  Fla.  Jan 
Kibler  is  the  manager  of 
advertising  and  publishing 
development  for  the  Bell 
South  Corporation  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Carolyn  Lankford 
and  her  family  have  moved 
to  Birmingham,  Ala.  Bob 
Philp  opened  his  own  law 
practice  in  LaJolla,  Calif. 
Hugh  and  Amy  (C'84) 
Stephenson  live  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Ann  and  Tim  Vellom  live- 
in  Del  Rio,  Texas  where  Ann 
is  a  nurse  in  obstetrics  and 
Tim  is  rector  at  St.  James 
Episcopal  Church.  Helen 
Pruitt  Wallace  was  accepted 
into  the  Ph.D.  program  in 
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English  at  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity in  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Betsy  Yon  is  a  broker  in  U.S. 
government  securities  for 

Liberty  Brokerage,  Inc.  She 
lives  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


'84 


'82 


Daniel  F.  Johnson 
1834  Cowden 
Memphis,  TN 38104 

John  and  Molly  (C'84) 
Ainmondson  bought  a  house 
in  Jamestown,  N.C.  John 
owns  Viking  Polvmers. 
Amelia  Bishop  was  ap- 
pointed a  director  ol  the 
American  Bar  Association's 
Voting  Lawyer  Division  for 
1994-95.  She  is  currently 
working  at  the  firm  of 
Fowler,  White,  Gillen,  Boggs, 
Villareal,  and  Banker  in 
Tampa,  Fla.  Will  and 
Suzanne  (C'84)  Cate  live  in 
Mountain  Park,  Ga.  Mark 
Alan  Lewis  is  the  vicar  at  the 
Church  of  Our  Saviour  in 
Secaucus,  N.J.,  and  on  the 
English  faculty  at  William 
Paterson  College  in  Wayne, 
N.J.  He  also  works  on  the 
Council  of  Churches  as 
Missioner  of  the  Meadow- 
lands.  Ann  and  Ola, (C'84) 
Wahlberg  live  in  Partille, 
Sweden  where  Ann  teaches 
in  a  Montessori  school  and 
Ola  is  a  surgeon. 


'83 


Stewart  A.W.  Low 
215  Homer  Avenue 
Voorhees.NJ 08043 

Susan  Duke  works  part  time 
at  Dean  Witter.  She  and  her 
husband,  David  (C'84),  live 
in  Norcross,  Ga.  Jeff  and 
Mary  Lou  (C'84)  Dunn- 
Rankin  live  in  Venice,  Fla. 
James  Mincy  Moffett  Jr.  mar- 
ried Christina  Davis  on  Octo- 
bei  8,  1994.  They  live  in 
Washington  D.C.  Carole 
Nelson  married  Timothy 
Kirkland  on  October  1,  1994. 
Thev  live  in  Nashville,  Term. 
Phillip  Watt  lives  in  Zambia, 
Africa  where  he  is  develop- 
ing a  health  program  for  the 
native  population. 


Anne  Freeh  Blcyuat 
1 7(11  Colonial  Ave. 
Greensboro,  NC  27408 

Catherine  and  Thatcher 
(C'87)  Adams  live  in  Con- 
cord, Mass.  Spencer  Allen  is 
an  assistant  vice  president  at 
H.D.A.  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Lawrence  Amaturo  lives  in 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  where 
he  is  a  partner  in  the 
Amaturo  Group,  Ltd.,  a  ra- 
dio broadcasting  company. 
James  Andrews  works  in 
home  health  care  adminis- 
tration and  reimbursement 
for  Lincare,  Inc.  in 
Clearwater,  Fla.  He  recently 
completed  his  MBA  and 
MHA  at  Georgia  State. 
Josephine  Ashcraft  Austin 
works  lor  Zaki  and  Associates 
in  Dtiluth,  Ga.  Marian 
Bannerman  is  working  on 
her  Ph.D.  thesis  in  English 
literature  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Guy,  had  a  daughter, 
Emma  Grace  White,  on  Au- 
gust 5,  1994.  They  live  in 
Ontario,  Canada.  Rachel 
Lukens  Barden  volunteers  at 
the  Ronald  McDonald 
House  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Fritz  and  Maureen  (C'85) 
Bauerschmidt  live  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  where  Frit/  is 
wot  king  on  his  theology  dis- 
sertation and  teaching  at 
Loyola  College.  Thelma 
D'Wolf  Best  and  her  hus- 
band, Ward,  had  a  daughter, 
Elaine  St.  Claire,  on  June  20, 
1994.  They  live  in  Ashtabula. 
Ohio.  Laura  Phares  Black 
and  her  husband,  Rodney, 
live  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  where 
Laura  is  a  massage  therapist, 
artist,  and  mother.  Anne 
Bleynat  and  her  husband, 
Ed,  live  in  Greensboro,  N.C. 
Leslie  Bowen  lives  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  where  she  is  an  ad- 
vertising copywriter  for  The 
Blood  Horse.  Tricia  Bowers 
works  with  inner  city  youth 
as  the  resource  network  di- 
rector for  Moving  in  the 
Spirit  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Melanie 
Young  Boyle  is  the  director 
of  marketing  and  develop- 
ment for  the  Albuquerque 
Children's  Museum.  She  and 
her  husband,  Matt,  live  in 


Elberfeld  Works  for  A  New  Romania 

The  Rev.  Katie  Elberfeld,  C'71,  is  doing  Iter  part  to  help 
strengthen  democracy  in  Eastern  Europe.  Promoting 
volunteerism  as  a  means  to  national  reform,  Elberfeld  and 
others  are  working  with  the  Romanian  Voluntary  Organiza- 
tion Training  of  Trainers  Project  (TOT)  to  cultivate  successful 
leadership  among  the  many  newly  formed  non-profit  organi- 
zations in  Romania.  Begun  in  October  1993,  the  TOT  aims  to 
train  the  leaders  of  these  organiza- 
tions in  necessary  administrative  skills, 
emphasizing  the  democratic  process 
of  active  individual  participation  and 
collaboration  in  group  decision  mak- 
ing. This  will,  in  turn,  enable  these 
leaders  to  train  other  Romanians  in- 
terested in  non-governmental  work, 
thereby  establishing  a  grassroots  net- 
work of  national  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. 

The  rise  of  the  Romanian  socialist 
regime  either  banned  or  nationalized 

all  voluntary  non-profit  organizations  active  before  World  War 
II.  In  post-communist  Romania,  however,  citizens  have  been 
guaranteed  a  constitutional  freedom  of  association,  and  pri- 
vate citizen  initiative  has  emerged  to  combat  the  current  cri- 
ses in  welfare,  health  care,  education,  environmental  con- 
cerns, and  civic  education. 

"The  way  the  TOT  project  is  set  up  is  like  the  old  Peace 
Coips  set-up  which  is  you  don'tjust  give  people  fish,  you  teach 
people  how  to  fish  so  that  then  you  can  get  out  of  there  and 
they  can  go  on  and  support  their  own  program." 

The  assistant  rector  at  St.  Aldan's  Episcopal  Church  in  Al- 
exandria, Va.,  Elberfeld  is  doing  some  TOT  publicity  work 
among  her  own  congregation.  Four  of  St.  Aidan's  parishioners 
are  now  involved  in  the  project.  Elberfeld  sees  a  connection 
between  the  TOT  goals  to  promote  volunteerism  and  that  of 
die  church. 

"It  really  makes  sense  to  me  that  people  are  being  encour- 
aged as  individuals  and  in  a  group  to  work  together  and  to 
make  decisions,  and  that  is  the  direction  I  understand  the 
Episcopal  church  is  moving  in — having  the  dioceses  and  the 
local  churches  be  more  deeply  involved  [in  the  democratic 
process]  themselves.  It  makes  it  more  personal.  It  connects  the 
world  in  a  more  personal  way." 

Transferring  as  a  junior  from  Stetson  University  in  1969, 
Elberfeld  became  one  of  the  first  women  to  graduate  from 
Sewanee.  She  received  her  master's  degree  in  communica- 
tions from  American  University  in  1976  and  spent  over  a  de- 
cade as  a  published  writer  and  journalist.  In  1990,  she  entered 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  was  ordained  last  year  at  St. 
Aidan's,  where  she  now  spends  her  time  doing,  among  other 
filings,  outreach  work,  pastoral  care,  and  Christian  education. 


The  Rev.  Katie  Elberfeld: 
"You  don'tjust  give  people 
fish,  you  tench  people  how  to 
fish  so  that  then  you  can  get 
out  of  there  and  they  ran  go 
on  and  support  their  own 
program.  " 
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Albuquerque,  N'.M.  Alec 
Bramlett  is  practicing  com- 
mercial litigation  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  Ernest  and  Sherry 
Brown  had  a  son,  Conor 
Casten,  on  September  19, 
1994.  They  live  in  Coventry, 
R.I.,  where  Ernest  is  an  asset 
manager  with  AMRESCO. 
David  Brumgard  is  a  software 
engineer  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Carl  Brutkiewicz  is  a  family 
physician  in  private  practice 
in  Mobile,  Ala.  Peter  Bryan  is 
a  research  chemist  and  assis- 
tant fellow  with  Sandoz  Phar- 
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maceuticals  in  East  Hanover, 
N.J.  Ellen  Stewart  Bubier 
works  as  the  general  man- 
ager of  Copeland  Hirthler 
Design  and  Communications 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Dorothy 
Defore  Buck  is  a  special  edu- 
cation teacher  and  law  stu- 
dent. She  and  her  husband, 
Allen  (C'88),  live  in  Mon- 
teagle,  Tenn.  James  Buck 
and  his  wife,  Amy,  live  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  where  James 
is  a  banker  and  trust  accoun- 
tant. Roe  Buckley,  and  his 
wife,  Ruth,  are  in  the  oil 
business  in  Tyler,  Texas. 
Stephen  Bull  married 
Michelle  Lynn  Hockett  on 
August  27,  1994.  They  live  in 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  where 
Stephen  is  a  staff  attorney  for 
First  Colony  Life.  Julie 
Buono-Geddes  is  a  graduate 
student  in  microbiology  and 
a  mother  in  Missoula,  Mont. 


Christopher  Campbell  is  in 

sales.  He  and  his  wife, 
Kendle,  live  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Cynda  Cavin  lives  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  where  she  works  for  a 
historical  society.  Marshall 
Chapman  is  a  fireman  and 
EMT  in  western  Massachu- 
setts while  he  pursues  his 
doctorate  in  geology  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Amherst.  Sally  Cole  and 
Paul  Flusche  bought  a  house 
in  Falls  Church,  Va.  Paul 
works  for  the  government 
and  Sally  is  in  marketing  for 
the  Special  Olympics. 
Stephanie  Cole  is  an  assistant 
professor  ol  history  at  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  New  Mexico  State  Univer- 
sity' in  Las  duces,  N'.M.  Dan 
Colella  is  the  head  swimming 
coach  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  Joyce  Conners  is  a 
word  processing  supervisor 
and  payroll  clerk  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  in 
Gainsville,  Fla.  She  is  also  a 
leader  of  the  Brownie  Girl 
Scouts  and  Webelos  Cub 
Scouts  in  her  area.  Diana 
Crandall  is  a  sales  assistant 
with  Ferris,  Baker,  Watts  in 
Easton,  Md.  She  and  her 
husband,  Clark  Nielson,  live 
in  Oxford,  Md.  Carolyn 
Davies  live  in  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  where  she  is  a  research 
associate  for  Affymax  Re- 
search Institute.  Peter 
Dowker  is  a  corporate  ac- 
count manager  for  Bell  At- 
lantic in  Richmond,  Va. 
Marcella  Drawdy  is  an  envi- 
ronmental scientist  in 
Brooksville,  Fla.  David  Duke 
works  as  a  mechanical  engi- 
neer with  Raytheon  Engi- 
neers and  Constructors.  He 
and  his  wife,  Susan  (C83), 
live  in  Norcross,  Ga.  Jed 
Drew  owns  and  co-owns  a 
number  of  businesses  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  Susan 
Elston  married  Bret 
Hammell  on  May  14,  1994. 
They  live  in  Sebastian,  Fla. 
Matthew  Engleby  and  his 
wife,  Linda,  live  in 
Gaithersburg,  Md.  where 
Matt  is  a  counselor  and  chap- 
Iain  at  a  prep  school. 
Towson  Engsberg  is  a  senior 
project  manager  with  Beers 
Construction  Company  in 


Atlanta,  Ga.  John  Evans 
works  for  Northwestern  Mu- 
tual Life  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He 
recendy  earned  his  ChFC. 
Michael  Farr  and  his  wife, 
Laurie,  live  in  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.,  where  Michael  is  a  prin- 
cipal with  Alex  Brown  & 
Sons.  Liza  Field  lives  in 
Wytheville,  Va.  She  is  a  writer 
and  teacher  and  has  recently 
helped  establish  the  South 
Cumberland  Regional  Land 
Trust  in  an  effort  to  protect 
land  around  the  Domain. 
Leslie  Cunningham  Forrester 
and  her  husband,  Mike,  have 
moved  to  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
Ed  Fox  completed  his 
master's  in  education  from 
the  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi.  He  now  teaches 
at  Charlotte  Latin  School  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  Francesca 
Funk  and  her  husband, 
Yoshh  tiki  1  anaka,  live  in 
Japan  where  Francesca  has 
begun  her  own  market  re- 
search firm.  Eleanor 
Gilchrist  is  a  legal  research 
assistant  in  Washington  D.C. 
Frances  Gilley  is  a  teacher  at 
Holy  Innocents'  Episcopal 
School  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  John 
Girardeau  works  in  speech- 
language  pathology  in  the 
Denver  public  schools  in 
Denver,  Colo.  Ellen  Goldey 
is  a  research  toxicologist  for 
the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  She  lives  in 
Durham,  N.C.  Lee  and  Chris 
Goodwin  live  in 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  where  Lee 
is  an  environmental  planner. 
Trey  Greer  designs  com- 
puter chips  with  Division, 
Inc.  He  and  his  wife,  Susan 
Paulson,  live  in  Chapel  I  [ill, 
N.C.  Leslie  Grossman  lives  in 
New  York  City  and  works  at 
Aris  Isotoner  on  Fifth  Ave. 
Susan  Elston  married  Bret 
Hammell  on  May  14,  1994. 
They  live  in  Sebastian,  Fla. 
J.R.  Hanks  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  live  in  live  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  whereJ.R.  is  an  attorney 
with  Lawson  &  Davis.  David 
Hay  passed  the  architectural 
registration  exam.  He  lives  in 
Huntsville,  Ala.  William 
Headrick  married  Tracy 
Robertson  on  October  1 , 
1994.  They  live  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  where  he 
owns  a  car  wash.  Loring 


Hinds  and  his  wife,  Victoria, 
live  in  Coral  Springs,  Fla., 
where  Loring  is  a  district 
manager  for  the  Pontiac 
Division  of  General  Motors. 
John  and  Beth  Hutchinson 
live  in  Shenandoah  Valley, 
Va.  Josephine  Squire  Ireland 
and  her  husband,  Kelly,  live 
in  The  Woodlands,  Texas. 
Marcos  Irigaray  and  his  wife, 
Adrienne,  live  in  Gainsville, 
Fla.,  where  Marcos  is  the 
director  of  strategic  planning 
for  the  University  of  Florida 
College  of  Medicine.  Emori 
Moore  Jascomb  and  her 
husband,  Ken,  live  in  Silver 
Spring.  Emori  is  pursuing  a 
doctor  of  medicine  at  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of 
the  Health  Sciences  in 
Bethesda.  Pauljenks  lives  in 
Arlington,  Va.,  and  works  as 
a  branch  manager  for  Lexis/ 
Nexis  in  Washington  D.C. 
Jennifer  Plant  Johnston  is  a 
free-lance  writer  and  mother. 
She  and  her  husband,  Tom, 
live  in  Marietta,  Ga.  Mary 
Keenen  graduated  from  Yale 
Divinity  School  and  now  lives 
in  Boston,  Mass.  Jimbo  King 
is  the  director  of  admissions 
at  the  Baylor  School  in  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.  Joe  and 
Cornelia  (C'85)  LaRussa  had 
a  daughter,  Olivia  Childs,  on 
January  10,  1994.  They  live  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  where 
Joe  is  doing  a  two  year  fellow- 
ship in  pediatric  allergy/ 
immunology.  Scott  Laseter  is 
an  environmental  attorney  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Mary  Steele 
Failing  Lawler  and  her  hus- 
band, Frank,  now  live  in 
Benoit,  Miss.  Owen  Liles 
recently  received  his  law 
degree  and  master  of  taxa- 
tion. He  lives  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  Ed  Litkenhous  is  an 
aerospace  engineer  at  NASA 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center 
in  Huntsville,  Ala.  Russell 
Lockney  and  his  wife,  Laura, 
live  in  Juneau,  Alaska,  where 
Russell  is  a  lieutenant  in  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  He  is  also 
working  on  his  master's  de- 
gree in  public  administration 
at  the  University  of  Alaska 
Southeast.  Emmett  Lucas 
and  his  wife,  Lindsay,  live  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  where 
Emmett  is  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville's  Orthope 
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die  Department.  Susan 
Sowell  Lyman  has  a  new 
home  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
Sanford  MacLean  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  live  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  where  Sanford  is  a 
nursery  manager.  Granger 
Marchman  and  his  wife, 
Alison,  live  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
where  Granger  is  the  south- 
eastern sales  director  for 
Wesnic.  Beth  Aslakson 
Mathis  works  at  Gulf  Coast 
MHMR  in  Galveston  and 
lives  in  Lake  Jackson,  Texas. 
Dan  Matthews  and  his  wife, 
Sarah,  live  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  where  Dan  is  the  assis- 
tant rector  of  St.  Mark's 
Church.  Mark  and  Elizabeth 
McAlister  (C'85)  have  moved 
to  Charlotte,  N.C.  Elizabeth 
is  a  homemaker  and  Mark 
works  for  Dillard  Paper  Co. 
Tadd  McVay  is  a  senior  vice- 
president  with  SouthTrust 
Bank  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Gram  Meadors  is  corporate 
counsel  for  Mobile  Telecom- 
munication Technologies 
Corporation.  He  and  his 
wife,  Kathryn,  live  in  Madi- 
son, Miss.  Ned  Moore  is  a 
communications  associate 
with  INVESCO  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Rosemary  Graham  Mora 
and  her  husband.  Shayne, 
live  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
where  Rosemary  works  in  the 
environmental  field.  Mike 
and  Sally  Moreman  live  in 
Bryan,  Texas,  where  Mike  is 
a  custom  woodworker  and 
Sally  is  working  on  her  Ph.D. 
in  English.  Laure  Mrachek 
and  her  husband,  Bruce,  live 
in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
where  Laura  is  a  homemakei 
and  volunteer.  Ned  Murray 
works  at  Rocky  Mountain 
Academy  in  Bonners  Ferry, 
Colo.  Jaymie  Goldey  Nagar 
and  her  husband,  Amit, 
bought  a  house  in  Durham, 
N.C.  Beth  Moore  Perkins  is 
the  director  of  medical  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Memphis  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.  She  and 
her  husband.  Jay,  live  in 
Colliersville,  Tenn. 
Katherine  Alvarez  Reelick 
and  her  husband,  Jim,  live  in 
Sewanee,  Tenn.  where  they 
own  a  bakery  and  manage 
the  Lemon  Fair.  Lee  and 
Kelly  Richardson  live  in 


Loves  Park,  111.,  where  Lee  is 
a  sales  representative  for 
Wisconsin  Cycle  Supply. 
David  Schaefer  and  his  wife 
had  a  son,  Andrew 
Lawrence,  on  January  10, 
1994.  They  live  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Angela  Scheuerle  is  a 
post  doctorate  associate  at 
the  Baylor  College  of  Medi- 
cine in  Houston,  Texas.  Ben 
Schrubbe  and  his  wife, 
Miranda,  live  in  Charleston, 
S.C.,  where  Ben  is  complet- 
ing his  family  practice  resi- 
dency. Susan  Miller  Selden 
teaches  part  time  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  and  con- 
sults in  radiation  oncology  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Mary  Alves 
Sella  is  an  assistant  for  social 
services  at  the  University  of 
Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  School 
of  Social  Work  in 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  Mary  Beth 
Smith  completed  her 
master's  degree  in  acting. 
She  now  works  as  an  actor, 
teacher,  director,  and  associ- 
ate director  of  marketing  for 
the  American  Conservatory 
Theater  in  San  Francisco, 
( lalif.  Richard  Spore  was 
recently  made  partner  in  the 
Memphis  law  firm  of  Burch, 
Porter,  and  Johnson.  He  also 
has  a  book  out  called 
Partnering  Paradigm.  He  and 
his  wife,  Trish,  live  in  Eads, 
Tenn.  Sheri  Stanley  and  her 
husband,  John,  live  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.  Jill  Crane 
Stewart  is  building  a  new 
house  near  Asheville,  N.C. 
Beth  Wingard  Stone  and  her 
husband,  Mike,  live  in 
Bristol,  Va.,  where  Beth  is  a 
customer  service  representa- 
tive and  office  supervisor  for 
Highlands  Union  Bank.  Mar- 
tin Stoudenmire  is  an  ac- 
count agent  with  Allstate  in 
Sunrise,  Fla.  Susan  Swanson 
is  the  vice  president  of  Junior 
Achievement  of  Boston.  She 
and  her  husband,  John 
Barton,  live  in  Salem,  Mass. 
Stephen  and  Beth 
Templeton  live  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  where  Stephen  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  derma- 
tology and  pathology  at  the 
Emory  University  School  of 
Medicine.  Stewart  Thomas 
and  his  wife,  Michelle,  live  in 
Dallas,  Texas.  He  was  re- 
cently elected  a  partner  with 


Locke  Puinell.  Jamaal  Truth 
lives  in  Mayberry,  N.C.  Mike 
and  Susan  Waldrum  had  a 
son.  Michael,  on  May  12, 
1994.  Mike  is  finishing  his 
last  year  in  his  pulmonary 
and  critical  care  fellowship  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingham,  /Via.  Katherine 
Walton  is  working  on  her 
master's  degree  in  audiology 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  in 
Iowa  City.  Andrea  Williams 
recently  became  a  board 
certified  anesthesiologist. 
She  works  at  MUSC  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  Maria 
DiLiberti  Willingham  and 
her  husband,  Tom,  had  a 
daughter,  Grace  Christian, 
on  February  28,  1994.  They 
live  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Felicia  Winters  works  in  mar- 
keting at  Bowne  &  Company 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Cat  Wood  is  a 
paralegal  at  Wilkins  &  Ivey  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Russ  Wood 
handles  real  estate  invest- 
ments for  Trust  Company 
Bank  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Anne 
Woodworth  where  she  is  a 
program/research  assistant 
in  public  interest  initiatives 
for  the  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association.  Kathleen 
Sledge  Young  finished  her 
master's  degree  in  electrical 
engineering.  She  lives  in 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
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Laurie Janett  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Road 
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Chuck  Beal  recently  bought 
a  house  in  Lexington,  Ky. 
Barry  Bean  is  a  cotton  mer- 
chant and  commodities 
speculator.  He  lives  in 
Holcomb,  Mo.  Kyle  Bennett 
was  ordained  to  the  Holy 
Order  of  Deacons.  He  will  be 
an  assistant  at  St.  Peter's  and 
chaplain  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  in  Oxford.  David 
and  Lynetta  Binger  live  in 
Danville,  Ky.,  where  David 
will  begin  an  assistant  profes- 
sorship at  Centre  College. 
Dora  Blackwood  is  in  law 
school  at  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University.  She  lives  in 
Broadview  Heights,  Ohio. 
Mark  Bourlakas  and  his  wife, 
Marthajohnson  (C'86),  had 
a  daughter,  Hannah,  on 


November  15,  1993.  Mark 
will  begin  seminary  at  the 
General  Theological  Semi- 
nary on  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York,  N.Y 
Dan  Brown  has  moved  to 
Lebanon,  Tenn.  Mary  Burns 
married  Eric  Tannenblatt  on 
May  28,  1994.  They  live  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  Mary  is  a 
psychiatrist  and  faculty  mem- 
ber of  Emory  University. 
Allen  Clark  and  his  wife, 
Renata,  had  a  son,  Drew,  on 
January  20,  1994.  They  live  in 
Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn. 
John  Clark  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Louise,  were  married 
on  May  21,  1994.  They  live  in 
Hague,  Va.,  where  John  is  a 
DEA  agent.  Virginia  Wright 
Coffey  lives  in  Albuquerque, 
N.M.  Larry  Domenico  and 
his  wife,  Karen,  live  in 
Chamblee,  Ga.  Charles 
Elmore  and  his  wife,  Jenifer 
(C'88),  had  a  daughter, 
Shelby  Elizabeth,  on  January 
1,  1994.  Charles  writes  sports 
and  Jenifer  writes  columns 
for  the  Palm  Beach  Post  in 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Will 
Fort  and  his  wife,  Jane,  are 
expanding  their  business, 
Main  Street  Books,  into  a 
second  location  called  the 
Flying  Cat.  They  live  in  Roe- 
buck, S.C.  William  A.  Gage 
Jr.  lives  in  Houston,  Texas. 
Craig  M.  Geers  lives  in 
Marietta,  Ga.  Tracie  Gill 
married  Patrick  J.  Slattery  on 
June  11,  1994.  They  live  in 
Elkins,  Ark.  Daniel  S.  Gould 
and  his  wife,  Michelle,  were 
married  on  January  8.  They 
bought  a  house  in 
Clearwater,  Fla.  Susan 
Greenwell  live  in  Pensacola, 
Fla.  Hank  Hopping  married 
Margaret  Durrett  at  All 
Saints'  Chapel  on  June  11. 
They  live  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  Freeman  Jelks  and  his 
wife,  Heather,  live  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  Howard 
Jetmundson  finished  his 
master's  degree  in  electrical 
engineering  at  Georgia 
Tech.  He  lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Kate  Engleby  Kelderman 
received  her  master's  degree 
in  teaching  in  secondary 
science  from  the  University 
of  Virginia.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Theo,  live  in  Crozet, 
Va.  David  Kim  aid  and  his 
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wife,  Jennifer,  live  in  Oxford, 
Miss.  David  Laird  married 
Michele  Burris  Olivier  on 
January  8.  They  live  in 
Mexico.  John  Laurenzo  lives 
in  Memphis,  Tenn,  Melissa 
Diane  McKee  practices  and 
teaches  family  medicine  in 
the  Bronx  and  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
Susan  Killen  Mealer  and  her 
husband,  David,  were  mar- 
ried on  April  23.  They  live  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  where  Su- 
san is  the  director  of  market- 
ing at  HealthSouth.  Jen 
Mitchell  works  for  Naomi 
Leff  &  Associates.  She  lives  in 
New  York,  N.Y.  David  Norton 
moved  to  Columbia,  Md. 
Charles  Nunley  and  his  wife, 
Allison,  had  a  daughter,  Erin 
Danielle,  on  March  10.  They 
live  in  Rockvale,  Tenn.  An- 
gela Parrott  graduated  from 
law  school  in  May  of  1994. 
She  works  for  the  Los  Ange- 
les District  Attorney  and  lives 
in  Sierra  Madre,  Calif.  Dana 
Perry  and  her  husband, 
Charles,  moved  to  Lookout 
Mountain,  Tenn.  Robert 
Persons  lives  in  Estes  Park, 
Colo.  Carol  Casteel  Poles 
and  her  husband,  George, 
spent  the  summer  in  Con- 
necticut. They  live  in  Wash- 
ington Depot,  Conn.  Lee 
Ann  Ramey  lives  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Cam  Mathis  Renner 
lives  in  Savannah,  Ga.  Eliza- 
beth McManaway  Ritchie 
and  her  husband,  Eric,  had  a 
daughter,  Olivia  Blair,  on 
January  6.  They  live  in  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  Tina  Rose  owns  T. 
Michelle  Clothiers  in 
Tullahoma,  Tenn.  Beth 
Godwin  Sawyer  and  her  hus- 
band. Bob,  moved  to  Dallas, 
Texas  where  Beth  works  for 
NationsBank.  Joan  Morow 
Seigle  and  her  husband, 
Clyde,  had  a  daughter, 
kathcrinc  Elizabeth,  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1994.  They  live  in 
Peapack,  N.J.  Louanna 
Shankle  recently  received 
her  master's  degree  in  el- 
ementary education.  She  and 
her  husband,  John,  live  in 
Bay  Minette,  Ala.  Shelly 
Schults  and  her  husband, 
Stan,  live  in  Arlington, 
Texas.  Sheri  Maoton  Stanley 
and  her  husband,  John,  had 
a  daughter.  Rowan  Patricia, 
on  December  27,  1993.  They 
live  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Becca  Stevens  is  the  Episco- 
pal chaplain  at  Vanderbilt 
University.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Marcus,  live  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Julie  Tapp 
married  Peter  Jipsen  in  June 
of  1993.  They  live  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  where  Julie  is  the 
student/ program  evaluation 
assistant  for  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. Todd  Votteler  is  pur- 
suing a  Ph.D.  in  public  policy 
at  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin.  Mark  Waller  and  his 
wife,  Trudy,  were  married  on 
May  21,  1994.  They  live  in 
Little,  Rock,  Ark.  Susan 
Warner  lives  in  Nashville, 
Te i in.  Jonathan  Woolfson 
lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Read  Carson  Van  de  Water 
2214  38th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20007 

Hank  Edwards  and  his  wife, 
Dawn,  had  a  daughter, 
Kathleen  Kemmerlin,  on 
May  29  ,1994.  They  live  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Sonja  James 
had  a  son,  Howard  Grayson 
Bouzohar,  on  July  6,  1994. 
They  live  in  Charles  Town, 
W.Va. 
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Robert  Morales 

145  Lame  Place,  NW 

Atlanta,  GA  30327 

Daniel  Brooks  Corzine  and 

his  wile,  Frances,  had  a 
daughter,  Zara  Frierson,  on 
July,  29,  1994.  They  live  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Paul  Garri- 
son and  his  wile,  Maria,  had 
a  daughter,  Callie  Rhodes, 
on  August  23.  They  live  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  where 
Paul  is  completing  his  senior 
year  at  Cumberland  School 
of  Law.  Sandra  Ingalls  com- 
pleted her  master's  degree  in 
history  at  Oakland  University 
in  Rochester,  Mich.  Betsy 
Ann  Johnson  lives  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where  she  is  a 
teacher  at  St.  Michael's  Epis- 
copal School.  Lisa  Johnson 
recently  moved  from 
Madrid,  Spain  to  College 
Park,  Md.  She  will  attend 
graduate  school  in  pursuit  of 
a  degree  in  inter  cultural 
relations.  Tom  and  Terri 
(C89)  Jones  have  moved  to 


Winston-Salem,  N.C.  where 
Tom  will  complete  his  medi- 
cal residency.  Charles  (C88) 
and  Kelley  Mather  had  a 
daughter,  Emma  Rebecca, 
on  July  11,  1994.  They  live  in 
Tuisa,  Okla.  Robert  Paid 
Morales  married  Angela 
Carolyn  Nix  on  June  18, 
1994.  They  live  in  Atlanta, 
( «a.  Bill  Tschetter  and  his 
wife,  Anna,  had  a  son,  Will- 
iam Wood  Jr.,  on  May  3, 
1994.  They  live  in  Orlando, 
Fla.  Natalie  Leonard  Valcher 
has  been  elected  assistant 
rice  president  of  Wachovia 
Corporate  Services  Inc.  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  She  is 
currently  a  marketing  repre- 
sentative in  the  treasury  ser- 
vices group. 
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Kyle  Elisabeth  Dice 
3007  Duval  #208  North 
Austin,  IX  7S705 

Molly  Elizabeth  Westbrook 
Fennell  lives  in  Rock  Hill, 
S.C.  Betsy  Ann  Johnson  has 

moved  to  Richmond,  Va. 
where  she  teaches  at  St. 
Michael's  Episcopal  School. 
Tyler  Stallings  has  been  ap- 
pointed education  director 
of  the  Huntington  Beach  Art 
Centei  in  Huntington 
Beach,  Calif.  He  also  recently 
completed  co-editing  the 
anthology  Uncontrollable  Bod- 
ies: Testimonies  oj  Identity  and 
Culture,  which  was  released 
by  Bay  Press,  Seattle. 
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John  Patten  Guerryjr. 
1 75  Kenley  Court 
Marietta.  GA  30068 

Kimberly  Brown  Abel  .md 

her  husband,  Ashley,  had  a 
daughter,  Marjorie  Kay,  on 
July  4,  1994.  They  also  re- 
cently built  ,i  home  in 
Wellford,  S.C.  Laura  Jane 
Atchison  and  Buck  Pittman 
(C90)  were  married  on  April 
9  in  Monroe,  La.  Laura 
Atkins  is  buying  a  house  and 
building  a  cabin  in  Lacey's 
Springs,  Ala.  Julia 
Westergaard  Audibert  is  a 
lull-time  mother.  She  and 
her  family  live  in  .Atlanta,  Ga. 
Nick  (C87)  and  Elizabeth 
Bailey  live  in  Macon,  Ga., 


where  Elizabeth  is  working 
on  computer  graphics  for 
Packaging  Corporation  of 
America.  She  also  exhibits 
her  photographs  throughout 
the  Southeast.  Harry 
Bainbridge  works  as  a  politi- 
cal consultant  for  Squire, 
Knapp,  and  Ochs  Communi- 
cations in  Washington,  D.C. 
Sims  Boulware  works  for  an 
ad  firm  in  New  York  City. 
Bob  Buchanan  is  in  his  third 
year  at  Cumberland  School 
of  Law  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Samantha  Cantrell  is  working 
on  her  Ph.D.  in  English  at 
Texas  A&M  University  in 
College  Station.  Ron  Cherry 
lives  in  Sri  Lanka  where  he  is 
doing  research  at  a  man  and 
biosphere  reserve.  Stephen 
Christie  and  his  wife,  Laure, 
live  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Amy  Clifford  works  for 
Merck  Research  Laborato- 
ries. She  lives  in  Landsdale, 
Penn.  Trey  Coale  is  entering 
his  second  year  of  law  school 
at  the  University  of  Alabama 
in  Tuscaloosa.  Deborah  Coo- 
per and  Robert  Hodge  are 
living"  in  New  York  City. 
Deborah  is  teaching  and 
Robert  is  pursuing  a  Ph.D.  in 
philosophy  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Shannon  Doenges 
married  Fulton  Collins  on 
August  20.  They  live  in  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.  Susan 
Drummond  .md  her  hus- 
band, David,  had  a  son,  Dou- 
glas Alexander,  on  October 
8,  1994.  They  live  in  Natchez, 
Miss.  James  Hampson  mar- 
ried Jane  Rutledge  on  July  23 
in  Sewanee.  They  live  in  the 
United  Kingdom  where  Jim 
is  finishing  his  doctoral  stud- 
ies in  English  reformation 
history.  Anne  Doyle  married 
Larry  Charpentier  on  Janu- 
ary 2.  Anne  is  the  director  of 
admission  at  Trinity  Episco- 
pal School  in  Galveston, 
Texas.  Robert  Winchester 
Emerson  Jr.  and  Michelle 
Elizabeth  Allen  (C'91)  were 
married  in  All  Saints'  Chapel 
on  June  4,  1994.  They  live  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  where 
Rob  is  pursuing  a  master's 
degree  in  psychiatric  nursing 
at  the  University  of  Virginia 
Sarah  Evett  married  Neal 
Rothleder  on  May  29,  1994. 
They  live  in  Ann  Arbor, 
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Mich.,  where  Sarah  is  now  in 
charge  of  annual  giving  at 
the  University  of  Michigan's 
School  of  Public  Health. 
Jennifer  Mayo  Frey  and  her 
husband,  Tom,  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Christine  Claire,  on  Au- 
gust 18,  1994.  They  live  in  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas.  Kelly  Gardner 
spent  the  summer  working  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Tampa 
Tribunebefore  returning  to 
her  last  year  of  graduate 
school  at  the  University  of 
Florida  m  C  unsville  Emily 
Goode  Gary-McCorniick  and 
her  husband,  Robert,  live  in 
Augusta,  Ga.  James  Eugene 
Hampson  IV  married  fane 
Elizabeth  Rutledge  on  fuly 
23,  1994,  in  All  Saints' 
Chapel  in  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Kimberly  Denise  Hatfield 
and  Jeffrey  Paul  Heitzenrater 
were  married  on  July  16, 
1994,  in  All  Saints'  Chapel. 
Thev  live  in  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Heidi  Johnston  Hayden 
works  tor  the  Detroit  Sports 
Commission.  She  and  her 
husband,  Myron,  recently 
moved  to  Crosse  Pointe 
Woods,  Mich.  Gwen  Colwell 
Jonas  and  her  husband.  Ken, 
live  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where 
Gwen  is  in  her  second  year 
of  residency  in  obstetrics. 
Caron  Josey  is  beginning  her 
master's  degree  in  physical 
therapy  at  Emory  University 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Eric  Love  is 
pursuing  a  master  of  arts 
degree  in  theater  at  South- 
west Texas  State  University  in 
San  Marcos,  Texas,  where  he 
is  an  assistant  teacher.  Danny 
Lynn,  a  Marine  lance  corpo- 
ral, recently  completed  the 
Marine  Corps  Weather  Ob- 
server Course  at  the  Marine 
Corps  Detachment,  Keesler 
Air  Force  Base,  Biloxi,  Miss. 
Ashly  Smith  Maag  and  her 
husband,  Steven,  had  a  son, 
Zachary  Milner,  on  August  6. 
They  live  in  Asheville,  N.C. 
Sarah  Mackey  lives  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  JoEllen  Mason 
lives  in  Durham,  N.C,  where 
she  is  an  RN  at  the  trauma 
center  of  Duke  Lmiversity 
Medical  Center.  Tom  and 
Kathy  Masterson  live  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  Tom  is 
attending  seminary  and 
Kuhv  is  working  in  sales  for 
a  medical  company.  John 
McCurry  completed  his  MBA 


at  Wake  Forest  University. 
He  is  now  pursuing  his 
master's  degree  in  account- 
ing from  Appalachian  State 
University  in  Boone,  N.C. 
Elizabeth  McKay  lives  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  where  she  is 
in  graduate  school  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University. 
Tim  McLarty  mat  tied  [ana 
Walsh  in  September  of  1994 
in  Highlands,  N.C.  Paige 
Whitman  Merkle  and  her 
husband,  Vincent,  live  in 
Atlanta.  Ga.  Leanne  Miller 
has  been  traveling  frequently 
to  Nicaragua  for  coral  reef 
research.  She  recently  be- 
came an  "aquanaut"  and 
spent  two  weeks  in  the 
Aquarius  Underwater  Habi- 
tat in  the  Florida  Keys.  Jef- 
frey and  Sharon  Morris  had 
a  son,  Duncan  Rowland,  on 
October  22,  1993.  They  live 
in  Madison,  Ala.  Paul  Myers 
and  his  wife,  Jete,  were  mar- 
ried on  March  19.  They  live 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where 
Paul  is  a  corporate  banker 
for  NationsBank.  John  and 
Amy  Norman  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Alexandra  Elizabeth,  on 
January  4,  1994.  They  live  in 
Greensboro,  N.C,  where 
John  is  an  attorney  for  the 
health  care  division  of  Ernst 
&  Young.  Parker  Oliver  and 
his  wife,  Katie,  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Margaret  Emerson,  on 
May  27.  Elizabeth  Appun 
Peterson  and  her  husband, 
Greg,  live  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
where  Elizabeth  is  finishing  a 
master's  degree  in  vocal  per- 
formance from  Washington 
University.  She  also  sings 
opera  and  teaches  voice  les- 
sons. Will  Phillips  teaches 
part-time  at  Rockford  Col- 
lege in  Rockford,  Ilk.  and  at 
Beloit  in  Wisconsin.  Nancy 
Reiser  is  the  organist/choir- 
master at  St.  Mark's  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  William  Shelor.  and  his 
wife,  Maria,  had  a  daughter, 
Anna  Katherine,  on  August 
27,  1994.  Thev  live  in 
Dothan,  Ala.  Kevin  Seaver  is 
an  editor  and  translator  of 
investor  relations  materials 
for  a  company  in  Tokyo, 
Japan.  Reg  and  Wende 
Stambaugh  live  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  where  Wende  is 
the  banking  center  manager 
for  the  West  Palm  Office  of 


NationsBank.  George  and 
Laura  Steelman  live  in  Hous- 
ton. Texas.  George  is  a  con- 
sultant for  Lehman  Brothers 
Brokerage  while  Laura  stud- 
ies the  social  development  of 
children  and  HIV  in  the 
Houston  Medical  Center. 
Brad  Stephenson  lives  in 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  where  he 
is  a  geologist  for  P.E. 
LaMoi  eaux  &  Associates. 
John  and  Cameron  (C90) 
Swallow  live  in  Davidson, 
N.C,  where  John  is  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  mathemat- 
ics at  Davidson  College. 
Norman  Todd  Talbert  is  a 
fourth-year  urology  medical 
student  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Memphis. 
Nicole  Talley  teaches  French 
and  Spanish  at  St.  Paul's 
School  for  Boys  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  while  she  attends  gradu- 
ate school  in  intercultural 
communications.  Michael 
Trapnell  and  his  wife, 
Marianne,  live  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Todd  and  Missy  Rowland 
(C'90)  Turner  are  restoring 
an  old  home  in  Spartanburg, 
S.C  Todd  works  for  Block- 
buster Entertainment  Corpo- 
ration International 
Southeast  Division.  Dottie 
Vellom  married  Allen 
Wessels  on  April  16,  1994. 
They  live  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
where  Dottie  works  for  a 
personnel  service.  Megan 
Walker  lives  in  Austin,  Texas. 
Shannon  Watson  and  David 
Ball  were  married  April  23. 
They  live  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
where  Shannon  works  at 
Trust  Company  Bank.  Rob 
Wood  married  Sara  Burdick 
on  August  27,  1994.  They 
live  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  where 
Rob  is  attending  General 
Seminary. 
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C.  Kaly  Morrisey 
4713  Chalmers  Drive 
Nashville,  TN  37215 

Steven  DuBose  married  Lee 
Thompson  Virden  (C94)  on 

June  25,  1994  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  Elka  Olson  is  a  senior 
writer/editor  for  UAB  Cre- 
ative Services  Advertising 
while  she  put  sues  her 
master's  degree  in  English/ 
secondary  education.  She 


has  also  recently  moved  to 
Mountain  Brook,  Ala. 
Adrienne  Paul  has  returned 
to  Rwanda  where  she  is  work- 
ing for  World  Vision,  a  Chris- 
tian relief  organization.  She 
may  be  contacted  through 
her  father  in  Maryville, 
Tenn.  Melissa  Wagner  has 
been  promoted  to  vice-presi- 
dent in  underwriting  for 
Employee  Benefits  South, 
Inc.  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Marsey  L.  Waller 
3722  S  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20001 

Lelia  Louise  Blizzard  mar- 
ried William  Leroy  Phillips  II 

in  All  Saints'  Chapel  on  July 
2,  1994.  They  live  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Michael 
Dunaway  is  studying  interna- 
tional business  at  Cornell 
University  in  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Gary  Dean  Gibson  married 
Maty  Katherine  Fox  on  June 
4,  1994  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Julie 
McClure  married  Richard 
Tyrrell  (C92)  on  July  23,1 
994.  They  live  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  Michelle 
McMullen  mat  tied  Michael 
Girard  (C94)  in  Sewanee  on 
September  10,  1994.  They 
live  in  Louisville,  Tenn.  Ken- 
neth Wayne  Wood  married 
Diana  Rae  Sabella  in  All 
Saint's  Chapel  on  June  18, 
1994.  They  live  in  Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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LeeD.  Coghtirn  Walsh 
710  Hmman  Avenue  #3B 
Evanston,  TL  60202 

Julia  Kathleen  Daniell  mar- 
ried Albert  Charles  Bean  IV 

C'93)on  July  13,  1994  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Kathleen  McConnell  is  work- 
ing on  her  graduate  degree 
in  English  composition  and 
rhetoric  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  in  Columbia. 
Brandon  Mclnnis  works  for 
IMPAC,  a  management  con- 
sulting firm,  in  Belfast, 
Northern  Ireland.  Dinshaw 
Mistry  received  his  master's 
degree  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  is  now  pursuing  a 
Ph.D.  in  political  science, 
specializing  in  international 
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security  issues,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  in  Urbana- 
Champaign,  111.  Sarah  DuVall 
Murray  lives  in  Charlottesville, 
Va.  Christina  Reid  is  re- 
searching Latin-American 
history  for  a  book  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Facts  on  File.  She 
lives  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Rebecca  Miller 

306  #2  Ardmore  Circle 

Atlanta,  GA  30309 

Katherine  Rehkopf  Brock 

works  at  Appalachian  State 
University  in  Boone,  N.C. 
Jacob  Franklin  Bryan  mar- 
ried Nicole  Bliss  on  June  11, 
1994,  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Mara  Morreale  lives  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  where  she  attends 
The  Portfolio  Center,  an 
advertising  school.  Laura 
Rich  works  for  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Micronesia, 
Kolonia,  Pohnpei.  William 
Parker  Wheatley  and 
Caroline  Doane  Yaun  (C'94) 
were  married  on  May  21, 
1994.  After  spending  several 
months  working  in  Hondu- 
ras, they  now  live  in  Arling- 
ton, Va. 
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Dawn  Melissa  White 
Office  of  University  Relations 
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Kristin  Beise  is  teaching  En- 
glish in  a  small  village  in 
Thailand.  Margaret  Cate  is  in 
the  management  training 
program  at  AmSouth  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  Kim  George 
is  a  business  analyst  at 
Moody's  Investors  Services  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  Beth  Haynie 
is  the  assistant  director  of 
annual  giving  at  the  Medical 
Center  at  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Holly 
Kirkgard  works  in  the  devel- 
opment office  at  Woodward 
Academy  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Sarah  Metzgar  works  in  the 
office  of  communications  at 
Sewanee.  Katherine  Menke  is 
pursuing  her  master's  degree 
in  communications  disorders 
at  the  University  of  Texas  in 
Dallas.  Tracy  Rucker  is  teach- 
ing French  and  working  with 
the  community  service  pro- 


gram at  the  Darlington 
School  in  Rome,  Ga.  Val 
Schmidt  graduated  from 
Officer  Candidate  School  at 
Naval  Aviation  Schools  Com- 
mand, Naval  Air  Station, 
Pensacola,  Fla.  Upon  gradua- 
tion he  was  commissioned  to 
the  rank  of  Navy  ensign.  Jay 
Tomlin  is  pursuing  a  master 
of  music  degree  at  Indiana 
University  in  Bloomington, 
Ind.  Andrea  Watson  is  in  the 
management  training  pro- 
gram at  AmSouth  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  Walter 
Woolfolk  is  teaching  envi- 
ronmental science  for  the 
Peace  Corps  in  St.  Kitts, 
Nevis. 
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'27 


The  Rev.  Charles  Seymour 

and  his  wife,  Kathleen,  are 
retired  and  living  in  St.  Au- 
gustine, Fla. 


'56 


The  Rev.  W.  Barnum 
McCarty  was  vice-chair  of  the 
House  of  Deputies  of  the 
General  Convention.  He  was 
also  named  to  the  Presiding 
Bishop  Nominating  Panel. 
He  lives  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


'65 


The  Rev.  Robert  Abstein  is 

the  rector  of  St.  George's  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


'71 


The  Rev.  James  Alcorn  is 

chaplain  at  St.  Luke's  Hospi- 
tal in  Houston,  Texas,  which 
recently  merged  with  Meth- 
odist Hospital  to  form  the 
largest  non-profit  hospital  in 
the  world. 


'74 


The  Rev.  Norman  Baty  is  the 

bishop's  vicar  to  retired 
clergy,  spouses,  and  widows 
of  clergy  in  the  Diocese  of 
Southern  Virginia.  He  lives 
in  Clarksville,  Va. 


The  Rev.  Leopold  Frade  was 

recendy  elected  to  the  Pre- 
siding Bishop  Nominating 
Panel  and  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  General  Semi- 
nary. He  lives  in  Honduras. 


'80 


The  Rev.  Mary  Campbell  is 

officially  retired  but  serves  as 
adjunct  clergy  at  All  Saints, 
Indianapolis,  Inch,  and  is 
very  active  in  their  outreach 
ministries. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Mary-Adelia 
McLeod,  bishop  of  Vermont, 
was  awarded  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity  degree,  honoris  causa, 
in  recognition  of  her  pro- 
phetic and  pastoral  leader- 
ship by  Episcopal  Divinity 
School  at  their  '94  com- 
mencement service.  She  was 
also  recently  elected  to  a  six- 
year  term  on  the  Board  of 
Theological  Education  of  the 
General  Convention.  She 
lives  in  Burlington,  Vt. 


'81 


The  Rev.  Frank  Creamer  is 

now  the  rector  of  All  Saints, 
Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.  The 
Rev.  Bill  Melnyk  and  the 
Rev.  Glen  Melnyk,  T'92,  are 

the  first  co-rectors  in  the 
Diocese  of  Southeast  Florida, 
at  St.  James  in  the  Hills,  Hol- 
lywood, Fla. 


'82 


The  Rev.  W.  LeRoy  Elam 

married  Lois  Walker,  August 
20,  1994  in  Montgomery, 
Ala. 


'84 


The  Rev.  Carmen  Guerrero 

was  recently  elected  to  the 
executive  council  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  She  lives  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif  The  Rt. 
Rev.  Calvin  Schofield  was 
elected  to  the  Presiding 
Bishop  Nominating  Panel. 
He  lives  in  Miami,  Fla. 


The  Rev.  Canon  David 
Murrey  has  been  installed  as 
rector  of  Trinity,  Clarksville, 
Tenn.  The  Rev.  Carter 
Paden  is  now  the  rector  of  St. 
Peter's,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


'92 


Amy  Jobes  is  die  lay  vicar  of 
All  Saints,  Paragould,  Ark., 
and  a  postulant  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Arkansas.  The  Rev. 
Scott  Lee  is  the  rector  of  St. 
Mark's.  Nashville,  Tenn.  The 
Rev.  Peggy  Snare  is  the  asso- 
ciate at  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  Covington,  La. 


'93 


The  Rev.  Ed  Lovelady,  assis- 
tant at  St.  Luke's,  Jamestown, 
N.Y.,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Commission  on  Liturgy 
for  the  Diocese  of  Western 
New  York.  The  Rev.  Sonia 
Sullivan  is  the  Executive  di- 
rector of  Happening  Na- 
tional, Inc.  She  lives  in 
Swainsboro,  Ga. 


'94 


The  Rev.  Matilda  Greene 
Dunn  was  ordained  a  deacon 
at  All  Saints,  Sewanee,  Tenn., 
on  August  6,  1994.  The  Rev. 
Raymond  Kasch  is  the  assis- 
tant at  St.  Paul's,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  where  he  was 
ordained  in  September.  The 
Rev.  Patricia  Gillespie  was 
ordained  to  the  sacred  order 
of  deacons  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels  at 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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IN       MEMORIAM 


David  St.  Pierre  DuBose, 
C'21,  of  Durham,  N.C.,  died 
on  May  29,  1994.  He  was  a 
sergeant  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps  in  World  War  I.  He 
later  attended  Sewanee, 
where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
fraternity,  but  received  his 
degree  in  engineering  from 
the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill.  He 
served  his  country  again,  this 
time  as  a  It.  colonel,  in 
World  War  II.  At  the  end  ol 
the  war  he  returned  to 
Meadowmont,  the  house 
that  he  built  in  1933,  to  man- 
age family  investments.  He  is 
survived  by  two  sons,  a 
daughter,  13  grandchildren, 
and  eight  great-grandchil- 
dren. 

Hunter  S.  Kimbrough,  C'23, 

of  Waveland,  Miss.,  died  on 
August  26.  1994.  After  at- 
tending Sewanee,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Delta  Theta  fraternity,  he 
moved  to  California  to  be  a 
business  manager  for  his 
brother-in-law  Upton 
Sinclair.  He  later  traveled 
around  the  country  involved 
in  a  number  of  business  ven- 
tures including  the  produc- 
tion of  "Que  Viva  Mexico!"  a 
film  about  the  Mexican  revo- 
lution directed  by  Sergei 
Eisenstein.  He  also  pursued 
investments  in  insurance  and 
real  estate. 

George  William  Thorogood, 
C'26,  of  Cleveland.  Tenn., 
died  on  September  28,  1994. 
While  attending  Sewanee  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Gamma  Delta  fraternity.  He 
was  a  former  president,  chief 
executive  officer,  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Mer- 
chants Bank  in  Cleveland. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Flovdaline,  a  daughter,  a 
son,  and  four  grandchildren. 

Madison  Payne,  C'28,  of 
Evansville,  Ind.,  died  on 
March  27,  1994.  A  member 


of  the  Kappa  Alpha  frater- 
nity, Payne  worked  for  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  for  34  years  before 
retiring  in  1971.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  June. 

Dudley  Fort,  C34,  ol  Belle 
Meade,  Tenn.,  died  on  No- 
vember IS,  1994.  He  was  the 
former  superintendent  and 
district  manager  of  the  At- 
lanta offices  of  National  Life 
&  Accident  Insurance  Co. 
He  was  also  internationally 
known  as  an  equestrian  and 
was  affectionately  known  by 
the  young  riders  whom  he 
coached  as  "Uncle  Dudley." 
In  addition  he  was  active  in 
community  theatre,  member 
of  St.  George's  Episcopal 
Church  and  active  in  alumni 
affairs  at  Sewanee.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  Sewanee 
Club  in  Atlanta  and  hosted 
many  Sewanee  events  with 
his  wife.  Pearl,  in  Nashville. 
He  established  two  scholar- 
ships at  the  LIniversity:  the 
Dudley  and  Pearl  Fort  En- 
dowed Scholarship  Fund, 
which  benefits  students  from 
Davidson  and  Robertson 
counties  in  Tennessee,  and 
the  Dudley  and  Pearl  Fort 
Scholarship  Fund  of  the 
Sewanee  Summer  Music 
Center.  He  is  survived  by  two 
sons,  Dudley  Fort  Jr.,  C'58, 
Arthur  Fort,  C'62,  a  brother, 
seven  grandchildren,  and 
one  great  grandchild. 

Edmund  Kirby-Smith,  C'36, 

of  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  died  on 
September  4,  1994.  Colonel 
Kirby-Smith  graduated  from 
the  Sewanee  Military  Acad- 
emy in  1932.  He  went  on  to 
study  at  Sewanee,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity,  and 
graduated  from  West  Point. 
He  later  received  a  master's 
degree  in  civil  engineering 
from  Texas  A&M  and  a 
master's  of  business  adminis- 
tration from  Syracuse.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  he  saw 
action  in  Africa,  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.  He 
also  served  in  Vietnam.  His 
military  honors  include  the 
Star  of  Africa,  two  Legion 


Merit  Awards,  the  Bronze 
Star,  the  European-Mideast 
Campaign  honor,  and  deco- 
rations from  the  Republic  ol 
China  and  Vietnam's  Gal- 
lantry Cross.  During  his  time 
in  Sewanee  he  was  a  trustee 
for  the  Duck  River  Electric 
Membership  Cooperative 
and  an  engineer  for  the  Uni- 
versity. He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Maria,  a  son,  Edmund 
Kirby-Smith  IV,  C'71,  and  a 
daughter. 

Randell  Croft  Stoney,  C38, 
of  Charleston,  S.C.,  died  on 
September  16,  1994.  Born  in 
Columbia,  S.C.,  he  gradu- 
ated from  Porter  Military 
Academy  before  attending 
Sewanee  and  joining  tin- 
Alpha  Tan  Omega  fraternity. 
After  graduating  from 
Sewanee  he  became  a  part- 
ner with  Storen  and  Stoney 
Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 
Later  he  was  elected  alder- 
man at  large  for  the  city  of 
Charleston  and  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Public  Works  for  37 
years.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  St.  Philips  Episcopal 
Church  and  St.  James  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Goose  Creek. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Adela,  a  son,  a  daughter,  and 
four  grandchildren. 

William  Edward  Cox  Jr., 

C41,  of  Rolla,  Mo.,  died  on 
June  12,  1994.  A  member  of 
the  Phi  Delta  Theta  frater- 
nity, he  entered  the  army 
after  Sewanee  and  served  in 
Word  War  II.  He  later 
worked  at  the  Jacksonville 
Broadcasting  Company  in 
Jacksonville,  N.C.  He  went 
on  to  do  research  in  parapsy- 
chology and  was  a  field  re- 
search associate  for  the 
Institute  for  Parapsychology, 
a  division  of  the  Foundation 
for  Research  on  the  Nature 
of  Man  in  Durham,  N.C.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marga- 
ret. 

Eugene  Algeo  Fleming,  C'41, 

of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  died  on 
July  8,  1994.  After  attending 
Sewanee,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  fraternity,  he  en- 


tered the  Navy  Air  Corp. 
Upon  receiving  his  wings  he 
became  an  instructor  at  the 
New  Orleans  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion. During  World  War  II  he 
served  aboard  an  air-craft 
carrier  flying  F6's  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  He  later  re- 
turned to  Columbia  and 
founded  Fleming  Sheet 
Metal.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mari,  four  sons,  and  five 
grandchildren. 

Minter  Aldridge  Jr.,  C44,  of 

Orlando,  Fla.,  died  on  June 
7,  1994.  A  native  of  Green- 
wood, Miss.,  Minter  was  a 
Navy  veteran  of  World  War  II 
before  attending  Sewanee. 
While  at  the  University  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Delta  Theta  fraternity.  He 
moved  to  central  Florida  in 
1972.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a  building  man- 
ager for  the  Arts  and  Com- 
munity Service  Center  in 
Orlando.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Ellen,  and  a  sister. 

Bruce  R.  Payne,  C44,  of 

Alexandria,  Va.,  died  on 
June  6,  1994.  A  Nashville, 
Tenn.  native,  he  attended 
Sewanee  for  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Sigma  Nu 
fraternity.  He  later  trans- 
ferred to  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity where  he  received  his 
degree  in  1947.  His  World 
War  II  and  Korean  War  ser- 
vice led  him  to  a  career  in 
the  army.  He  received  the 
Joint  Services  Commenda- 
tion Medal  in  1965  for  his 
work  in  the  infantry  and 
military  intelligence.  After 
his  29  years  in  the  armed 
forces  he  worked  for  the 
American  Gas  Association 
and  the  VSE  Corporation. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Patricia,  four  daughters,  four 
grandchildren,  and  a 
brother. 

William  Simons,  C45,  of 

North  Charleston,  S.C.,  died 
on  September  17,  1994.  He 
was  born  in  Summerville, 
S.C.  and  graduated  from 
Sewanee  Military  Academy. 
When  he  attended  the  Uni- 
versity he  was  a  member  of 
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INSIDE:  Doing  the  Right  Thing 

Robert  Holloway,  C'98,  is  a  member 
of  the  first  graduating  class  of  the 
Sewanee  Summer  Scholars  Program, 
which  helps  African-American  high 
school  students  get  on  the  college 
track, 
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